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Student  orientation  begins 


derstand  the  General  Education 
Program,  you  need  to  attend  these 
meetings,”  he  said. 

Students  will  also  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  today  to  counsel  with  depart¬ 
ment  advisors.  Here  students  can  get 
acquainted  with  faculty  and  students 
within  their  major.  Students  will  be 
advised  on  their  class  schedules  and 
course  requirements. 

Peterson  said  these  are  the  “core”  of 
the  orientation  program,  as  the 
academic  emphasis  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  students  to  obtain. 

However,  there  will  also  be  several 
social  activities  of  orientation  which 
will  introduce  new  students  to  another 
aspect  of  college  life. 

Several  dances  will  close  the  three 
days  of  orientation  activities.  These 
will  be  at  9  p.m.  today  in  the  ELWC 
Ballroom  and  KMH  Social  Hall  and 
again  on  Friday  and  Saturday  at  9 
p.m.  at  the  above  locations,  as  well  as 
134  Richards  Building. 

Other  social  events  include  an  out¬ 
door  concert  tonight,  a  Sports  Spec¬ 
tacular  Friday,  and  the  “Y”  mountain 
trek,  watermelon  bust  and  sixth  an¬ 
nual  Really  Neat  Orientation  Concert 
Saturday. 

Although  these  social  functions  are 
provided  for  the  students  during  the 
orientation  week,  “social  orientation,” 
Peterson  believes,  is  mainly  “provided 
by  roommates”  who  have  attended 
BYU  before. 

The  problem  may  be  that  new  stu¬ 
dents  are  not  ready  to  get  into  the 
academic  aspects  of  college  a  week 
before  school  starts  and  would  rather 
have  social  activities,  he  said,  but  the 
purpose  of  orientation  is  to  orient  the 
new  student  to  academic  life. 


“The  question  is  how  much  orienta¬ 
tion  do  you  plan  according  to.  what  the 
student  wants  and  how  much  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  the  student  needs,” 
Peterson  said.  “As  we  do  social  things 
'  we  get  95  percent  of  the  students  to  at¬ 
tend,  but  with  academic  programs, 
perhaps  only  5  or  10  percent.  The  ten¬ 
dency  has  been  to  do  what  the  student 
wants.” 

However,  this  year’s  orientation  also 
emphasizes  the  academic  aspects  of 
the  university  with  the  introduction  of 
new  orientation  programs. 

A  “Flea  Market  of  Ideas”  will  be 
from  1  to  2  p.m.  and  from  2  to  3  p.m. 


Friday.  At  the  flea  market  students 
will  be  introduced  to  some  of  the  best 
instructors  on  campus,  Peterson  said. 
They  will  speak  on  topics  including 
“Decision  Making,”  “Bioethics: 
Morality  and  the  Control  of  Life”  and 
“Artistic  Perversity.” 

This  year’s  orientation  program 
stresses  these  four  areas  of  spiritual, 
academic,  cultural  and  social  develop¬ 
ment,  concluding  on  Sunday  with  a  12- 
stake  fireside  by  Elder  Mark  E.  Peter¬ 
son  at  7  p.m.  in  the  Marriott  Center. 

“We’re  excited”  about  the  orienta¬ 
tion  calender,  Peterson  said.  “Learn¬ 
ing  is  exciting.” 


Assembly  to  welcome 
new  students  Friday 


A  welcome  assembly  will  be  held 
Friday  to  discuss  academic,  spiritual, 
cultural  and  social  aspects  of  college 
life  as  part  of  freshmen  orientation  ac¬ 
tivities. 

President  Oaks  will  address  the  10 
a.m.  assembly  in  the  Marriott  Center 
and  the  ASBYU  officers  will  be 
recognized,  Erlend  D.  Peterson,  orien¬ 
tation  committee  chairman  said. 

A  four-part  narrative  and 
demonstration  by  ASBYU  President 
Perry  Bratt  and  Vice  President  Jon 
Bratt  will  show  the  varied  aspects  of 
campus  life  at  BYU. 

Spiritual  aspects  of  education  will 
be  presented  by  Dr.  George  W.  Pace, 
assistant  professor  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion. 


Dr.  J.  Duane  Dudley,  professor  of 
physics  and  astronomy,  will  follow 
Pace  with  a  presentation  of  laboratory 
experiments  and  the  academic 
emphasis  on  the  scholastic  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  university. 

The  cultural  area  of  student  life  will 
be  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Rendol  L.  Gib¬ 
bons,  associate  professor  of  music,  and 
the  Young  Ambassadors  will  present  a 
15-minute  program. 

An  overview  of  the  social  life  at  BYU 
will  be  presented  by  the  yell  leaders, 
Cosmo,  part  of  the  Cougar  Band  and 
the  Cougarettes,  who  will  lead  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  in  the  Cougar  song  and  BYU 
cheers. 


Daks  says  BYU  will  fight 


By  MAC  McINTIRE 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

The  adjustment  to  college  life  for 
new  freshman  can  often  be  a  tremen¬ 
dous  frustration  as  one  enters  the  un¬ 
known  realm  of  academia.  But  new 
student  orientation  can  help  alleviate 
many  of  the  problems  and  fears  of  the 
campus  wanderer. 

Three  days  of  academic  advisement, 
seminars,  activities  and  dances 
highlight  the  1978  fall  orientation 


See  complete  schedule 
Page  13 


Universe  photo  by  Lyle  Stavsst 

Dave  Evans,  a  freshman  from  Montpelier,  Idaho,  majoring  in  Electrical 
Engineering,  surveys  part  of  the  large  assortment  of  textbooks  used  in 
i General  Education  classes. 


“There  are  certain  things  at  orienta¬ 
tion  that  are  very  valuable  to  new  stu¬ 
dents,”  Erlend  D.  Peterson,  chairman 
of  BYU’s  Orientation  Committee,  said. 
The  primary  purpose  of  orientation  is 
to  introduce  the  new  freshman  or 
transfer  student  to  the  academic  re¬ 
quirements  and  scholastic  life  at  BYU. 

From  1  to  2  p.m.  today,  dean’s 
meetings  will  be  held  in  the  individual 
colleges  where  students  may  meet  with 
academic  leaders  of  their  college  and 
receive  direction  and  counseling 
regarding  requirements  for  their  major. 

At  these  meetings  the  General 
Education  requirements  for  each  ma¬ 
jor  field  will  be  explained.  Attendance 
at  these  seminars  will  avoid  later  con¬ 
fusion,  Peterson  said.  “To  really  un- 


HEW  ultimatum 


Devotionals,  forums  planned 


Pres.  Oaks  Pres.  Kimball  Elder  Peterson 


f  given 


By  DARYL  GIBSON 
Universe  Managing  Editor 

IBrigham  Young  University  “will  not 
irink  from  the  fight”  if  the  school  is 
iced  with  an  ultimatum  from  the 
Ideral  government  to  force  com- 
aiance  with  Title  IX  or  lose  federal 
nonetary  assistance  to  students. 
PPresident  Dallin  H.  Oaks  made  this 
nmment  Wednesday  during  his  an- 
aal  report  to  the  faculty,  ad- 
rinistrators  and  staff  in  the  Marriott 
enter. 

Oaks  told  the  joint  conference  that  a 
rtter,  sent  to  many  universities  across 
cie  nation  from  the  deputy  com- 
lissioner  of  student  financial 
asistance  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
wealth,  Education  and  Welfare,  con- 


t  After  traveling  from  St.  George  and 
lulling  into  the  Dig  town  of  Provo  in  a 
second-hand  Chevrolet”  and  learning 
>  cope  with  the  hassle  of  registration 
md  housing,  Holland  and  his  bride 
ittled  down  in  a  $45  a  month  two- 
oom-and-bath  apartment  and 
nrolled  in  school. 

‘  “We  knew  we  were  on  the  greatest  of 
ll  campuses,  and  I’m  even  more  sure 
f  that  today,”  Holland  said. 

1  Later,  while  walking  arm-in-arm 
fear  campus,  they  stopped  at  the  foot 
f  the  Maeser  Hill,  and,  turning  to  his 
fife,  Holland  asked  her,  “Do  you  think 
:’e  can  do  it?  Do  you  think  I  can  com- 
lete  with  all  these  people  in  all  these 
luildings,  who  know  so  much  more 
nan  I?  ...  Have  we  made  a  mistake?  ... 
lhould  I  withdraw  and  go  back 
:ome?” 

‘  “Every  student  feels  that  way  at 
ame  time  along  the  line,”  Holland 
iaid. 


tained  an  agreement  that  universities 
were  required  to  sign.  The  agreement 
would  obligate  the  schools  to  comply 
with  all  of  the  provisions  of  Title  IX 
and  with  other  regulations,  many  of 
which  BYU  has  raised  objections  to  in 
the  past. 

Unless  a  university  signs,  Oaks  said, 
it  would  disqualify  its  students  from 
the  receipt  of  federal  grants  and  loans 
under  the  various  student  assistance 
programs. 

The  BYU  president  called  the  HEW 
action  “unconscionable  blackmail” 
and  “victimization  of  students”  in  the 
overnment’s  controversy  with  in- 
ependent  institutions  who  insist  on 
their  right  to  resist  government  regula¬ 
tions  of  “questionable  legality.” 


daughter’s  concern  about  a 
compact  she  had  accidentally  broken 
in  a  department  store  to  illustrate  how 
employees  should  have  honesty  and 
integrity. 

His  daughter  was  so  concerned 
about  the  compact,  which  she  picked 
up  and  put  back  on  the  shelf  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  desperation,  that  she  couldn’t 
sleep,  eat  or  say  her  prayers  until  she 
had  confessed  it  to  her  mother  and 
father,  and  an  arrangement  was  made 
to  repay  the  store. 

Holland  called  for  BYU  employees 
to  look  at  their  lives  and  the  amount  of 
honesty  and  integrity  present,  despite 
the  high  degree  of  integrity  present 
already.  He  asked  them  to  particularly 
pay  attention  to  the  amount  of  time 
they  spend  on  their  jobs,  and  to  be  sure 
to  put  in  the  amount  they  should,  giv¬ 
ing  an  honest  day’s  work  for  an  honest 
day’s  pay. 


He  said  every  institution  in  America 
should  resist  the  HEW  action  but  that 
“regretably  most  have  compliantly 
signed  the  agreement.” 

It  may  fall  to  BYU,  he  added,  to 
make  the  challenge. 

“If  the  government  seeks  to  put  us  to 
the  choice  of  surrendering  our  in¬ 
stitutional  autonomy  on  the  one  hand, 
or  barring  one-fifth  of  our  students  at 
the  registration  window,  we  will  not 
shrink  from  the  fight,”  he  declared. 

“We  are  jealous  of  our  autonomy 
and  independence  at  Brigham  Young 
University.  As  a  consequence  of  our 
sponsorship  by  the  true  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ,  our  loyalty  to  its  leaders 
and  our  devotion  to  revealed  truth,  we 
must  have  the  freedom  to  be  different 
or  we  cannot  accomplish  our 
educational  and  religious  mission.” 

He  said  BYU  had  not  been  sent  the 
letter,  which' may  .have  been 
deliberate. 

Oaks  made  a  similar  stand  several 
years  ago  when  he  informed  HEW  that 
the  university  would  not  follow  parts  of 
six  regulations  in  Title  IX.  He  cited  at 
that  time  religious  reasons  for  the 
stand,  which  included  opposition  to 
“unisex”  parts  of  the  regulations. 
Those  parts  of  the  code,  if  strictly  en¬ 
forced,  would  have  made  BYU’s  dress 
code  illegal.  HEW  subsequently 
backed  down  on  the  issue. 

Oaks  said  one-fifth  of  all  BYU  stu¬ 
dents  receive  federal  assistance  in  the 
form  of  Basic  Education  Opportunity 
Grants  and  loans,  but  they  should  not 
be  looked  down  upon  at  the  school. 
Federal  assistance  in  education,  he 
continued,  is  not  the  same  as  food 
stamps  and  public  welfare,  which  some 
General  Authorities  of  the  LDS 
Church  have  frowned  upon  as  “doles.” 

He  said  that,,  in  his  opinion,  the  stu¬ 
dent  assistance  programs  could  be 
compared  to  the  federal  Homestead 
Act,  which  utilized  a  national  resource 
and  opened  up  much  of  western 
America  a  century  ago.  Student 
assistance,  like  the  Homestead  Act, 
allows  the  federal  government  to  make 
an  investment  in  the  future  of 
America,  and  in  that  sense  should  not 
be  termed  a  dole,  he  said. 

Oaks  quoted  from  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy’s  inaugural  speech  in 
expressing  BYU’s  stand  on  forced  com¬ 
pliance  to  Title  IX: 

“Let  every  nation  know,  whether  it 
wishes  us  well  or  ill,  that  we  shall  pay 
any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any 
hardship,  support  any  friend,  oppose 
any  foe,  to  insure  the  survival  and 
success  of  liberty.” 

The  BYU  president  concluded  by 
saying,  “There  are  few  things  more  im¬ 
portant  to  this  school.” 


BYU  President  Dallin  Oaks  and 
LDS  Church  President  Spencer  W. 
Kimball  are  the  first  two  scheduled 
speakers  for  devotionals  this  fall 
semester. 

Oaks,  who  will  speak  at  10  a.m.  next 
Tuesday  in  the  Marriott  Center,  will 
welcome  new  and  returning  BYU  stu¬ 
dents.  His  speech  will  address  BYU 
campus  life,  including  what  students 
can  expect  and  what  is  expected  of 
them. 

President  Kimball  will  speak  at  a 
special  assembly  Sept.  12.  His  topic 
has  not  yet  been  announced. 

Elder  Mark  E.  Peterson  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Twelve  will  speak  at  the  12- 
stake  fireside  Sunday.  Elder  Sterling 
W.  Sill  is  scheduled  to  speak  at  the 
next  12-stake  fireside  Sept.  24. 

The  first  forum  speaker,  Dr.  Clayne 
Pope,  professor  of  economics  at  BYU, 
will  speak  in  the  Marriott  Center  Sept. 
19.  His  topic  has  not  been  announced. 

Dr.  Michael  Novak,  a  Ledden-Hall 
Distinguished  Professor  of  Religion  at 
Syracuse  University,  will  be  the 
speaker  at  the  next  forum  assembly 
Sept.  26.  Novak  writes  a  nationally 
syndicated  column  as  a  philosopher 
and  theologian.  He  is  well  known  for 
his  article  “The  Family  Out  of  Favor,” 
published  in  Harper’s  Magazine  in 
April  1976.  Novak  maintains  that  what 
strengthens  the  family  strengthens 
society. 


The  number  of  missionaries  wander¬ 
ing  around  the  BYU  campus  on  their 
preparation  day  will  increase  next 
month  when  all  missionaries  called  to 
English-speaking  missions  of  the  LDS 
Church  will  be  required  to  attend  the 
Provo  Language  Training  Mission. 

“Effective  October  26,  1978,  all  mis¬ 
sionaries  called  to  serve  in  English- 
speaking  areas,  including  those  who 
will  serve  in  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  Canada,  will  come  to  the 
LTM  for  their  initial  missionary  ex¬ 
perience,”  President  Dallin  H.  Oaks 
told  a  conference  of  university  em¬ 
ployees  Wednesday. 

“That  will  make  Provo  not  only  the 
language  capital  of  the  world,  but  also 
the  missionary  capital  of  the  church,” 
he  said. 

In  the  past,  missionaries  called  to 
foreign  language  missions  for  the 
Church  have  been  coming  to  the  LTM 
in  Provo  for  language  and  lesson  plan 
training,  prior  to  their  missions.  Mis¬ 
sionaries  called  to  English-speaking 
missions  have  been  taught  lesson  plan 
material  with  a  short  stay  in  the 


J.  Robert  Driggs,  administrative 
assistant  to  Oaks  and  coordinator  of 
devotionals,'  says  devotional  speakers 
are  not  scheduled  very  far  in  advance 
because  “we  must  wait  until  they  get 
their  church  assignments.”  Only  then 
do  desired  speakers  know  when  they 
will  be  available,  he  said. 

Driggs  is  also  responsible  for  all  12- 
stake' firesides  this  year. 

Speakers  already  scheduled  for  fall 
semester  forum  assemblies  include 
Sen.,  Frank  Church  of  Idaho;  Dr. 
Mildred  Jefferson  of  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  Boston,  who  is  head  of  the 
National  Right  to  Life  Committee; 
William  Webster,  director  of  the  FBI, 


Church’s  missionary  home  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 

The  plan  requires  all  missionaries  to 
attend  the  recently  enlarged  Provo  site 
for  instruction  prior  to  going  into  the 
field. 

L.  Don  LeFevre,  a  spokeman  for  the 
LDS  Church’s  Public  Communica¬ 
tions  Department  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
would  not  confirm  nor  deny  the  state¬ 
ment,  saying  only  that  any  statement 
on  the  plan  would  come  from  the 
General  Authorities  of  the  Church. 

A  spokesman  for  the  LTM  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Office  also  declined  comment, 
saying  only  that  Rex  Pinegar,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  LTM,  would  not  make  a 
statement  on  the  matter  until  after  the 
Church’s  General  Conference  in  Oc¬ 
tober. 

The  LTM  was  started  in  1961,  and 
other  language  facilities  were  located 
at  colleges  in  Hawaii  and  Idaho.  In 
1976,  all  language  instruction  was 
moved  to  BYU,  with  the  completion  of 
a  new  LTM  complex..  The  second 
phase  of  that  complex  was  completed 
this  summer. 


and  Stewart  Grow,  professor  of  govern¬ 
ment  at  BYU. 

Devotionals  and  forums  are  at  10 
a.m.  in  the  Marriott  Center  on  alter¬ 
nating  Tuesdays.  Speakers  are  an¬ 
nounced  in  The  Daily  Universe  on  the 
Friday  before  and  on  the  day  of  assem¬ 
blies.  Posters  giving  a  brief  description 
of  the  speaker  and  topic  are  also  dis¬ 
played  around  campus  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ings. 

- *  INSIDE  - — 


Cougareat  opens 

After  almost  four  months  of 
waiting,  BYU  students  have  a 
new  Cougareat.  The  refurbished 
facility  includes  &  new  salad  bar 
and  sandwich  section. 

See  page  3. 

Y  Day  Saturday 

Instead  of  throwing  buckets  of 
whitewash  on  the  “Y”  this  year, 
students  will  hike  with  shovels 
and  rakes  to  prepare,  the  block 
letter  for  cementing. 

See  page  10. 

Frosh  anxieties 

Being  a  freshman  is  a  unique 
experience.  Those  who  have  been 
there  (and  survived)  describe 
some  of  their  own  “frosh  fears.” 

See  page  18. 

Provo  hot  spots 

For  those  who  finish  their 
homework  and  have  time  for 
recreation,  Provo  offers  a  variety 
of  activites,  from  discos,  to 
restaurants  to  hiking  in  the  ca¬ 
nyon. 

See  page  28. 


Frosh  fright  feelings 
common  experience 


r  The  feelings  of  new 
tudents  who  are  lost  or 
disoriented  on  campus 
ire  well  understood  by 
Ichool  leaders  —  in¬ 
cluding  the  LDS  Com- 
hissioner  of  Education- 
Himself. 

:  Speaking  at  a  con- 
firence  Wednesday  for 
acuity  and  staff,  Dr. 
feffery  R.  Holland  said 
aat  15  years  ago  this 
-eek,  he  first  came  to 
iYU,  newly  married 
ind  “terrified.” 


Dr.  Holland 


He  added  that  due 
mainly  to  the  counsel  of 
his  wife,  he  stayed  at 
BYU,  and  later  pursued 
graduate  studies  at 
other  universities.  He 
returned  to  the  school, 
was  named  head  of  the 
Department  of  Religious 
Instruction,  and  then 
became  Church  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education, 
replacing  Elder  Neal  A. 
Maxwell. 

Holland  used  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  9-year-old 


All  missionaries  to  report 
for  training  at  Provo  LTM 
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Without  advertising, 
a  terrible  thing 

Nothing. 


Church  asks  anti-ERA  push 


A  spokesman  for  the 
LDS  Church  Tuesday 
encouraged  members 
who  support  the 
church’s  stand  against 
the  proposed  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  to 
write  their  “appropri¬ 
ate  elected  representa¬ 
tives.” 

The  church,  in  recent 
years,  has  steered  clear 
of  direct  involvement  in 
political  issues,  advis¬ 
ing  members  to  take  up 
causes  consistent  with 
church  standards  bub 
not  to  use  the  name  of 
the  church. 


Utah  Senators  Orrin 
Hatch  and  Jake  Garn, 
both  Mormon  Republi¬ 
cans,  have  vowed  to  fili¬ 
buster  against  exten¬ 
sion  of  time  to  ratify  the 
amendment  when  it 
comes  before  the  Senate. 
The  House  has  approv¬ 
ed  the  extension. 

According  to  Don 
LeFevre,  church  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  press  re- 
la-tions,  church  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  United 
States  “who  share  the 
concern  of  the  First 
Presidency  are  being  en¬ 
couraged  to  exercise 


their  privilege  and  obli- 
gation  as  private 
citizens  and  join  with 
other  concerned  citizens 
in  communicating  their 
views  to  the  appropri¬ 
ate  elected  representa¬ 
tives.” 

Of  those  people  in  the 
church  who  support  the 
ERA,  LeFevre  said, 
“Nothing  has  been  said. 
The  church  has  made  no 
statements  on  that 
whatsoever.” 

,  A  group  of  Mormons 
in  favor  of  the  ERA  has 
announ-ced  a  weekly 
fast  in  support  of  equal¬ 


ity  for  women.  One 
member  of  the  group 
says  she  will  fast  on  the 
Capitol  grounds  in 
Washington  from  the 
time  Hatch  and  Garn 
begin  the  filibuster  to 
the  time  they  either  quit 
or  “I  die.” 

LeFevre  said  the 
church’s  silence  on  the 
pro-ERA  people  should 
not  be  taken  as  en¬ 
couragement.  “The 
church  is  hardly  going  to 
en-courage  members 
who  support  the  ERA,” 
he  said. 

Tuesday’s  statement 


Dr.  Jacobson  Dr.  Sucher 


* 

* 
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Dr.  Wimmer  Dr.  Christiansen 


& 

Dr.  Fleming  Dr.  Hall 

8  Y  professors 
given  annua! 
Maeser  honors 


The  1978  Karl  G.  Maeser  Distinguished  Teaching 
and  Research  Awards  were  presented  to  eight  BYU 
faculty  members  Wednesday  during  the  annual 
General  Faculty  Meeting  in  the  de  Jong  Concert 
Hall. 

The  awards  and  $1,000  cash  honorariums  are 
financed  by  the  oldest  continuing  fund-raising  effort 
at  BYU,  President  Dallin  H.  Oaks  told  the  faculty 
shortly  before  the  Alumni  Association  read  the  cita¬ 
tions  of  the  winners.  The  awards  are  named  in  honor 
of  Karl  G.  Maeser,  first  president  of  BYU,  1876  to 
1892. 

Winners  of  the  Distinguished  Teaching  Awards 
wore: 

— Dr.  Ralph  A.  Britsch,  professor,  emeritus  of 
humanities,  who  joined  the  BYU  faculty  in  1938  and 
subsequently  served  as  chairman  of  the  English  and 
Humanities  Departments,  as  well  as  dean  of  the 
College,  of  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences. 

— Dr.  Melvin  W.  Carter,  professor  of  statistics, 
who  came  to  BYU  in  1961. 

— Dr.  Phyllis  C.  Jacobson,  chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Physical  Education  -  Women',  who  has  been 
teaching  at  BYU  since  1957. 

— Dr.  Floyd  Sucher,  professor  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  who  came  to  BYU  in  1964.  He  received  the 
Maeser  Teaching  Excellence  Award  in  1971  and  is 
also  the  recipient  of  the  Henry  Aldous  Dixon  Award 
for  Research  and  Development. 

— Dr.  Larry  T.  Wimmer,  professor  of  economics, 
who  came  to  BYU  in  1963  and  served  as  the  Fulbright 
Visiting  Scholar  to  Taiwan  in  1972-73. 

Recipients  of  the  Research  Awards  were: 

— Dr.  Henry  N.  “Hank”  Christiansen,  professor  of 
civil  engineering,  who  has  been  teaching  at  BYU 
since  1965.  He  will  use  his  cash  award  to  continue 
research  in  computer  graphics. 

— Dr.  Donovan  E.  Fleming,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  psychology,  who  came  to  BYU  in  1971. 
He  will  use  the  funds  from  his  award  to  continue 
research  on  pre-natal  stress  and  its  effects  on  the 
development  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  behavior 
of  the  organism  as  it  matures. 

— Dr.  H.  Tracy  Hall,  distinguished  professor  of 
chemistry,  who  has  been  at  BYU  since  1955  and  is  the 
first  person  to  synthesize  diamonds.  Funds  from  this 
award  will  be  used  to  further  Dr.  Hall’s  high  pressure 
research. 

Nominations  for  the  awards  annually  come  from 
students,  faculty  and  alumni.  Final  selections  are 
made  by  a  committee  made  of  of  these  three  groups. 

The  Karl  G.  Maeser  Associates  in  the  Alumni 
Association  also  unveiled  a  permanent  wall  plaque  in 
the  faculty  meeting  which  bears  the  names  of  all  the 
winners  in  the  past,  with  blank  spaces  for  those  in  the 
future.  This  will  be  placed  next  week  in  the  Harold  B. 
Lee  Library  main  lobby. 

Also  during  the  faculty  meeting,  Dr.  Oaks  announ¬ 
ced  that  Dr.  Allen  E.  Bergin,  professor  of  psychology, 
will  deliver  the  16th  Annual  Distinguished  Faculty 
Lecture  Feb.  21  in  the  de  Jong  Concert  Hall. 


Editor’s  note:  The  following  is  the  complete  text  of 
the  First  Presidency’s  recent  statement  concern¬ 
ing  the  Equal  Rights  Ammendment. 

A  number  of  questions  continue  to  be  asked  con¬ 
cerning  the  church’s  attitude  toward  the  proposed 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Following  are  the  most  commonly  asked  questions 
and  our  response. 

1.  Some  people  suggest  the  ERA  is  a  purely 
political  issue  and  the  church  should  not  take  a 
stand  either  for  or  against  it.  Do  you  agree? 

No.  We  believe  ERA  is  a  moral  issue  with  many 
disturbing  ramifications  for  women  and  for  the 
family  as  individual  members  and  as  a  whole. 

2.  Specifically,  why  are  you  opposed  to  the 
ERA? 

Preliminary  to  answering  that  question,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  we  recognize  men  and  women  as 
equally  important  before  the  Lord  and  the  law.  We 
are  opposed  to  the  so-called  “Equal  Rights”  Amend¬ 
ment,  but  we  are  not  opposed  to  such  things  as  equal 
pay  for  equal  work. 

From  its  beginnings,  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  has  championed  the  rights  of 
women  in  our  society.  We  recognize  that  there  have 
been  injustices  to  women  before  the  law  and  in 
society  in  general.  There  are  additional  rights  to 
which  women  are  entitled.  We  would  prefer  to  see 
specific  laws.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  ERA  is  not 
the  proper  means  for  achieving  those  rights  because: 

a.  Its  deceptively  simple  language  deals  with  prac¬ 
tically  every  aspect  of  American  life,  without  con¬ 
sidering  the  possible  train  of  unnatural  consequences 
which  could  result  because  of  its  very  vagueness  — 
encouragement  of  those  who  seek  a  unisex  society,  an 
increase  in  the  practice  of  homosexual  and  lesbian 
activities,  and  other  concepts  which  could  alter  the 
natural,  God-given  relationship  of  men  and  women. 

b.  It  would  strike  at  the  family,  the  basic  institu¬ 
tion  of  society.  ERA  would  bring  ambiguity  to  the 
family  structure,  which  could  encourage  legal  con¬ 
flict  in  the  relationship  of  husbands  and  wives. 

c.  ERA  would  invite  legal  action  on  every  con¬ 
ceivable  point  of  conflict  between  men  and  women. 
Its  sweeping  generalizations  could  challenge  almost 
every  legally  accepted  social  custom,  as  well  as  every 
morally  accepted  behavior  pattern  in  America. 

d.  Men  and  women  have  differences  biologically, 
emotionally  and  in  other  ways.  The  proposed  ERA 
does  not  recognize  these  differences.  For  example, 
present  laws  protecting  the  rights  of  pregnant  women 
in  the  working  force  could  be  challenged  if  ERA. 
becomes  law. 

e.  Passage  of  ERA,  with  its  simplistic  approach  to 
complex  and  vitally  important  problems,  could 
nullify  many  accumulated  benefits  to  women  in  pre¬ 
sent  statues,  such  as  those  protecting  mothers  and 
children  from  fathers  who  do  not  accept  their  legal 
responsibilities  to  their  families. 


3.  Does  your  Church  encourage  women  to 
develop  other  abilities  in  addition  to  being  good 
wives  and  mothers? 

Yes.  In  1842,  when  women’s  organizations  were  lit¬ 
tle  known,  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  established  the 
women’s  organization  of  the  Church,  the  Relief 
Society,  as  a  companion  body  of  the  Priesthood.  At 
the  third  meeting  of  the  Society  he  said,  “...I  now 
turn  the  key  in  your  behalf  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
and  this  Society  shall  rejoice,  and  knowledge  and  in¬ 
telligence  shall  flow  down  from  this  time  hen¬ 
ceforth...” 

-  Latter-day  Saint  women,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Church  and  continuing  today,  know  how  deeply  the 
Church  encourages  them  to  exercise  their  free 
agency.  They  also  know  that  in  the  Church,  or  in  any 
organization  or  activity  for  that  matter,  free  agency 
must  be  coupled  with  responsibility.  Individual 
freedom  without  such  responsibility  leads  to  chaos. 
Latter-day  Saint  women  are  strongly  encouraged  to 
develop  their  individual  talents,  to  broaden  their 
learning  and  to  expand  their  contributions  to  ac¬ 
tivities  such  as  religious,  governmental,  cultural, 
educational  and  community  pursuits.  \ 

4.  Why  are  you  opposed  to  an  extension  of  time 
for  ratification  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment? 

Our  concern  over  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
how  has  been  deepened  by  what  appears  to  be  a  tam¬ 
pering  with  and  an  abuse  of  the  process  of  amending 
the  Constitution.  An  extension  of  time  would  be  most 
unwise  for  at  least  these  reasons; 

a.  We  question  whether  careful  constitutional 
reasoning  led  the  House  of  Representatives  to  vote  to 
give  the  states  another  three  years  and  three  months 
to  ratify  ERA.  The  seven  years  originally  established 
for  ratification  is  almost  twice  as  long  as  the  time 
needed  for  any  previous  amendment  which  has  been 
passed  and  three  and  one-half  times  longer  than  the 
average. 

b.  There  is  something  basically  wrong  when  a 
movement,  which  states  it  wants  equality  for 
everyone,  actively  seeks  to  gain  unequal  favor  to  get 
its  position  approved  (an  extension  of  time  for  ad¬ 
ditional  states  to  ratify  ERA  but  not  for  states  to  res¬ 
cind  ratification). 

c.  The  continuation  of  the  ERA  ratification  effort 
will  increasingly  divide  and  polarize  this  nation. 

d.  It  seems  clear  that  support  for  the  ERA  lacks  the 
powerful  contemporary  consensus  of  that  very  large 
majority  of  people  in  the  United  States  which  is  so 
wisely  required  by  its  framers  to  change  the 
Constitution  (two-thirds  for  action  in  the  national 
Congress;  three-fourths  in  the  state  legislatures). 

We  express  confidence  that  this  nation  is  sufficien¬ 
tly  strong  and  fair  to  be  able  to  resolve  problems  of 
inequality  and  unfairness  to  women,  or  any  other 
group  in  our  society,  without  abusing  the  amending 
process  of  our  most  basic  document,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  as  outlined  above,  and  without  undermining  our 
most  basic  institution,  the  family. 


follows  a  reiteration  by 
the  First  Presidency  on 
Saturday  of  its  stand 
against  the  ERA  and 
against  the  measure  in 
Congress  to  extend  time 
for  its  ratification. 

The  Saturday  state¬ 
ment,  published  in  the 
Church  News,  said  the 
amendment  is  a  “moral 
issue  with  many  dis¬ 
turbing  ramificatiohs  for 
women  and  for  the 
family  as  individual 
members  and  as  a 
whole.” 

It  said  the  church  re- 
cognizes  men  and 
women  as  “equally  im¬ 
portant  before  the  Lord 
and  the  law”  and  sup¬ 
ports  equal  pay  for  equal 
work.  But  it  said  the 
ERA  is  the  wrong  way  to 
correct  injustices, 
adding  that  it  would  en¬ 
courage  a  unisex  society, 
an  increase  in  homo¬ 
sexual  activities  and 
“other  concepts  which 
could  alter  the  natural, 
God-given  relationship 
of  men  and  women.” 
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Look  What’s  Cooking 
at  210  W.  1230  N. 


*;  9SMM  Church's®  Fried  Chicken  is  now  open  and 

°  HH  We  re  ctX’*an§  ^  ^xsi  chicken  anywhere. 

k  HHH  If  you  haven't  tried  Church's  yet,  you're  in  for 
a  treat.  We  use  only  fresh,  large  chickens.  And 
m  wemarinatetho6echickensforhoursandhours 
in  a  special  blend  of  herbs  and  spices. 

Then  we  cut  them  into  only  eight  pieces  instead  of  the 
more  usual  nine,  and  double-dip  each  piece  to  lock  all  that 
wonderful  flavor  inside  a  crispy  coating. 

That's  why  Church’s  is  the  fevonte 
of  millions  of  chicken  lovers  all 
over  the  country.  So  visit 
our  new  location  and  see  for  , 
yourself  what's  cooking. 


FREE  Big  16-ounce  soft  drink  with  purchase. 
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Health  foods,  salad  bar 


I  tart  of  new 

%:  fvfter  almost  four  months  of  waiting, 
JU  students  have  a  new  Cougareat. 
I"  according  to  Paul  Johnson,  manager 
1  ■  tthe  fast  food  departments  of  the 
I.  ikinson  Center,  the  new  facility  is 
ft  )  only  expanded,  but  completely  dif- 
V)  mt  from  the  old  facility,  which  was 
4  Istructed  in  1964. 

IWe  have  two  new  departments  that 
ft*  c  completely  new  —  the  salad  bar 
Ob'  I  the  sandwich  section,”  he  said, 
e  will  also  have  a  health  food  sec- 


ilohnson  said  a  microwave  oven  will 
)  be  in  service  to  heat  sandwiches, 
tit  is  more  like  a  delicatessen  than  it 
been,”  he  said.  “We  can  make 
dwiches  to  suit  the  individual.  We 
add  to  or  take  off  anything  the 
tomer  asks.” 


:  ohnson  said  the  new  Cougareat  has 
)  adopted  some  fast-food  techni- 
us.  Hamburgers  will  be  prepared  on 
•Toiler,  rather  than  grilled  as  they 
•e  previously.  They  will  be  packaged 
ityrofoam  containers  instead  of  be¬ 
ll  put  on  plates.  Two  deep-fat  fryers 
>re  been  installed.  Only  one  was  in 
i/ice  previously. 


Cougareat 


“Students  will  no  longer  have  to  or¬ 
der  and  then  wait  for  their  orders,  since 
it  will  all  be  done,  packaged  and  ready 
to  pick  up  when  the  student  gets  to  it, 
he  said. 

The  facility  will  also  be  able  to  serve 
more  people.  Johnson  said  “crowd- 
control  techniques”  will  be  installed, 
such  as  ropes  for  the  lines. 

Despite  the  increased  numbers  of 
students  the  Cougareat  will  be  able  to 
serve,  no  substantial  increase  in 
^eating  capacity  has  been  provided. 

“By  eliminating  coat  racks,  water 
dispensers  and  replacing  round  tables 
with  square  tables,  we  have  been  able 
to  add  seating  space  for  20  people,” 
Johnson  said.  “A  lot  of  students  will 
have  to  juggle  their  schedules  so  their 
lunches  are  eaten  at  times  when  the 
cafeteria  isn’t  so  overcrowded  they 
can’t  find  a  place  to  sit.” 

Johnson  emphasized  the  remodeling 
has  been  done  in  order  to  make  the 
cafeteria  more  warm  and  personal. 

“We’re  here  to  serve  the  student,” 
he  said,  “but  we  want  to  shy  away  from 
the  institutional  look  and  create  a 
relaxed  atmosphere  here.” 


Felice  Sedlacek  (left),  a  sophomore  from  Succasunna,  N.J.,  majoring  in 
social  work,  and  Kristine  Anne  Stones,  a  junior  from  Hancock,  Mich., 
majoring  in  art,  work  to  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the  new  Cougareat 
facilities. 


llew  director  of  admissions 
amed  by  Y  administration 

\t 

1 

l 


feff  Tanner,  Orem,  has  been  named 
actor  of  admissions  at  BYU,  ac- 
iiing  to  Robert  W.  Spencer,  dean  of 
missions  and  Records. 


his  new  position,  Tanner  will 
■lervise  the  admissions  office,  which 
idles  applications  to  the  university 
[  admissions  counseling.  Tanner  is 
the  admissions  representative  in 
Southern  California  area  of  the 
;•  urch  Educational  System. 

r  a'anner  replaces  Veston  E.  Thomas, 
)  left  to  take  a  position  as  assistant 
actor  of  admissions  and  registration 
San  Diego  State  College. 

a'anner  graduated  from  BYU  with  a 
ihelor’s  degree  in  business  manage- 
ht  in  1969  and  a  master’s  degree  in 
alic  administration  in  1973.  He 
i  ked  as  director  of  scholarships  from 
1 3  to  1974  and  has  been  working  as 
iistant  registrar  since  1975. 


IYU  agreement  requires 
Deal  address  verification 


s  a  result  of  the  recent  student 
ising  agreement  between  BYU  and 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  BYU 
squired  to  certify  that  all  students 
Hiving  in  university-approved  hous- 
.,  ,  according  to  Dr.  J.  Elliot 
A  neron,  dean  of  Student  Life. 
w\  ;(e  said  his  office  has  been  given 
I  oonsibility  for  developing  and 
I  ,-ying  out  procedures  to  verify  the 
rent  local  resident  address  for  each 
U  student  enrolled  each  semester  or 
in. 

The  procedure  this  fall  will  be  in- 
rated  with  the  distribution  of  stu- 
t  activity  cards,”  the  dean  said, 
nhen  students  arrive  at  the  activity 
i  distribution  area  in  the  Marriott 
liter,  they  will  be  given  an  address 
I  with  their  most  recent  local  ad- 
of  record.  Each  student  will  be 
®d  to  verify  that  this  is  his  or  her 
i  “rent  local  address  or  to  correct  the 


The  card  vdll  then  be  exchanged  for 
an  activity  sticker. 

“Every  effort  is  being  made  to  make 
this  a  speedy  process  so  as  to  not  delay 
students  in  obtaining  their  activity 
stickers,”  Cameron  explained.  “The 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  students 
is  vital  to  this  process.” 

Students  who  register  late  will  com¬ 
plete  the  address  verification  card  as 
part  of  the  late  registration  process  and 
will  obtain  their  activity  stickers  at  the. 
time  and  place  they  pay  their  fees,  he 


Address  verification  is  necessary 
because  of  the  recent  agreement 
betweeen  BYU  and  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  which  states  that  BYU  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  apply  its  sex -segregated  hous¬ 
ing  policy  to  all  students,  but  the 
policy  can  not  be  applied  to  non¬ 
students. 


iCalculateYour  Savings  | 
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iewlett-Packard  Introduces  Professional  Calculators 
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the  new  ladie 
&  herjQentleman 


Celeste 


m 


Men:  An  excellent  haircut  or  style  for 
an  equally  excellent  price.  We  have  9 
well  qualified  stylists  just  waiting  to 
run  their  fingers  through  your  hair. 

The  New  Ladie  is  constantly  improving  and 
renewing  their  techniques  in  hair  fashion  and 
styles  for  both  men's  and  women's  cuts. 


Jana 


Paula 


Karen 


Hours  8-6  p.m.  375-7412  247  West  Center 


IT  TAKES 


ALL  KINDS 

to  build  a  wardrobe 


COME  JOIN  THE  CROWD 

at 

UNIVERSITY  MALL 
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Apartments'  Ward  assignments  given 


APARTMENT  NAME 

Academy  Arms 
Allen  Hall 
Allred  I-II 

Alta  (201-204,  301-304) 

Alta  (101-116,  201-216,  309-316) 

Amanda  Knight 

Anita 

Alpine  Village 
Apollo  (Married) 

Apollo  (Single) 

Armstrong  Manor 
Autumn  Manor 
Avenue  Terrace 

Brockbank  (Top  Floor) 

Brockbank  (Bottom  Floor) 

Brown 

Brownstone 

Campus  Plaza  (Central  Wing, 
all  floors) 

Campus  Plaza  (East  Wing, 

Floors  2-3) 

Campus  Plaza  (South  Wing,  all 
floors:  S105-S108  of  East  Wing) 
Campus  Plaza  (North  Wing,  all 
floors:  N105-N108  of  East  Wing) 
Campus  Villa 
Canyon  Terrace 
Capri 
CasaDea 
Cedarcrest 

Centennial  (S,  W  &  N.,  105, 107, 

205,  207,  305,  307) 

Centennial  E  &  N  Exc  (105, 107, 
205,207,305,307) 

Chalfonte 
Chancellor 
Cinda  Lee 
Continental  (2-6) 

Continental  (7-18) 

Cox 

Crestwood 

Crown 


ADDRESS  V 

469  North  100  East 
700  North  100  East 
130  East  700  North 
1850  North  University 
1850  North  University 
$00  North  Univ. 

41  East  400  North 
1270  Sandhill  Rd,  Orem 
353  East  200  North 
353  East  200  North 
350  South  900  East 
350  South  900  East 
770  North  University 

1065  East  450  North 
1065  East  450  North 
100  South  600  East 
1080  East  450  North 


669  East  800  North 
669  East  800  North 
669  East  800  North 


960  North  200  West 
1305  N.  Canyon  Rd. 
630  North  100  East 
660  North  200  East 
1200  N.  Bonneville  Dr. 

1000  East  400  North 

1000  East  400  North 
519  West  940  North 
530  East  500  North 
366  East  600  North 
562  North  200  East 
562  North  200  East 
942  North  University 
1800  North  State 
455  East  600  North 


Ferguson 

Hacienda  (1-3) 
Hacienda  (4-6) 
Hacienda  (7-9) 

Hanson 

Herbert 

Henry  Lee 

Hill 

Hilll 

Hilin 

Hostell(l-6) 

Hostel  (7-12) 

Johnson 

Kara  Lee 
Kay  Hill 
Kimbal 

King  Henry  (7-12,  45-48) 
King  Henry  (13-44) 

King  Henry  (1-6,  49-91) 
Kings  Arms 


649  North  300  East 

139  East  400  North 
139  East  400  North 
139  East  400  North 
1981  North  150  East 
340  East  600  North 
802  North  700  East 
168  East  700  North 
673  North  200  East 
671  North  200  East 
356  North  200  East 
356  North  200  East 

400  North  600  East 

1960  Canyon  Road 
355-359  E.  300  N. 
659  North  300  East 
518  North  1130  East 
518  North  1130  East 
518  North  1130  East 
865  North  500  West 


STAKE  APARTMENT  NAME 

4  La  Casa  Grande 

9  Lamb 

4  Le  Chateau  (1-10,  27-36) 

10  Le  Chateau  (11-26) 

10  Leavitt 

9  Ludlow 

4 

7 

g  Marian 

12  MarianI 

11  Marian  II 

12  Marian  II  ' 

9  Markay 

Marshall  Arms 
Meadow  Apartments 

5  Metier  Manor 

5  Miller  I-II 

12  Miller  HI 

5  Monson 

Monte  Vista  (Upper  Level) 

Monte  Vista  (Lower  Level) 

„  Monticello 

Moon 

9  Moon  I 

z  Moon  II 

9  Moon  River 

A  My  Fair  Lady 

2 

9  Nelson 

1 

1  Palmer 

9  Park  Plaza  (1st  floor) 

Park  Plaza  (2nd  floor) 
r  Park  Place  (3rd  floor) 

Pennsbury  Complex 
g  Pinegar I 

q  Pinegar  II 

o  Pinegar  III 

?  Pineview  (1-12,  50-61, 99-110> 

|  '  Pineview  (13-24,  62-73, 111-122) 

j  Pineview  (25-36,  74-85, 123-134) 

i  A  Pineview  (37-48, 86-97, 135-146) 

V  Pineview  (148-171, 197-201) 

|  Pineview  (172- 183, 184-195) 

1  Pink  Pad 
Pioneer 

2  Porter-Hill 

9  Provo 

1  Queen  Arms 

4  Raintree  (101-104,  143-144,  149-152, 

4  201-208,  245,  252,  301-308,  345-352) 

4  Raintree  (129-132,  137,  140,  145-148, 

1  229-232,  237-244,  329-332,  337-344) 

1  Raintree  (105-112,  121-128,  133-136, 

3  225-228,  233-236,  325-328,  333-336) 

4  Raintree  (113-120,  209-224,  309-324) 

4  Reams  (East  Side) 

4  Reams  (West  Side) 

1  Regency  (101-104,  201-204,  301-304) 

1  Regency  (105-107,  205-207,  305-307) 

Regency  (108-111,  208-211,  308-311) 
q  Riviera  (Bldgs  A,  B,  D,  F— 2nd  & 

3rd  Floors,  less  Apts.  68-71) 

Riviera  (Bldgs  C,  E,  F — 1st  Floor — 

10  G,  plus  Apts,  132-137,  less  Apts. 

8  60,  65,  66,  67  &  84-49) 

1  Riviera  (Bldgs  H,  I,  J,  K,  L — 

5  less  Apts.  102, 103, 105, 

5  &  132-137) 

5  Riviera  (Apts.  60,  65,  66, 

9  67, 102, 103  &  105) 

Riviera  (68-71, 84-89) 


ADDRESS  V 

255  East  400  North 
600  North  653  East 
665  North  500  East 
665  North  500  East 
420  East  700  North 
680  North  750  West 

190  East  700  North 
520  North  200  East 
215  East  500  North 
280  East  500  North 
416  North  100  East 
1980  N.  Canyon  Road 
926  South  600  West 
830  North  100  West 
185  East  600  North 
570  North  100  East 
345  East  500  North 
1285  North  200  West 
1285  North  200  West 
739  North  400  East 
561  East  400  North 
330  East  700  North 
670  North  300  East 
1552  N.  Moon  River  Dr. 
225  East  700  North 

284  North  200  East 

731  North  200  East 
910  North  900  East 
910  North  900  East 
910  North  900  East 
560  North  400  East 
590  North  200  East 
240  East  600  North 
315  East  600  North 
1565  North  Univ.  Ave. 
1565  North  Univ.  Ave. 
1565  North  Univ.  Ave. 
1565  North  Univ.  Ave. 
1565  North  Univ.  Ave. 
1565  North  Univ.  Ave. 
655  East  600  North 
80  West  880  North 
460  East  700  North 
214  North  600  East 

785  East  820  North 


2000  N.  200  West 
2000  N.  200  West 

2000  N.  200  West 
2000  N.  200  West 
320-498  N.  750  E. 
320-498  N.  750  E. 

750  East  820  North 
750  East  820  North, 
740  East  820  North 

1505  N.  Canyon  Road 
1505  N.  Canyon  Road 

1505  N.  Canyon  Road 

1505  N.  Canyon  Road 
1505  N.  Canyon  Road 


84 

49 

108 


STAKE  APARTMENT  NAME 

ADDRESS 

1 

Robert  E.  Lee  (1-4, 10-18) 

900  North  900  East 

3 

Robert  E.  Lee  (5-9) 

900  North  900  East 

1 

Roman  Gardens 

450  North  1060  East 

1 

Royal  Oak 

87  West  880  N. 

1 

9 

Ruffner 

649  North  300  East 

Seville  (19-30 

185  East  300  N. 

4 

Seville  (31-36) 

185  East  300  N. 

1 

Seville  (1-18) 

185  East  300  N. 

1 

Spanish  Villa  I 

Sherwood  Arms 

445  West  500  North 

1 

650  North  100  West 

4 

Sparks  II 

999  East  450  North 

10 

Stevens 

260  North  500  East 

4/8 

7 

Summerhays 

620  North  100  West 

10 

Tanner 

139  East  400  North 

Tawzer 

450  North  1000  East 

* 

Taylor 

25  East  900  North 

.  7 

Town  House 

57  West  700  North 

1 

3 

1 

U.N.  House 

440  East  700  North 

1 

Villa  (Bldgs  2,  3,  5, 6, 9, 10A) 

865  North  160  West 

? 

Villa  (Bldgs  7,  8, 11, 12, 10B) 

865  North  160  West 

Villa  (Bldgs  1,  4) 

865  North  160  West 

Villa  Maria  (Single) 

800  East  400  South 

1 

Villa  Maria  (Married) 

800  East  400  South 

Village  (1661-1666, 1673-1709, 1712) 
Village  (1667, 1672, 1710, 1711, 

1757  S.  Village  Lane 

1713, 1757) 

1757  S.  Village  Lane 

2 

Y’s  Manor 

765  North  400  East 

2 

Young 

75  West  960  N. 

FOR  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  WARD  BOUNDARIES  AN] 
SCHEDULES  CONTACT  THE  SCHEDULING  OFFICER  FO] 
YOUR  STAKE: 


1st  Stake 
2nd  Stake 
3rd  Stake 
4th  Stake 
5th  Stake 
6th  Stake 
7th  Stake 
8th  Stake 
9th  Stake 
10th  Stak 
11th  Stak 
12th  Stak 


R.  LaVar  Huntzinger 
Shelly  Brown 
Dale  Goodson 
Reed  H.  Blake 
Robert  Lamoreaux 
David  M.  Donaldson 
Barry  L.  Bartlett 
Dee  H.  Barker 
Berrey  Parker 
Douglas  S.  Warren 
Greg  Smith 
O.  Wendle  Nielsen 


225-9425 

375-4853 

224-0983 

375-2883 

224- 0475 
377-2104 

225- 9669 
375-1442 
224-1572 
377-1524 
374-6076 
373-3199 


Off-Campus  chape!  address 


Crestline  Center 
Deseret  Industries 
Dixon  Jr.  High  School 
Edgemont  School 
Farrer  Jr.  High  School 
Franklin  School 
Grandview  School 
Geneva  School 
Henager  College 


250  E.  1650  So.,  Orem 
340  W.  920  S. 

1376  N.  State 
750  W.  200  N. 

3600  N.  500  W. 

10N.  600  E. 

683  W.  300  S. 

1591 N.  Jordan  Ave. 


Pioneer  Ward  940  West  100  North 

Provo  4th  Ward  Chapel  100  West  400  North 


65  W?  400  N . ,  Orem 

_ „ _ 250  W.  Center 

Hillcrest  School  651 E.  1400  S.,  Orem 

Joaquin  School  550  N.  600  E. 

Lakeview  Chapel  Geneva  Road 

LDS  Institute  UTC  Campus788  W.  100S.  Orem 
Lincoln  Chapel  440  E.  800  S.,  Orem 

Maeser  School  150  S .  500  E. 

Manavu  Ward  395  E.  600  N. 

Meadows  Center  940  S.  600  W. 

Lakeridge  Jr.  High  951 S.  400  W.,  Orem 


Provo  High  School 
Provo  Seminary 
Provost  School 
Rock  Canyon  School 
Sunset  View  School 
Timpanogos  School 
Trade  Tech 

Vineyard  Chapel 
Wasatch  School 
Westmore  School 


1125  N.  University 
50  W.  960  N. 

629  S.  1000  E. 

2400  N.  650  E. 

525  S.  1600  W. 

449  N.  500  W. 

1395  N.  150  E. 

8th  S.  —  Rt.  114,  ( 
1080  N.  1000E. 
1150  S.  Main,  Orel 


Church  leaders  list 
membership  rules 

TKe  First  Presidency  and  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  have  established  twelve  campus  stakes.  These  stakes  have  been  divided 
into  an  appropriate  number  of  wards,  affording  opportunities  for  work  and  service  in  the 
Church. 

The  First  Presidency  and  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve  have  also  established  the  following 
procedures  concerning  ward  membership: 

1.  Each  single  student  living  away  from  home  must  attend  the  B.Y.U.  singles  ward  in 
which  he  or  she  resides.  Single  students  who  reside  with  “close”  relatives  may  attend  the 
ward  which  the  relatives  attend  or  may  attend  the  B.Y.U.  singles  ward  in  which  the  student 
resides.  Notification  of  the  choice  should  be  given  to  the  B.Y.U.  Bishop  and  the  Bishop  in¬ 
volved. 

2.  Single  students  living  with  their  parents  must  attend  the  off-campus  ward  in  which  the 
family  resides. 

3.  A  single  person  who  is  not  a  student  at  B.Y.U.,  but  who  is  living  away  from  home,  may 
attend  the  singles  campus  ward  in  which  he  or  she  resides.  Permission  of  the  B.Y.U.  Bishop 
and  adherence  to  B.Y.U.  standards  are  required. 

4.  A  married  couple,  providing  the  husband  or  wife  is  a  B.Y.U.  student,  may  elect  to  at¬ 
tend  the  off-campus  ward  or  the  B.Y.U.  married  ward  in  which  residence  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.  The  campus  ward  bishop  should  be  notified  of  any  decision. 

5.  AH  married  students  living  in  B.Y.U.  married  housing  must  attend  the  B.Y.U.  wards  in 
which  they  reside. 

6.  Asian  students  may  attend  the  Asian  Ward  or  the  ward  in  which  they  reside.  Non- 
Asian  students  may  not  attend  the  Asian  Ward. 

7.  Any  departure  from  the  above  procedures  must  be  with  the  express  written  permission 
of  the  (1)  B.Y.U.  Ward  Bishop  and  (2)  B.Y.U.  Stake  President,  as  well  as  (3)  Ward  Bishop, 
and  (4)  Stake  President  involved.  In  case  these  brethern  are  unable  to  agree,  no  exception 
may  be  made  without  a  determination  by  the  First  Presidency. 

May  you  prosper  and  be  blessed  while  attending  B.Y.U. 

Sincerely  your  brethern, 


Merrill  J.  Bateman 
A.  Garth  Fisher 
Bill  J.  Pope 
Robert  K.  Thomas 
J.  Robert  Driggs 
Gurcharan  S.  Gill 
Rex  E.  Lee 
Eliot  A.  Butler 
Lorin  F.  Wheelwright 
George  Pace 
Gregory  E.  Austin 
C.  Verl  Clark 


President  B.Y.U. 
President  B.Y.U. 
President  B.Y.U. 
President  B.Y.U. 
President  B.Y.U. 
President  B.Y.U. 
President  B.Y.U. 
President  B.Y.U. 
President  B.Y.U. 
President  B.Y.U. 
President  B.Y.U. 
President  B.Y.U. 


1st  Stake 
2nd  Stake 
3rd  Stake 
4th  Stake 
5th  Stake 
6th  Stake 
7th  Stake 
8th  Stake 
9th  Stake 
10th  Stake 
11th  Stake 
12th  Stake 


On-campus  housing-wards  listed 


Hinckley 

Hinckley 

Hinckley 

Hinckley 

Hinckley 

Hinckley 

Chipman 

Chipman 

Chipman 

John 

John 

John 

Taylor 

Taylor 

Taylor 

Stover 

Stover 

Stover 

Stover 

Budge 

Budge 

Merrill 

Merrill 

May' 

May 


HERITAGE  HALLS 


Bowen 

Broadbent 

Carroll 

Felt 

Fox 

Fugal 

Gates 

Harris 

Horne 

Kimball 

Maeser 
Penrose 
A.  R.  Richards 
E.  S.  Richards 
Robinson 

Rogers 

Shipp 

L.  M.  Smith 

M.  F.  Smith 
Snow 


WARD  STAKE 


DESERET  TOWERS 


3200 

3100 

2200 

1200 

1100 

2100 

1100, 1200 
2100,  2200 
3100,  3200 
11,00  1200 
2100,  2200 
3100,  3200 
1100, 1200 

2100,  2200 
3100,  3200 
1200,  2200,  3200 
1100 
2100 
3100 

1100,  2100,  3100 
1200,  2200,  3200 

1100,  2100, 3100 
1200,  2200,  3200 
1100,  2100, 3100 
1200,  2200,  3200 


WARD  STAKE 


HALL 

Richards 

Richards 

Richards 

Bennion 

Bennion 

Bennion 

Whitney 

Whitney 

Penrose 

Penrose 


Ballard 

Ballard 

Ballard 

Callis 

Callis 

Callis 

Callis 

Callis 

Callis 

W 

W 

W 


FLOORS/APTS  WARD  STAKE 


WYMOUNT  TERRACE 
COMPLEX  APTS 


1-36, 121-150 

37-120 

151-234 

135-318 

319-390 

319-462 


B.Y.U.  TRAILER  PARK 
TRAILER  NUMBERS 


Tingey 

Wells 

Witney 

Young 
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Ward  bishops  and  schedules  listed 


PRIESTHOOD 

RELIEF  SOCIETY 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SACRAMENT  MEETING 

Ward 

StakeBishop 

Home  Address 

Phone 

Time 

Place 

TIMES 

PLACE 

TIME 

PLACE 

TIME 

PLACE 

1 

6 

Leland  B.  Wakefield 

1175  Briar  Ave.  Provo 

377-8225 

8:00 

Quad  4  Bldg.  D 

8:00  p.m.  Quad  4  Bldg.  D 

8pm  Thurs.Quad  4  Bldg.  D 

10:00 

Pleasant  View  Chapel 

2:30 

Pleasant  View  Capel 

2 

9 

David  Bauer 

1424  N.  1500  W.  Provo 

375-6534 

11:30 

Provo  Seminary 

•11:30 

Provo  Seminary 

12:45 

Provo  Seminary 

5:30 

Provo  Seminary 

3 

2 

John  N.  Cannon 

1890  N.  1450  E.  Provo 

377-4047 

8:00 

396ELWC 

'8:00 

347  ELWC 

9:15 

396  ELWC 

3:30 

396  ELWC 

4 

5 

Kent  Rowley 

1169  S.  400  W.,  Orem 

225-7624 

8:00 

Exp.  Th.  HFAC 

8:00 

B201  HFAC 

9:15 

Exp.  Th.  HFAC 

1:00 

Exp.  Th.  HFAC 

5 

11 

Kay  A.  Young 

Richard  M.  Hartley 

230  S.  700  E.  Orem 

225-7381 

10:45 

Manavu  Cultural  Hall 

10:45 

Room  8  Manavu 

12:00 

Manavu  Chapel 

500 

Manavu  Chapel 

.  6 

2 

2131  Hindenberg  Ln.  Provo 

4045  N.  Canyon  Rd.  Provo 

377-2131 

10:45 

245ELWC 

10:45 

321  ELWC 

12:00 

245  ELWC 

5:30 

245  ELWC 

7 

9 

Robert  Gardner 

225-0376 

9:45 

377  CB 

9:45 

Lounge/381  CB 
A150JKBA 

11:00 

377  CB 

3:00 

377  CB 

8 

.  4 

John  R.  McCoy 

880  E.  500  S.  Orem 

225-5528 

10:20 

Alumni 

10:20 

10:30 

184  JKB 

4:00 

184  JKB 

9 

8 

David  R.  Lyon 

1700  N.  Oak  Ln.  Provo 

375-3292 

9:30 

Maesar  School 

9:30 

Maesar  School 

11:00 

Maesar  School 

5:00 

Maesar  School 

10 

*3 

Spencer  S.  Hunn 

625  S.  850  E.  Orem 

225-7375 

8:30 

St.  Francis 

8:30 

St.  Francis 

10:00 

St.  Francis 

2:00 

St.  Francis 

11 

1 

Gerald  L.  Hayward 

1480  N.  2040  W.  Provo 

374-1414 

9:15 

205  Smith 

9:15 

267  Grant 

10:45 

JS  Auditorium 

2:45 

JS  Auditorium 

12 

10 

Joseph  E.  Bye 

432  W.  650  S.  Orem 

224-1782 

10:00 

252  MARB 

10:00 

260  ESC 

11:30 

456  MARB 

6:00 

456  MARB 

13 

10 

Victor  L.  Ludlow 

1147  E.  820  N.  Provo 

373-4910 

10:00 

248  MARB 

10:00 

250  ESC 

11:30 

446  MARB 

6:00 

446  MARB 

14 

12 

LaVoir  Merrill 

625  Stadium  Ave.  Provo 

373-3518 

8:00 

306  Law  Bldg. 

8:00 

303  Law  Bldg. 

9:30 

303  Law  Bldg. 

12  45 

303  Law  Bldg. 

15 

10 

N.  Gregory  Soter 

David  Rapier 

1862  S.  543  E.  Orem 

225-4837 

9:00 

252  MARB 

9:00 

260  ESC 

10:30 

456  MARB 

4:00 

456  MARB 

16 

5 

3981 N.  650  E.  Provo 

225-9224 

9:00 

Dr.  Gr.  Rm.  HFAC 

9:00 

C485HFAC 

10:15 

Drama  Th.  HFAC 

3:00 

Drama  Th.  HFAC 

17 

10 

Jay  C.  Hamilton 

859  S.  860  E.  Orem 

225-0763 

8:15 

253  MARB 

9:30 

260  ESC 

11:00 

455  MARB 

4:00 

455  MARB 

18 

6 

Hal  G.  Moore 

631 W.  650  S.,  Orem 

225-7125 

8:30 

Cent.  Bldg.  Wyview 

7pm  Wed.  Cent.  Bldg.  Wyview 

11:00 

Pleas.  View  Chapel 

4:00 

Pleas.  View  Chapel 

19 

12 

RossCheesman 

890  Sage  Cir.  PI.  Gr. 

785-5788 

10:00 

Morris  Center 

10:00 

Bean  Theatre 

11:30 

303  Law  Bldg. 

4:15 

303  Law  Bldg. 

20 

4 

Louis  B.  Cardon 

241 E.  1950  S.  Orem 

225-1710 

9:15 

86JKB 

9:15 

81  JKB 

10:30 

A104JKB 

6:00 

A104JKB 

21 

3 

Max  C.  Elliott 

391 W.  700  N.  Provo 

373-8750 

8:30 

Wasatch  School 

8:30 

Wasatch  School 

10:00 

Wasatch  School 

2:00 

Wasatch  School 

22 

2 

Daniel  F.  Bachelder 

191 W.  Center  Springville 

489-4501 

8:00 

109  ELWC 

8:00 

E.  Ballroom  ELWC 

9:16 

E.  Ballroom  ELWC 

3:30 

E.  Ballroom  ELWC 

23 

3 

Donald  D.  Jamison 

3258  N.  Mohawk  Ln.  Provo 

377-5565 

8:30 

2201 SFLC 

8:30 

So.  Chap.  SFLC 

1205  SFLC 

10:00 

So.  Chap  SFLC 

1:00 

So.  Chap.  SFLC 

24 

3 

John  R.  Pusey 

W.  Allen  Nielson 

269  S.  300  E.  Orem 

225-8904 

9:30 

2201  SFLC 

9:30 

11:00 

So.  Chap  SFLC 

3:00 

So.  Chap.  SFLC 

Provo  4th  Ward 

25 

8 

545  S.  450  E.  Orem 

225-6386 

10:45 

Provo  4  th  Ward 

10:45 

Provo  4th  Ward. 

12:00 

Provo  4th  Ward 

5:00 

26 

1 

Wesley  W.  Craig  Jr. 

505  E.  4750  N.  Provo 

225-3642 

8:30 

205 JSB 

8:30 

JS  Auditorium 

9:45 

JS  Auditorium 

1:00 

JS  Auditorium 

27 

9 

Donald  Jarvis  , 

1256  Locust  Ln.  Provo 

377-6133 

8:30 

Provo  Seminary 

8:30 

Provo  Seminary 

9:45 

Provo  Seminary 

3:00 

Provo  Seminary 

28 

10 

Michael  E.  Johnson 

1108E.  200  N.  Springville 

489-7541 

9:00 

248  MARB 

9:00 

250  ESC 

10:30 

446  MARB 

4:00 

446  MARB 

29 

8 

Monroe  G.  Gallier 

470  E.  1980  N.  Provo 

377-1515 

8:30 

Maesar  School 

8:30 

Maesar  School 

10:00 

Maesar  School 

1  3:00 

Maesar  School 

30 

4 

LeRoy  G.  Maughan 
Reed  E.  Rawson 

760  N.  Locust  Ln.  Lindon 

785-3934 

8:00 

288  JKB 

8:00 

278  JKB 

9:15 

A170JKBA 

2:00 

A170JKBA 

31 

3 

674  S.  500  E.  Orem 

225-7452 

8:00 

2201 SLFC 

8:00 

No.  Chap  SFLC 

Varsity  Th.  ELWC 
*  Cent.  Bldg.  Wyview 

9:30 

No.  Chap.  SFLC 
Varsity  Th.  ELWC 
Pleas.  View  Chapel 

1:00 

No.  Chap.  SFLC 

Varsity  Th.  ELWC 

32 

2 

Richard  K.  Miner 

565  S.  200  E.  Springville 

489-4126 

10:45 

110  ELWC 

10:45 

12:00 

5:30 

33 

6 

Marley  Peterson 

3292  Canyon  Rd.  Provo 

375-8282 

10:00 

Cent.  Bldg.  Wyview 

247  MARB 

3:30  p.m. 

12:00 

5:30 

Pleas.  View  Chapel 

34 

10 

Franz  Johansen 

299  E.  4000  N.  Provo 

225-4314 

10:30 

10:30 

250  ESC 

12:00 

445  MARB 

6:00 

445  MARB 

35 

9 

Stephen  Burningham 
Stephen  Nadauld 
William  I.  Nelson 

1211 N.  700  W.  Orem 

225-6336 

10:30 

393/406  CB 

10:30 

Lounge/381  CB 
C580HFAC 

12:00 

377  CB 

5:00 

377  CB 

36 

5 

3697  N.  760  E.  Provo 

224-1305 

1:00 

F-201  HFAC 

9:00 

11:15 

Recital  Hall  HFAC 

5:00 

Recital  Hall  HFAC 

37 

6 

801  Crestview  Ave.  Provo 

225-5881 

10:45 

Quad  2  Bldg.  B 

Joaquin  School 

10:45  p.m. 

*  Quad  2  Bldg.  B 

Joaquin  School 

9:00 

Rock  Canyon  School 

1:30 

Rock  Canyon  School 

38 

39 

40 

3 

David  R.  Barlow 
Discontinued 

Larry  H.  Peer 

214  W.  Alturas  Cir.  Orem 

225-7183 

8:30 

8:30 

10:00 

Joaquin  School 

2:00 

Joaquin  School 

2 

949  E.  600  N.  Orem 

225-8964 

8:00 

245  ELWC 

8:00 

321  ELWC 

9:15 

245  ELWC 

3:30 

245  ELWC 

41 

12 

Richard  W.  Lohner 

1701 N.  1450  E.  Provo 

374-6984 

8:30 

Provost  School 

8:30 

Provost  School 

10:00 

Provost  School 

2:00 

Provost  School 

42 

5 

E.  Roger  White 

125  W.  4750 N.  Provo 

224-6362 

1:00 

Co.  Gr.  Rm.  HFAC 

1:00 

C485HFAC 

11:15 

Drama  Th.  HFAC 

5:00 

Drama  Th.  HFAC 

43 

12 

W.  Patrick  Wyman 

3114  Navajo  Ln/  Provo 

375-6156 

9:30 

Provost  School 

9:30 

Provost  School 

11:00 

Provost  School 

4:00 

Provost  School 

44 

6 

Patrick  Crawley 

1133  N.  Temple  Dr.  Provo 

375-1311 

9:00 

Quad  5  Bldg.  D 

9:00* 

Quad  7  Bldg.  B 

11:30 

Rock  Canyon  School 

3:30 

Rock  Canyon  School 

45 

5 

Ray  Williams 

4182  Crestview  Ave.  Provo 

225-3657 

8:00 

Recital  Hall  HFAC 

8:00 

C580  HFAC 

9:15 

Recital  Hall  HFAC 

1:00 

Recital  Hall  HFAC 

46 

5 

Ronald  Bybee 

465  S.  1000  W.  Orem 

225-2275 

9:00 

F-201  HFAC 

9:00 

C580HFAC 

10:15 

Recital  Hall  HFAC 

3:00 

Recital  Hall  HFAC 

47 

5. 

324  E.  1655  S.  Orem 

225-1355 

8:00 

Drama  Th.  HFAC 

8:00 

C485HFAC 

9:15 

Drama  Th.  HFAC 

1:00 

Drama  Th.  HFAC 

48 

5 

Ford  L.  Stevenson 

321  E.  150  N.  Orem 

225-8461 

9:00 

E400HFAC 

9:00 

E251  HFAC 

10:15 

E250HFAC 

3:00 

E250HFAC 

49 

1 

Irvin  G.  Bassett 

1055  E.  Hillcrest  Dr.  Springvile 
2242  N.  Pleasant  View  Ln.  Provo 

489-6298 

8:30 

215  JSB 

8:30 

179  JSB 

9:45 

179  JSB 

1:00 

179  JSB 

50 

12 

William  C.  Callahan 

377-2242 

9:30 

Farrer  Jr.  High 

9:30 

Farrer  Jr.  High 

11:0.0 

Farrer  Jr.  High 

4:00 

Farrer  Jr.  High 

51 

1 

Richard  D.  Thomas 

690  E.  970  W.  Provo 

374-1598 

10:30 

205  JSB 

10:30 

168  Brimahll 

11:45 

JS  Auditorium 

4:30 

JS  Auditorium 

52 

2 

Richard  A.  Heckmann 

603  E.  4300  N.  Provo 

224-0172 

8:00 

Din.  Mez.  ELWC 

8:00 

Skyroom 

Hillcrest  School 

9:15 

Skyroom 

Hillcrest  School 

3:30 

Skryoom 

Hillcrest  School 

53 

7 

H.  Earl  Farn worth 

355  S.  Palisades  Dr.  Orem 

225-6093 

8:30 

Hillcrest  School 

8:30 

9:45 

2:00 

54 

11 

Larry  E.  Bilick 

3359  Cherokee  Ln.  Provo 

375-5615 

8:30 

Utah  Tech.  College 

8:30 

Utah  Tech  College 

9:45 

Utah  Tech  College 

3:00 

Utah  Tech.  College 

55 

4 

J.  Dean  Barnett 

621 E.  Sagewood  Ave.  Provo 

375-7880 

8:00 

86  JKB 

8:00 

81  JKB 

9:15 

A 104  JKBA 

2:00  , 

,  A104JKBA 

56 

10 

Merlin  D.  Isaacson 

512  E.  3750  N.  Provo 

225-7709 

8:15 

Edgemont  School 

8:15 

Edgemont  School 

St.  Francis 

10:00 

Edgemont  School 

St.  Francis 

4:00 

Edgemont  School 

St.  Francis 

57 

3 

Robert  H.  Slover 

1717  N.  Pine  Ln.  Provo 

375-7890 

9:30 

St.  Francis 

9:30 

11:00 

4:00 

58 

4 

Don  Marshall 

2765  Oneida  Lane  Provo 

374-9569 

8:00 

Alumni 

8:00 

A150JKBA 

9:15 

184  JKB 

2:00 

184  JKB 

59 

11 

Charles  E.  Greer 

137  Candlewood  Place,  Provo 

375-2634 

-9:30 

Manavu  Cultural  Hall 

9:30 

Room  8  Manavu 

11:00 

Manavu  Chapel 
TimpViewH.S. 

3:30 

Manavu  Chapel 

Timp  ViewH.S. 

60 

6 

Howard  R.  Francis 

2025 ;N.  1450  E.  Provo 

375-1191 

8:30 

Quad  6  Bldg.  D 

Wasatch  School 

,8:30** 

Quad  6  Bldg.  D 
Wasatch  School 

11:15 

4:30 

61 

3 

Douglas  H.  Parker 

1168  Old  Willow  Ln.  Provo 

374-0357 

9:30 

9:30 

11:00 

Wasatch  School  ■ 

4:00 

Wasatch  School 

62 

11 

Gary  H.  Carver 

'  292  E.  4075  N.  Provo 

224-4244 

9:00 

LDS  Inst-Orem/UTC 

9:00 

LDS  Inst-Orem/UTC 

10:15 

LDS  Inst-Orem/UTC 

3:00 

LDS  Inst-Orem/UTC 

63 

4 

Louis  E.  Ringger 
Howard  W.  Barnes 

776  W.  700  S.  Orem 

225-2395 

10:20 

86  JKB 

10:20 

81  JKB 

8:30 

A104JKBA 

4:00 

A104JKBA 

64 

4 

1180  Mt.  Ridge  Rd.  Provo 

375-0701 

9:15 

Alumni 

9:15 

A150JKBA 

10:30 

184  JKB 

6:00 

184  JKB 

65 

12 

David  Paulsen  , 

225  E.  300  N.  Orem 

225-9495 

9:00 

206  Law  Bldg. 

1 230-238  McKay 

9:00 

205  Law  Bldg. 

10:30 

205  Law  Bldg. 

2:30 

205  Law  Bldg. 

66 

1 

David  N.  Wright 

1506  N.  2040  W.  Provo 

373-4410 

8:30 

8:30 

215  McKay 

206  Law  Bldg. 

9:45 

215  McKay 

205  Law  Bldg.  , 

1:00 

215  McKay 

205  Law  Bldg. 

67  ' 

12 

James  Nance 

-  54 1  E.‘ Aaron  Ave .  Springville 

489-4041 

10:00 

306  Law  Bldg. 

10:00 

11:30 

4:15 

68 

4 

James  A.  Jensen 

2821  N.700E.  Provo 

.  374-8237 

9:15 

288  JKB 

,  9:15 

278  JKB 

10:30 

A170JKBA 

6:00 

A170JKBA 

9 

Murray  F.  Allen 

3105  Comanche  Ln.  Provo 

375-0651 

10:00 

Provo  High  School 

10:00 

Provo  High  School 
Henager  College 

11:30 

Provo  Hi^h  School 

5:00 

Provo  High  School 

70 

7 

G.  Reese  Pulham 

1093  E.  800  N.  Orem 

225-3525 

9:45 

Henager  College 

9:45 

11:00 

Henager  College 

4:00 

Henager  College 

71 

3 

Richard  A.  Heaps 

688  S.  630  E.  Orem 

225-8442 

10:00 

2201  SFLC 

10:00 

1205  SFLC 

11:30 

No.  Chap.  SFLC 

5:00 

No.  Chap.  SFLC 

72 

12 

Jay  Broadbent 

1688  N.  Oak  Lp.  Provo 

373-1212 

8:30 

Farrer  Jr.  High 

8:30 

Farrer  Jr.  High 

10:00 

Farrer  Jr.  High 

2:00 

Farrer  Jr.  High 

73 

1 

Dennie  D.  Butterfield 

450  W.  Chokecherry  Cir.  Orem 

225-6857 

10:30 

170  Grant 

10:30 

267  Grant 

11:45 

179  JSB 

4:30 

179  JSB 

74 

1 

Mark  J.  Howard 

1211  S.  490  W.  Orem 

225-7127 

10:45 

230-238  McKay 

10:45 

115  McKay 

Dixon  Jr.  High 

12:00 

215  McKay 

Dixon  Jr.  High 

4:30 

215  McKay 

Dixon  Jr.  High 

75 

8 

Jay  A.  Adamson 

351 E.  700  E.  O:  m 

225-7335 

10:00 

Dixon  Jr.  High 

10:00 

11:30 

5:00 

76 

7 

Gary  Smith 

William  A.  Raventos 

990  E.  2680  N.  I  ovo 

375-0290 

9:45 

Hillcrest  School 

9:45 

Hillcrest  School 

11:00 

Hillcrest  School 

4:00 

Hillcrest  School 

77 

10 

995  N.  950  E.  Ore  m 

224-0877 

9:30 

Edgemont  School 

9:30 

Edgemont  School 

11:00 

Edgemont  School 

6:00 

Edgemont  School 

78 

.  2 

Steven  Shallenberger 

911  S.  190  W.  Or.  i 

225-7235 

10:45 

Dining  Mez.  ELWC 

230  McKay 

10:45 

Skryoom  ELWC 

12:00 

Skyroom  ELWC 

5:30 

Skyroom  ELWC 

79 

7 

LeRoy  Williams 

Harold  Hoopes 

David  E.  White 

191 N.  600  W.  O;  m 

225-2097 

8.00 

8:00 

115  McKay 

9:15 

115  McKay 

2:00 

115  McKay 

80 

7. 

1685  N.  1500  E.  Provo 

373-5554 

8:00 

133  RB 

8:00 

131  RB 

9:15 

115  McKay 

205  Law  Bldg. 

4:00 

267  RB 

81 

12 

366  E.  150  N.  Orem 

225-4425 

8:00 

206  Law  Bldg. 

8:00 

205  Law  Bldg. 

9:30 

12:45 

205  Law  Bldg. 

82 

11 

Larry  C.  Farmer 

464  S.  520  E.  Orem 

225-7350 

7:45 

Rm.  6&  8  Manavu 

7:30  pm** 

R.S.  Rm.  Manavu 

9:00 

Manavu  Chapel 

3:00 

Manavu  Chapel 

83 

2 

Thomas  S.  Catherall 

1147  W.  450  N.  Provo 

375-4035 

10:45 

347  ELWC 

10:45 

396  ELWC 

12:00 

396  ELWC 

5:30 

396  ELWC 

84 

3 

Hugo  Boren 

180  E.  2680  N.  Provo 

377-2324 

9:30 

Joaquin  School 

9:30 

Joaquin  School 

11:00 

Joaquin  School 

4:00 

Joaquin  School 

85 

8 

Leland  Briggs 

1717  N.  1450  E.  Provo 

373-2502 

8:00 

Provo  4th  Ward 

8:00 

Provo  4th  Ward 

9:15 

Provo  4th  Ward 

3:00 

Provo  4th  Ward 

86 

2 

Keith  Karren 

1717  N.  1450  E.  Provo 

225-7398 

10:45 

109  ELWC 

10:45 

E.  Ballroom  ELWC 

12:00 

E.  Ballroom  ELWC 

5:30 

E.  Ballroom  ELWC 

87 

6 

Gordon  Sagers 

Gordon  E.  Hansen 

452  E.  3050  N.  Provo 

373-3099 

8:00 

Quad.  7  Bldg.  B 

8:00 

Quad  5  Bldg  D 

9:45 

TimpviewH.S. 

134  RB 

3:00 

TimpviewH.S. 

283RB 

88 

7 

385  E.  100  N.  Orem 

225-1268 

9:15 

133  RB 

9:15 

131  RB 

10:30 

3:00 

89 

9 

Grover  Swallow 

2040  W.  1538  N.  Provo 

374-2667 

8:40 

Timpanogos  School 

8:45 

Timpanogos  School 

10:30 

Timpanogos  School 

2:30 

Timpanogas  School 

90 

9 

Hal  Clyde 

908  Hillcrest  Dr.  Springville 

489-6985 

8:45 

Westmore  School 

8:45 

Westmore  School 

10:30 

Westmore  School 

3:00 

Westmore  School 

91 

5 

Mac  Niel  Boyter 

56  E.  1100  S.  Orem 

225-6326 

1:00 

E400HFAC 

1:00 

E251  HFAC 

11:15 

E250HFAC 

5:00 

E250  HFAC 

92 

3 

David  A.  Squires 

1731 S.  145  E.  Orem 

225-5156 

9:00 

2201  SFLC 

9:00 

1205  SFLC 

10:30 

No.  Chpl,  SFLC 

3:00 

No.  Chpl  SLFC 

93 

8 

Jay  Dallin 

2781  Arapahoe  Ln .  Provo 

373-3448 

8:15 

Crestline  Center 

8:15 

Crestline  Center 

10:00 

Crestline  Center 

3:00 

Crestline  Center 

94 

.12 

Robert  W.  Petty 

Eugene  T.  Buckner 

761 N.  300  W.  Provo 

375-0804 

9:00 

306  Law  Bldg. 

9:00 

303  Law  Bldg. 

10:30 

303  Law  Bldg. 

2:30 

303  Law  Bldg. 

95 

10 

1504  N.  1830  W.  Provo 

375-8723 

10:30 

253  MARB 

10:30 

260  ESC 

12:00 

445  MARB 

6:00 

445  MARB 

96 

2 

Samuel  J.  Hammond 

3664  Foothill  Dr.  Provo 

374-2648 

8:00 

110  ELWC 

8:00 

Varsity  Theatre 

9:15 

Varsity  Theatre 

3:30 

Varsity  Theatre 

97 

8 

Dick  W.  Thurston 

575  Sumac,  Provo 

375-9458 

9:15 

Pioneer  Ward 

9:15 

Pioneer  Ward 

12:00 

Pioneer  Ward 

5:00 

Pioneer  Ward 

98 

11 

Euegen  Orton 

297  E.  3140  N.  Provo 

373-6481 

9:15 

Lincoln  Chapel 

9:15  j 

Lincoln  Chapel 

11:00 

Lincoln  Chapel 

5:00 

Lincoln  Chapel 

99 

8 

LeRoy  W.  Bearson 

4236  N.  Scenic  Dr.  Provo 

224-1014 

9:00 

Meadows  Apartments 

168  Brimhall 

9:00 

Meadows.Apts. 

10:30 

Meadows  Apts. 

3:00 

Meadows  Apts. 

100 

1 

Alden  B.  Tueller 

248  E.  550  N.  Orem 

224-4908 

9:15 

9:15 

179  JSB 

10:45 

179  JSB 

2:45 

179  JSB 

101 

9 

Robert  Burton 

931  N.  910  E.  Orem 

224-0066 

8:00 

377  CB 

8:00 

Lounge  381/406  CB 

9:30 

377  CB 

1:00 

377  CB 

102 

6 

Leland  K.  Dayton 

1485  E.  1850  N.  Provo 

373-7185 

10:45 

Quad.  1  Bldg.  B 

Rm. 7/Cult. Hall-Manavu 

8  pm* 

Quad  1  Bldg.  B 

R.S.  Rm.  Manavu 

9:00 

Pleasant  View  Chpl. 

1:00 

Pleasant  View  Chpl. 

103 

11 

Dale  O.  Richards 

3774  N.  700  E.  Provo 

225-7399 

8:00 

7:30  pm* 

10:00 

Manavu  Chapel 

2:00 

Manavu  Chapel 

104 

5 

Carl  Bacon 

4090  N.  Crestview  Ave.  Provo 

225-5297 

8:00 

E250HFAC 

8:00 

E251  HFAC 

9:15 

E250HFAC 

1:00 

E250  HFAC 

105 

8 

DeLamar  Jensen 

1079  Briar  Ave.  Provo 

377-1517 

9:30 

Crestline  Center 

9:30 

Crestline  Center 

11:00 

Crestline  Center 

5:00 

Crestline  Center 

106 

4 

Gary  L.  Jensen 

57  S.  Eastwood  Dr.  Orem 

225-1253 

10:20 

11  JKB 

10:20 

172  JKB 

8:30 

115  JKB 

4:00 

115  JKB 

107 

1 

Paul  C.  Pollei 

525  E.  2875  N.  Provo 

375-8079 

10:15 

355-359  McKay 

10:15 

115  McKay 

11:30 

115  McKay 

4:00 

115  McKay 

108 

1 

Robert  J.  Peters 

3928  N.  650  E.  Provo 

225-7835 

9:15 

230-238  McKay 

Utah  Tech.  College 

9:15 

215  McKay 

10:45 

215  McKay 

2:45 

215  McKay 

109 

11 

Harman  Steed 

469  E.  4380  N.  Provo 

225-5718 

9:00 

9:00 

Utah  Tech.  College 

10:00 

Utah  Tech.  College 

11:30 

Utah  Tech.  College 

110 

12 

Dean  W.  Payne 

1840  N.  1450  E.  Provo 

373-4268 

9:30 

Cherry  Hill  School 

9:30 

Cherry  Hill  School 

278  JKB 

11:00 

Cherry  Hill  School 

4:00 

Cherry  Hill  School 
A170JKBA 

111 

4 

D.  Cecil  Clark 

768  E.  2680  N.  Provo 

377-6255 

10:20 

288  JKB 

10:20 

8:30 

A170JKBA 

4:00 

112 

9 

Woodruff  Deem 

1111  Aspen  Ave.  Provo 

377-2898 

10:00 

Timpanogos  School 

Provo  High  School 

10:00 

Timpanogos  School 

11:30 

Timpanogos  School 

4:30 

Timpanogos  School 

113 

9 

Richard  Hurley 

1609  W.  1000  N.  Provo 

375-4769 

8:45 

8:45 

Provo  High  School 

10:30 

Provo  High  School 

3:00 

Provo  High  School 

114 

8 

Ray  C. Louder 

166  E.  400  E,  Orem 

224-4127 

9:00 

Dixon  Jr.  High 

Cherry  Hill  School 

9:00 

Dixon  Jr.  High 

Cherry  Hill  School 

10:30 

Dixon  Jr.  High 

Cherry  Hill  School 

3:00 

Dixon  Jr.  High 

Cherry  Hill  School 

115  > 

12 

Dean  A.  Wheadon 

3172  Mojave  Ln.  Provo 

377-1453 

8:30 

8:30 

10:00 

2:00 

116 

9 

Gary  Palmer 

229  S.  Inglewood  Dr.  Orem 

225-6043 

10:00 

Westmore  School 

10:00 

Westmore  School 

11:30 

Westmore  School 

5:00 

Westmore  School 

117 

4 

S.  Reed  Nixon 

2201 N.  200  E.  Provo 

375-8695 

8:00 

11  JKB 

8:00 

172  JKB 

9:15 

115  JKB 

2:00 

115  JKB 

118 

2 

Edward  B.Quist 

769  N.  200  E.  Orem 

224-3354 

8:00 

357  ELWC 

8:00 

394  ELWC 

9:15 

394  ELWC 

3:30 

394  ELWC 

119 

2 

Larry  Bliith 

789  E.  3750  N.  Provo 

225-4241 

10:45 

357  ELWC 

10:45 

394  ELWC 

12:00 

394  ELWC 

5:30 

394  ELWC 

120 

4 

•Richard  E.  Drake 

322.S.  350  E.  Orem 

225-4868 

9:15 

11  JKB 

9:15 

172  JKB 

10:30 

115  JKB 

6:00 

115  JKB 

121 

1 

John  W.  Hardy 

1348  N.  Grand  Ave.  Provo 

377-7378 

10:30 

126  Social  Hall 

10:30 

172  Social  Hall 

11:45 

172  Social  Hall 

4:00 

172  Social  Hall 

122 

5 

E.  Bruce  Mclff 

3320  Mohawk  Ln.  Provo 

377-2958 

9:00 

Dr.  Gr.  Rm.  HFAC 

9:00 

B201  HFAC 

10:15 

Exp.  Th.  HFAC 

3:00 

Exp.  Th.  HFAC 

123 

5 

Martin  J.  Wistisen 

3440  N.  350  E.  Provo 

377-1934 

1:00 

Di;.  Gr.  Rm.  HFAC 

1:00 

B201  HFAC 

11:15 

Exp.  Th.  HFAC 

5:00 

Exp.  Th.  HFAC 

124 

■7- 

Fred  Baird 

561  S.  450  E.  Orem 

225-3286 

9:15 

185  RB 

9:15 

283  RB 

10:30 

267  RB 

5:00 

267  RB 

125 

7 

C.  Eldon  Bitter 

1839  S.  350  E.  Orem 

225-0798 

10:30 

271  RB 

10:30 

283  RB 

11:45 

267  RB 

3:00 

283  RB 

126 

7 

Duane  Davis 

1015  S.  1000  E.  Orem 

225-4504 

8:00 

185  RB 

8:00 

283  RB 

9:15 

267  RB 

3:00 

185  RB 

127 

7 

Don  Littleford 

145  N.  400  E.  Orem 

225-4575 

9:00 

Gr.  Seats  SFH 

9:00 

SEG  SFH 

10:15 

Gr.  Seats  SFH 

3:30 

NEG  SFH 

128 

7 

LaVom  Sparks 

174  W.  4750  N.  Provo 

225-5559 

8:00 

262  SFH 

8:00 

NEG  SFH 

9:15 

NEG  SFH 

1:00 

267  RB 

129 

7 

Ben  F.  Mortensen 

2808  Arapahoe  Ln.  Provp 

'  375-8360 

10:30 

133  RB 

10:30 

131  RB 

11:45 

134  RB 

3:00 

134  RB 

130 

10 

Douglas  M.  Wood 

757  E.  60  N.  Orem 

224-1276 

9:30 

247  MARB 

9:30 

250  ESC 

11:00 

445  MARB 

4:00 

445  MARB 

131 

1 

Joseph  W.  Harris 

3636  N.  Little  Rock,  Provo 

224-4336 

8:30 

126  Social  Hall 

8:30  ’ 

172  Social  Hall 

9:45 

172  Social  Hall 

2:00 

172  Social  Hall 

132 

3 

Robert  E.  Riggs 

Clyde  E.  Weeks,  Jr. 

1158  S.  350  W.  Orem 

224-3288 

10:30 

2201  SFLC 

10:30 

1205  SFLC 

12:00 

So.  Chapel  SFLC 

5:00 

So.  Chapel  SFLC 

133 

7 

383  E.  100  N.  Provo 

225-1732 

8:30 

Henager  College 

8:30 

Henager  College 

456  MARB 

9:45 

Henager  College 
'456  MARB 

2:00 

Henager  College 

456  MARB 

134 

10 

Don  J.  Black 

1136  W.  450  N.  Provp 

374-2980 

8:00 

252  MARB 

8:00 

9:30 

2:00 

■  135 

10 

Albert  M.  Rowley 

394  N.  250  E.  Orem 

225-1046 

8:00 

253  MARB 

8:00 

455  MARB 

9:30 

455  MARB 

2:00 

455  MARB 

136 

10 

Lane  D.  Ward 

1304  N.  800  W.  Orem 

225-1935 

8:00 

247  MARB 

8:00 

445  MARB 

9:30 

445  MARB 

2:00 

445  MARB 

137 

10 

Richard  W.  Baumann 

1617  W.  1050  N.  Provo 

374-0481 

8:00 

248  MARB 

8:00 

446  MARB 

9:30 

446  MARB 

2:00 

446  MARB 

Asian 

11 

Morris  Bushman 

1020  E.  2680  N.  Provo 

373-4618 

9:30 

280  ESC 

9:30 

241  ESC 

10:45 

241  ESC 

2:30 

241  ESC 

Abbr:  RB  —  Richards  P.E.  Building 
foy  -  Smith  Field  House  Foyer 
NEG  —  Smith  Field  House  N.E.  Gymn  No.  146 
SFH  —  Smith  Field  House 
SEG  —  Smith  Fieldhouse  S.E.  Gymn  No.  147 
Quad  Bldg.  —  Basement  Wymount  Terrace 


HFAC  —  Harris  Fine  Arts  Center 
CB  —  Clyde  Building 

*Meets  Tuesday  night 
**Meets  also  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday 
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1978-79  stake  and  ward  boundaries  for  the  BYU  marrieds  stakes 
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MAGIC  BLEND 

DRESSING 


RIB 

STEAKS 


HEN 

TURKEYS 


POTATO 

CHIPS 


ALBERTSONS 
10  OZ.  2  VAR. 


I#  LB.  | 

Ground  Beefs* 
Cube  Steaks  si 
7-Bone  Roasts 
T-Bone  Steaks 
Sausages1' 


#  Fryes'  Parts  as 
-  Cod  Fillets  r, i, 
@  Stew  Cubes  is 
Round  Steaks 
w  Spareribs; 


M3|f0iH13iS6  S 

^Nalleys  Salads 
W  Kraft  Parkay  pk«: 


Mom  Catsups . 

Lemonade  sr,7,:c 
A-1  Meat  Sauce 


2  Lb.  Tub  Ice  Cream  Asst.  Flavors  .  .  . 

Ore  Ida  Tater  Tots  Pkg.' . 

Richs  Choc.  Eclairs  pa,02 
Bright  N  Early  Orange  Juice 


1  LB.  PKG.  jm 
LEAN  &  SLICED  BH 

y  pkg.  i 


Mild  Cheese  is 
BarS  Bologna 


Jumbo  Artichokes  b&.3  J\ 
Fresh  Pineapples  JSc 


S Ranch  Rolls;:.::;,. 

Cinnamon  Rolls  Large  size 

Sandwich  Bread  ast 


SPECIAL 


BAKERY  PRICES  NOT  EFFECTIVE  IN  TOOELE, 
TAYLORSVILLE  OR  CEDAR  CITY,  UTAH  STORES. 


GROCERY  MANAGERS  SPECIALS 


MEAT  MANAGERS  SPECIALS 


MEAT  DELI  SPECIALS 


PRODUCE  SPECIALS 


BAKERY  SPECIALS 


wjh j 

m 

i 

H 

lW 

mm 

VARIETY  SPECIALS 

Tinstone 

|  PRESTONE  A  flfl 

Nth  ANTI  FREEZE  J  UU 

TNW*  STOCK  up  NOW  r  A  ■  WSlJsb 

FOR  WINTER  UAL.  HEM  #  '  |  PF 

life  POLAROID  supeIbuy  |Q|  HU 

SX-70  FILM  twin  pack  SPhUOJ 

Albertsons 

PRICES  EFFECTIVE  AUG.  30TH  THRU  SEPT. 2ND 
IN  UTAH  STORES  ONLY. 


AVAILABILITY 

Each  of  these  advertised 
items  is  required  to  be  readily 
available  for  sale  at  or  below 
the  advertised  price  in  each 
Albertson's  store,  except  as 
specifically  noted  in  this  ad. 

RAIN  CHECK 

We  strive  to  have  on  hand 
sufficient  stock  of  advertised 
merchandise.  If  for  any  rea¬ 
son  we  are  out  of  stock,  a 
RAIN  CHECK  will  be  issued 
enabling  you  to  buy  the  item 
at  the  advertised  price  as 
soon  as  irbecomes  available. 

I  ^ 


Our  low  prices  bring  you  in.  Our  people  bring  you  back. 
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Classified  Ads . .  .Work! 


•Daily,  8:30  to  4:30  pm,  except  Sat.  &  Sun.  374-1301,  374-1211  ext.  289 7  &  2898,  Room  117  ELWCm 


CLASSIFIED  AD  POLICY 

•  We  have  a  3-line 
minimum. 

•  Deadline  for  regular 
Classified  Ads  is  10:30 
a.m.  1  day  prior  to 
publication. 

•  Deadline  for  Classi¬ 
fied  Display  is  4:30 
p.m.  3  days  prior  to 
publication. 

Daily  Universe  -  room 

117  ELWC,  Ext.  2897  or 

374-1301.  Open  8:30- 

4:30,  Monday-Friday. 


sily  or  the  Church, 
licai  operation  it  is 


ssified  Department  by  10:30 


CLASSIFIED 

AD 

DIRECTORY 


01  Personals 
02  Lost  &  Found 
03  Instruction  &  Training 
04  Special  Notices 
05  Insurance 
06  Situations  Wanted 
07  Reunions 
08  Help  Wanted 
10  Sales  Help  Wanted 

12  Service  Directory 

13  Pets 

14  Contracts  for  Sale 

15  Rooms  &  Board 

16  Rooms  for  Rent 

17  Unfurn.  Apts,  for  Rent 

18  Fum.  Apts,  for  Rent 

19  Roommate  Wanted 

20  Houses  for  Rent 

21  Wanted  to  Rent 

22  Homes  for  Sale 

23  Income  Property 

25  Investments 

26  Lots  &  Acreage 

28  Real  Estate  Wanted 

29  Business  Oppty. 

30  Mountain  Property 
■  32  Farm  &  Ranches 

34  Livestock 

36  Farm  &  Garden  Produce 

38  Misc.  for  Sale 

39  Misc.  for  Rent 

40  Fumiure 

41  Camcras-Photo  Equip. 

42  Musical  Instruments 

43  Elec.  Appliances 

44  TV  &  Stereo 
46  Sporting  Goods 

48  Bikes  &  Motorcycles 

49  Auto  Parts  &  Supplies 

50  Wanted  to  Buy 
52  Mobile  Homes 

54  Travel-Transportation 
56  Trucks  &  Trailers 
58  Used  Cars 


1— Personals 

5—  Insurance  cant. 

ELECTROLYSIS:  Perm 
removal  of  unwanted  hair  of 
face  and  body.  Ladies  only. 
373-4301  for  appt. 

WE’D  LIKE  TO  SHARE... 
Need  to  fit  into  some  sum¬ 
mer  clothes?  Do  it  now! 
JOIN  US  ....374-1876. 

STAMP  COLLECTORS!!! 
Let  American  Philatelic 
Broker  help  build  your 
stamp  collection.  Call  224- 


3— Instr.  &  Training 

NOW,  accepting  Piano  Stu¬ 
dents  Adult  Beginners  and 
childm.  Call  374-0503.' 

Learn  guitar  &  drums  from  the 
pros.  Private  instruction. 
Progressive  Music  374-5035. 

Piano  lessons  &  Theory.  Studio 
2  blocks  frqm  BYU.  375- 
7627. 

DANCE  DYNAMIC  -  Adult 
and  children’s  classes 
starting  soon,  in  Tap,  Ballet, 
Jazz,  Disco,  Ballroom, 
Bellydance,  slimdown.  377- 
1668,  374-1010,  375-9131,  705 
Columbia  Lane,  Provo. 
PROFESSIONAL 
GUITAR  LESSONS 
call  Ed  HAYWARD  373- 


Sun  West  Theatrical  Agency 
Professional  Polishing 
Courses.  Register  now.  224- 
4777. 

Tutoring  in  elementary  ed. 
schoolwork  or  with 
diagnosed  learning  disability 
student.  Certififed,  exp,  LD 
teacher.  Contact  Teresa  at 
373-5110 

4— Special  Notices 

I  would  like  to  be  your  Neo-Life 
Distributor.  I  have  a  good  in¬ 
vestment.  If  I  can  serve  you 
call,  375-5969. 


MATERNITY 


“MATERNITY 

INSURANCE” 

As  Independent  Maternity 
Specialists,  k  we  tailor-make 
our  policies  to  fit  your  in¬ 
dividual  needs.  And  we’ll  be 
around  when  you  need  help  in 
filing  vour  claim! 

GARY  FORD 
ASSOCIATES 

Office 

224-5150 

Residence 

377-4575 

When  you’re  in  the  market 
give  us  a  call  or  you’ll 
probably  pay  to  much. 

MATERNITY 

INSURANCE 

Up  to  $1500.  Independent 
Agents.  Dependable  Com¬ 
panies.  Complications 
covered  on  mother.  Baby 
covered  at  birth.  No 
pressure,  We’ll  tell  it  like  it 


8—  Help  Wonted  cont. 

It  Only  Takes  a  Phone  Call  to 
place  a  classified  ad. 
374-1301  or  ext.  2897. 

WEAI  interviewing  to  fill  Sum¬ 
mer  positions.  $3.75/ave.  + 
incentives.  Prt  or  full  time. 
Phone  T-W-Th  8-10  A.M.  for 
appt.  375-1634, _ 

GRADUATES:  Must  be  in¬ 
terested  in  sales  as  well  as 
management.  Large  Nat. 
corporation  expanding  into. 
Intermountain  West.  Build 

tunities.*  $30^000*-  $5(1000 
first  year.  Call  Mr.  Wheeler 
at  489-4226  for  appt. 

Washing  attendants  needed. 
Start  immed.  couple  or 
singles.  Eves  only.  225.-4192 
for  info. 


OREM  TUNNEL  PROJECT 
W.J.Lewis  Corp. 

1116  S.  State,  Orem. 
Phone  225-0770. 

Apt  &  utilities  furnished  for 
couple  w/o  children.  Wife  to 
work  3  hrs  Mon-Fri  &  answer 
phone  part-time.  Call  785- 
3503 

Place  your  classified  ad  before 
10:30  AM-it  can  be  in  the 
paper  by  tomorrow. 


Large  Data  Entry  Firm  is  open¬ 
ing  operations  Sept.  6  in 
Orem  across  from  University 
Mall.  Free  training  on  CRT 
terminal  tothose  who 
qualify.  Immediate  openings 
avail.  Flexible  hrs.  Good 
pay.  Reply  to:  P.O.Box 
17464,  Holladay,UT  84117  or 
call  (1)  278-4491. _  ' 

WANTED:  Young  man  (20 
or/over)  interested  in  work¬ 
ing  w/youth.  Ropm  &  board 


18—  Fum.  Apts.  cont. 


with  young  people  ii 
ble.  Call  224-2443. 


WANTED:  Young  Couple  (1 
baby  ok)  interested  in  work¬ 
ing  w/runaway  youth. 
House,  utilities  &  food  fur- 


Freight  handlers.  $3.05  - 
$3.60/hr.  Mon-Fri  7-1  eves. 
Apply  at  PBI 960  N.  1200  W. 
Orem.  225-8200. 

Love  to  drive?  Do  it  for  Pizza 
Express.  Apply  in  person  af- 
ter  4  pm  at  65  E.  1150  N, 

Advertising-paste  up  artist  & 
typesetter  positions 
available.  Flexible  evening 
hours  are  apen.  Call  Stan 
Cannon  —  Phone  Directories 
377-8330 

2  men  needed  part-time. 
Woodworking.  We  train. 
Hrs.  10-2  or  12-4.  Call  Bob. 
377-1490. 


Sales  help  needed  to  sell  mater¬ 
nity  insurance.  Demand  is 
too  great!  Excellent  commis¬ 
sions.  Call  Gary  Ford  at  Ford 
&  Associates.  224-5150. 

R.  SPENCER  HINES 
Position  of  waiter.  Inquire  af¬ 
ter  4  p.m.  Douglas  Hardy 
375-1895. 

If  you  would  like  your  own 
business,  earn  100%  on  your 
investment  in  3  months,  or 
just  earn  $7.10  per  hr.  part 
time.  Call  375-5969.  ' 

14— Contracts  for  Sale 

Contract  for  sale:  Campus 
Plaza  (Next  door  to 
campus),  Furnished  apt. 
$70/mo.  Call  374-1160.  669 
E.  800  N. 

Girls  contract  for  sale  across  the 
street  from  campus.  Peggy 
377-7407. 

Girl’s  contract  in  Karalee. 
Good  ward,  roommates, 
pool.  Call  Sandy,  375-0768. 


17— Unfurn.  Apts. 

MEADOWS 

APTS. 

NOW  RENTING 
See  how  the  natural  setting 
of  these  one  &  two  bedroom 
units  can  provide  your 
family  with  the  finest  in 
gracious  living.  Club  house, 
tennis  couts,  swimming 
pool,  sauna,  weight  rm, 
billiards  &  more  on  13  acres. 
See  us  at  650  W.  750  S., 
Provo  or  call  375-1295.  You’ll 
like  what  we’ve  got. 

Reserve  for  late  August  or  early 
September  NOW!  Brand 
new  15-plex  in  south  Provo. 
All  units  are  two  bedrooms. 
Excellent  access  to  BYU  and 
to  Center  Street  freeway. 

377-9035. 


Gunn-Wilson  Manor 

Has  vacancies  avail  Now!  Men 
&  women,  spr-sum  $45  & 
$49/mo.  Fall  contracts  also 

gil,  $60  &  $64/mo.  Utils 
d,  off  street  prkng,  laun- 
facilities,  377-3424. 

)  AUTUMN 
MANOR 

Apts  for  Summer  available  for 
men  and  women.  $40/mo. 
($62/mo.fall)  heat  &  lights. 
Swimming  pool,  barbeque, 
laundry  rom,  fireplace,  air 
cond.  350  S.  900  E.  Provo. 
377-1255. 

CHALFONTE  APTS. 
Luxury  living  for  single  men 
&  women.  $40-$50  summer. 
$60  fall  incl.  all  utilities.  5th 
W.  9th  N.  377-9331. 
Beautiful  3  bdrm  home  for 
girls.  2  blks  from  BYU. 
Laundry,  storage  &  pool 
area.  830  N.  100  W,  No.  12, 
LEAVITT  APTS,  renting  now 
for  Fall  &  Winter.  Girls 
$55/mo.  Close  to  BYU.  Call 
§75-1476  or  visit  420  E.  700 
N.  no.  1,  Provo.  5-10  pm. 


Casa  Dea 

Apts. 

For  Single  Girls 
One  Block  Off  Campus 
'  $55  per  Month 

660  N.  200  E. 
377-3367 


MONTICELLO  APTS.  Close  to 
BYU.  vacancies  for  girls  for 
fall.  3-4  or  5  together.  Pool, 


Delux  condo  2  bdrm  2  bath, 
pool,  A/C,  dish  washer,  car- 
port.  224-4643. 

2  openings  for  girls  in  nice  apt. 
$64/mo.  util.  inc.  Close  to  Y. 


I  apts.  available.  1  bdrm  each. 
$135/mo.  &  140/mo.  +  lights. 
374-8778 


Phone  solicitor  needed.  Mon- 
'  —  Friday  1:30  -  5:30. 

373-6827. 


Call  3' 


VAC.  FOR  MEN  Fall/Winter 
Anderson  Apts.  214  N.  600 
E.  $53/mo.  375-4133. 

EXTRA  EXTRA  NICE 
4-MAN  APART.  $65 
Quiet  area,  private  patio, 
storage  units,  good  parking, 
air  cond.  Come  and  See!! 
Call  375-8389  before  noon  or 
after  5  pm. 


MEN  large  home  3  blks  to  Y. 
$48.  Fall/Winter.  375-0805  or 
Y  ext,  3174. _ 

MEN:  2  bdrm  $50.  All  util 
paid.  See  at  57  E.  400  N.  or 
phone  375-1024  or  375-9274. 

Students-duplexes  in  Silver 
Shadows  area.  Beautifully 
fum.  Color  TV’s,  A/C.  $70 
for  6  people.  $90  for  4  til  pd. 
801  W.  2100  N.  Provo.  Call 


Shadows  -  firepiac 

niture,  dish _ 

washer/dryer.  377-5447. 

MEN  must  see  nice  2  bdrm, 
new  fum,  carpet,  $60  +  utils. 
377-2005. 


We  Can’t  Guarantee  You’ll  Have  a 
Great  Fall,  But  We  Can  Guarantee 
You’ll  Have  an  Excellent  Place  to  Live, 
at  a  Price  You  Can  Afford. 


Orem  Travelodge  is  now  renting  Studio  and  Two-Bedroom  Apartments  to 
Singles  and  Marrieds.  Each  Apartment  is  fully  furnished,  shag  carpeted, 
and  air  conditioned  for  your  comfort.  With  a  50  MPH  speed  limit  all  the 
way  into  campus,  we’re  closer  than  you  think.  Add  the  advantages  of  a 
pool,  recreation  room  and  laundry  facilities,  and  when  you  think  of  Spring 
and  summer  Terms,  Think  Orem  Travelodge. 

OREM  TRAVELODGE 

WE’RE  MORE  THAN  JUST  A  MOTEL,  WE  RENT  TO  STUDENTS 

1270  Sandhill  Road,  Orem 

225-4800 


CHIPMAN 

ASSOCIATES 

225-7316 


BYU  Professors.  State  Farm 
auto/fire  insurance.  Carl  D. 
Madsen.  373-5740. 

MATERNITY.  My  portfolio  in- 
cludes  every  product 
available  on  the  market.  You 
look  at  what’s  available  &  you 
decide  which  one  suits  your 
needs  most.  Absolutely  no 
gimmicks.  Booker  T. 
Harrison.  224-3707  eves. 


FREE  GIFTS 

GRAND  OPENING 
100%  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  10  days  free  coverage. 
Matemity-Life-Health- 
Group  Rates.  Call  for  info. 
377-8147. 


Cesarean.  No  waiting  period. 
Save  25%  on  the  best 
coverage  available  in  Provo. 
Nick  King  &  Associates.  377- 
7330  if  no  answer  call  224- 
2748. 


8-Help  Wanted 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS  with 
car,  phone  &  neat  appearance 
can  earn  top  $$.  Fuller  Brush 
Delivery  &  Sales.  Phone  225- 
2662. 


POSSIBLY  THE  BEST  PART-TIME 
JOB  FOR  BYU  MEN!! 

FREIGHT 

HANDLERS 

7  p.m.-12  midnight,  Mon.  thru  Fri. 

$3.05-$3.60/Hr. 

Prefer:  Students  who  will  be  here  at  least  one  year. 
May  work  throughout  the  coming  summer.  Stable, 
dependable  workers  wanted.  Married  men  often  fit  this 
description. 

P.B.I.  FREIGHT  SERVICE 

960  N.  1200  W.,  Orem,  225-8200 


WHY  LIVE  IN  A 
CONCRETE 
JUNGLE? 


Come  Join  Us  At 

KING  HENRY! 

4  ACRES  OF  LAWN  AREA 


Basketball 


Cable  TV 


New  Recreation  Center 


Men  and  Women 

2  Bedroom  . $74/mo. 

3  Bedroom  . $66/mo. 

1130  E.  450  N.  Provo  373-9723 


Bar-B-Que 


(Service  Directory  ) 


Carpet  Cleaning 

Jewelry  &  Repair  cont. 

Typing  cont. 

STEAM  any  two  rooms,  $14.00. 
Sofa  &  love  seat  $25.95. 
Ward  Bros.  Carpet  Care. 
374-1600. 

Clock,  watch,  &  Timex  repair. 
685  N.  900  E.  or  call  even¬ 
ings.  375-1475. 

NEED  expert  help  with  your 
typing?  Call  Jan  Perry  377- 
6770  IBM  Executive. 

Cosmetics 

Piano  Tuning 

EXP.  typing.  IBM  Selectric  II. 

MARY  KAY  COSMETICS 

375-5121  , 

Piano  Tuning  Special  $25  for 
students  &  faculty.  Member 
Piano  Tech.  Guild.  375-1582. 

curate.  Detta,  375-5613. 

Pro.  SQ.  DANCE  CALLING 
For  Western  Parties,  Don. 
373-6889  or  377-0450. 

DISCO-DISCO.  Professional 
Disco  Service  for  parties. 
Kent  Leeper,  D.J.  373-5846. 


New  Adult  Dinner  Disco 
Reservations  for:  Opening 
Socials,  Weddings,  Home 
Evening  Groups,  etc.  Din- 

beverages.  Cascade 
Restaurant  225-6763,  375- 
9131 

DISCO-DISCO 
Professional  disco  for  par¬ 
ties.  Call  Kent  373-5846 


Shoe  Repair 


BILL  KELSCH 
FOOTBALL  SHOE 
REPAIR 

PLENTY  OF  FREE  PARKING 
438  N.  9th  E.  Provo,  Utah 
374-2424. _  ■ 

TV  &  Stereo  Repair 

PROFESSIONAL  TV 
Repairs  to  all  makes  TV, 
radio,stereo,  phono,  tapes.  All 
work  guaranteed!  Suite  111 
in  Continental  Plaza,  250  W, 
Center,  Provo,  375-5500. 


issional  typing.  IBM  Selec- 
— ic  II.  Carbon  Ribbon.  Call 
Myma  at  225-8164. 


Medical,  legal,  genealogy, 
thesis,  reports  for  A’s  or 
publishing.  Call  377-1847  or- 
768-9844. 


IBM  standard,  carbon  ribbon, 
.65  per  page.  Foot  of 
campus.  377-2211. 


Professional  Typing.  Good 
rates.  The  Home  Office. 
377-2252  657  N.  500  W. 


Wheat  mills,  bread  mixers, 
food  dryers.  Competetive 
prices,  coupled  with  much 
experience.  Call  Miriam  at 
224-1637. 

Jewelry  &  Repair 

EXPERT  Watch  Repair  Dept. 
Bullock  &  Lossee  Jewelers 
19  North  Univ.  373-1379. 


l«t  me  help  you  with  all  your 
typing  needs.  IBM  selectric. 
Call  Merlene  at  225-6253  in 
Center  Orem. 


EXPERT  TYPEWRITING,  all 
kinds,  electrically,  hand¬ 
writing,  overnight  OK.  Near 
Campus.  Ann.  375-6829. 


Exective  Resume  Service 

•  Professional  Quality 

•  Reasonable  Prices 

•  Personal  Touch 

•  Local  Service 

The  only  thing  between  you 
and  that  dream  job  is  a  piece 
of  paper  -  make  it  count.  Act 
Now  ISend  name,  address, 
phone  No.  to:  Executive 
Resume  Service,  University 
Station,  P.O.  Box  7220, 
Provo  Ut.  84601 


CROWDED? 

ONLY  4  TO  AN  APARTMENT 


Join  the  Fun  Set! 

Our  Pool  &  Deck— The  most  exciting  in  Provo 
Enjoy  our  Lawns  and  Landscaping 


^Air-Conditioning 

*Sauna 

*Weight  Room 
*1  1/2  Blocks 
to  Campus 
^Security  lock 


U# 

u  yi 


fersity 

ilia 


*Summer  Dances 
* Laundry 
^Utilities  and 
Cable  TV  included 
*View  Finder  on 
each  door 


Fall  &  Winter 
prices  start  at  only  $80 

ALL  UTILITIES  PAID 

Office  Hours:  9-10  Weekdays 

373-9806  865  N.  160  W. 

•  x  Willow  ■—  fo  I  ■  mi  I  n  ■ 


§Le  Chateau  Apts/ 
For  Men 


in  » ii 


Your  Home  Away  from  Home 
only  one  block  from  campus 

*  Fully  Furnished 

*  2  bedrooms 

*  Air  Conditioning 

*  Underground  Parking 

*  Laundry  Facilities  Next  Door 

Fall  Rates  for  Men,  $74 

Le  Chateau  Apartments 

66s  North  SOO  East,  Provo 

374*8363 


*  374-9363  f 
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Classified  Ads . .  .Work! 

•  Daily,  8:30  to  4:30  pm,  except  Sat.  &  Sun.  374  1301,  374-1211  ext.  2897  &  2898,  Room  117  ELWCm 


HAPPY 

PLACE 


apffe  'Sp~3  •g.sasg  3gs=se  ~1S5j~r 
mm  ==§!  5S5£Ssr  =:S55S 


a;  “Ela-  7ii3e 

makianapts.  USasSF-  “Igiiil 


*s£%ar«£ I  A«? 


-4£i”'k- 


■rrogar 


A\etler 

JW^anor 

830  N.  100  W.,  Provo 
374-1919 


Fa,$65nter 
Per  Month 
Close  to  Campus 
Nice  Furnishings 
All  Utilities  Paid 
375-6187 
530  E.  500  N. 


1080  E.  450  N. 

375-9446 


phone  part-time.  Call  785- 


WANTED:  Young  Couple  (1 
baby  ok)  interested  in  work¬ 
ing  w/runaway  youth. 
House,  utilities  &  food  fur¬ 
nished  in  return  for 
houseparent  duties.  Call 
"14-2443. 


Village  Special  Offer 

For  Only  $95,  We’ll  offer  a  3  Bedroom  Apartment  as  a  2 
Bedroom  Apartment,  and  you  can  use  the  Extra  Room  as  a 
Study,  Den  or  Sewing  Room! 

Call  225-8119  Today 

See  other  ad  on  this  page 


1757  S.  Village  Lane 
Orem 

Behind  Sunset  Sports 


Be  part  of  an  Exciting  Year  and 
Consider  These  Changes  in  Your  Life 


'Next  Door  to  Campus 
'Heated  Swimming 
Pool 

'Large,  Clean 
Laundry  Facilities 
'Recreation  Room 
with  Kitchen 


*Lots  of  Cupboards 
,  and  Closets 
*Gas  Barbecues 
*Next  to  Stores 
and  Restaurants 
*Lots  of  Windows 


If  a  Change  of  Lifestyle  is  What  You  Want,  Then 
Come  By  and  See  Us  While  There  are  Still  Fall 
Openings 


‘Pieiya 


°400  Parking  Places 


Lounge  with  Fireplace 
and  T.V. 


Exdusively  for  Young  Women 

669  E.  800  N. 
Provo 

374-1 160 
THE  VILLAGIE 

HAS  A  LOT  TO  OFFER 

3  Bdrm,  *73  per  student 

225-8119 


Come  see  us  at 

1757  S.  Village  Lane 


Behind  Sunset  Sports 


PEANUTS 


® 

by  Charles  M.  Schulx 


2zp! 2° 

room.  Carport.  Lots  c 

S  0IYf.4RTENSEN  REAL 
ESTATE 

224-3334. 


Good  selection,  big  saving.  -  Used  couch>  rocker/recliner,  — - - — 


_ i,  temple  and  Y. 

Laundry  facilities.  Fridg  in 
room.  375-9493. 

Boys:  neat,  clean  apt.  Close  to ' 
Y.  2,  3  or  5,  6  boys  in  apt. 
373-7880. 

$30  off  1st  month’s  rent.  Extra 
nice,  laundry,  A/C.  Singel 
men.  Only  $67/mo.  Call  375- 
8389  or  225-0909. _ 

Guy’s,  openings  in  house  edge 
of  campus.  Extra  nice,  new 


19— Roommate  Wanted 

Mature  male  roommate  to 
share  Provo  apartment 
beginning  Sept.  Should  have 
strong  interest  in  humanities 
&  lean  toward  classical 
music.  Phone  623-1859. 

2  congenial  girls  looking  for 
third  student  to  share  2 
bath,  3  bdrm  mobile  home. 
$65/mo.  210  W.  1500  S. 
Provo.  375-0676. 


Rmmates  wanted.  Luxurious 
towiihOlise,  partly  furnished. 
Bordering  golf  course.  Call 
377-9950. 


20— Houses  for  Rent  _ 

House  for  rent.  For  -single  girls 
only.  Furnished.  Next  to 
campus.  Inquire  at  Campus 
Plaza. Office.  Call  374-1160. 
669  E,  800  N. 

House  with  6  girls  has  1  open¬ 
ing.  Nr.  campus.  100  E.  684 
N.  225-5038  for  info. 


TRANSFERRED  OWNERS 
Delightful  4  level  with 
family  room  off  the  kitchen. 
Fenced  back  yard. 
Automatic  garage  opener  & 
roughed-in  sauna.  $67,500. 
MARTENSEN  REAL 
ESTATE 
224-3334 

American  Fork.  3  bdrm,  family 
room,  fenced  yard,  $47,000 
or  offer.  756-7357. 

3  bdrm  mr.  temple,  walk  BYU. 
Fireplace.  Family  only.  $350. 
Call  375-7574. 


WE’VE  GOT  IT  ALL! 
Only  $39,000  for  this  very 
sharp  2  bdrm  home  in  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  Orem  area;  From 
$59,000,  3  bdrm,  2  bath, 
double  garage,  fireplace, 
spectacular  view  in 
prestigeous  NE  Orem; 
Sunset  Vista  Special,  1800 
sq  ft  on  main  floor  +  finished 
basement.  Our  best  buy  at 
$83,500;  Spacious 
functional,  elegant  in 
Provo’s  prestigeous  Oak 
Hills.  3  homes  form  $120,000 
to  $169,000.  First  time  ad¬ 
vertised.  Immediate  oc¬ 
cupancy,  just  being  com¬ 
pleted.  Home  Towne  Realty. 
Call  Bill  Conover  225-6951. 

3  bdrm  home  for  sale.  20% 
bsmt,  garage,  fenced 
backyard,  NE  Provo,  close  to 
Y.  $47,500  loan  assum  225- 


i 


10  spd.  bicycles  $49.95; 
typewriters  $25  up;  color 
TV’s  $100  up;  B&W  TV’s 
$30  up.  Van  Wagenen  Fin. 
445  W.  Center. 


Large  electric  dryer.  Exc.  cond. 
$125  or  best  offer.  Other 
items.  225-0787 

Typewriter,  Newly  cleaned  & 
reconditioned.  Smith- 
Corona  electric.  $145/offer. 
377-6166 


If  You  Buy  It  From  Crown,  It’s 

Guaranteed! 

New  Cars  -  3  years/50,000  miles 
Used  Cars  -  1  year/1  2, 000  miles 


If  You  Don’t  Shop  Crown, 
You  Lose  Money! 


CROWN  TOYOTA 

KING  OF  THE  TOYOTA  DEALERS 
110  W.  CENTER  OREM  2244320 


*  *★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★  ¥ 
Fall  Specials  to  get  you  off  ¥ 
to  a  good  start  each  morning. £ 

r 

* 


ith,  frplc,  ( 

_  -m.  $60,000.  377- 
jr  225-3985.  aft  5.  466 
W.  1640  S.  Orem 

26— Lots  &  Acreage 

Affordable  land 


TUNE-UP  SPECIALlS^^&f'L,  , 


$  ENTERPRISE  AUTO 

4*  5 1 5  So,  University,  Provo 


CHANGE  SPECIAL 


$1 1 .95 


OR  BOTH  FOR  ONLY  $35.00 
Expires  September  15,  1978 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


Davis-Tawzer  Apts. 

A  good  place  to 

LIVE 

MEN 


Litho  Camera  Operator 

The  Daily  Universe  has  two  positions  (1  -4pm  &  7-1 1  pm) 
for  experienced  litho  camera  operators.  Please  contact 
the  production  manager  of  the  Universe,  538  ELWC, 
with  resume  of  experiences  required  for  job.  Pay  is 
better  than  most  part-time  jobs  at  the  Y  if  you  have  the 
experience. 


♦Furnished  apts.  for  guys 
and  girls 
*3  bedrooms 

♦Spacious  living  rooms  and 
kitchens 

♦Off-street  parking 
♦Near  campus 
♦Very  dose  to  shopping, 
bank,  etc. 


Save  $10  on  your  first 
month's  rent  with  this  ad. 

Call  374-8851  before  6  p.m. 
Cali  374-8441  after  6  p.m. 
1000  East  450  North,  Provo 


Iflfjonte  *\Jidta 

1285  North  200  West  Phone  373-8023 

NOW  RENTING  FOR 
FALL 


•  Air  -Conditioning- 

•  Heated  Pool 

•  Game  Room  with  Ping  Pong, 

Piano  and  Games 

•  Sun  Deck 

•  Outdoor  Barbecues  and  Patios 

•  Laundry  Facilities 

•  Spacious  Apartments 

“Newly  Remodeled  3  bdrm  Apts. 


•  Individual  Desks 

•  Plenty  of  Storage 

•  Great  Branches 

•  Plenty  of  Parking 

•  Excellent  Location  to  BYU 
and  Shopping  Center 

•  Friendly  Atmosphere 

•  Four  to  an  Apartment 

“Cable  TV 


ALL  UTILITIES  PAID 


1 2  Bedroom  $73  1 


3  Bedroom  $70  ] 


1 3  Bedroom/Room  Alone  $95  j 


1978  Mercedes  Benz  30&D  5  passenger  sedan.  Metallic  Milan 
paint,  Camel  Bamboo  Tan  leather  interior.  14,000  miles,  ser¬ 
viced  every  3,000  miles,  books  and  documentation  available 
for  inspection.  Engine  3.0  liter.  OHC  5  cylinder  diesel  with 
diesel  fuel  injection.  4-speed  automatic  transmission. 
Climate-Control  heating  and  air  conditioning.  Central  lock¬ 
ing  system.  Fully  independent  suspension.  Electric  power 
windows.  Steel-belted  radial-ply  tires.  Tinted  glass.  Elec¬ 
trically  heated  rear  window.  2-speed  windshield  wipers  with  5 
second  interval  mist  control.  Quartz  chronometer.  Front  and 
rear  center-folding  arm  rests.  Front  headrest.  Parcel  nets. 
Fully  adjustable  front  bucket  seats.  Halogen  fog  lamps.  First 
aid  kit.  Electrically  power-operated  sliding  sun  roof.  Mexico 
AM/FM  stereo  cassette  tape.  Electric  antenna  fully  adjusted 
and  automatic.  Cash.  Qualified  buyers  only.  Call  Mr.  Max 
377-7300  8:00-5:00  or  377-5321  evenings. 


STUDENT  DISCOUNT 


Purrr-fect  Exnaust  Repair 

FOREIGN  •DOMESTIC*  CUSTOM  WORK 

For  the 
“Hole”  Story 
on  Your 

Muffler  Needs  » 

See  V— O 

ENTERPRISE™ 

375-2333  51 5  S.  University 


Chuck  Petef/on  Motor/ 


VOLKSWAGEN  pagne  that  can  make 

people  dizzy  just  by  look- 

UNCORKS  ino  01 “"HSt 


THE  CHAMPAGNE 
EDITION  II. 


Dashers!  Elegant  to  begin  witf,, 
now  even  more  so  with  their 
own  metallic  glow  and  drama¬ 
tic  interiors. 

But  if  you  want  one,  you'll 
have  to  hurry. 

Like  all  good  champagne 
the  supply  is  limited. 


pagne  Scirocco  looks  like  it's 
going  places  even  when  it's 
standing  still  -  with  a  front 
spoiler,  snappy  black  trim  and 
sport  bucket  seats. 

Then  there's  our  Rabbit  - 
beautifully  dressed  in  silver- 
green  or  rose  metallic  paint 
and  velour  upholstery. 

And  feast  your  eyes  on  our 


VOLKSWi 


Chuck  Peter/on  Motor/ 


400  SOUTH  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE  •  PROVO  •  374-1751 
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I  43—  Elec.  Appls.  tonf. 

[  One  electric  stove  with  oven 
over  the  top.  Only  $49.95. 
Bargain  Village  744  S.  State, 
Orem  225-3050. 

I  Clean  used  refrigerator/freezer 
1  -ood  cond.  $30.  750  S.  6540 
jr./No,  127.  374-1881 

I  44— TV  and  Stereo 

Stereo,  home  &  car.  Always 
great  prices.  You  can  save. 
Wakefields. _ 

I  RCA/:  Sony,  Toshiba,  TV  at 
special  prices.  Check  &  save. 
Wakefields. 


Marantz  Super  Scope  Stereo 
Component  System.  Cost 
me  $900,  will  sell  for  $500  or 
best  offer.  374-9838. 

2  Cerwin-Vega  H-15  speakers. 
Sanyo  2300  receiver,  Mach  I 
turntable  $850.  374-1670. 

Large  selection  of  used  TV’s  for 
sale.  Sound  Service.  240  N. 
University.  373-1279. 

[  TV  Repair  and  Rentals.  Sound 

Service.  240  N.  University. 
373-1279 

|  48— Bikes  &  Motorcycles 

1976-77  Bike  Clearance.  Buy 


v  and  beat  the  h 
prices.  Campu  ’ 

150  W,  1450  N.  375-6688. 

374-1301 

Daily  Universe  Want  Ads 

New  Releigh  Supercourse  10 
Speed.  $220.  List  price  $280. 
377-6584. 


Skiis  &  Bikes  on  Close-out. 
Up  to  50%  and  more  off!  Will 
buy  or  trade  bikes  &  skiis.  1 
day  service  on  all  repairs.  Ski 
Trucks  Bicycle  Warehouse. 
401  W.  1230  N.  Provo.  377- 
2233 


72  Honda,  500-4  new  tires,  bat- 
ry.  exc.  cond.  $825  or  trade 
Irgr.  car.  755-7222 

77  Suzuki  GS  400.  6-spd,  very 
low  miles,  exc.  cond. 
Sacrifice  at  $950  (Going  on 
Mission)  374-8021  aft.  5. 


52-Mobile  Homes 

SPACES  Available  w/util.  & 
telephone.  Silver  Fox  Camp 
grounds.  377-0033. 

1965  Mobile  Home.  10x55, 
washer/dryei 
fum,  cooler. 


In  Provo.  3  bdrm.  furniture  cen¬ 
tral  air,  +  swamp  cooler, 
fenced  in  area  2  storage 
sheds,  new  rugs  etc.  377-6685’ 


78  Chevette.  auto  trans.  radials. 
must  sell  -  going  on  mission. 
ext.  3003  or  375-6566. 

Place  your  classified  ad  before 
10:30  AM-it  can  be  in  the 
paper  by  tomorrow. 

71  Corona  or  72  Mark  II 
Toyota’s.  Nice  cars.  Also  73 
Toyota  Sta.  wgn,  low  miles 
for  $1395.  377-6695. 

71  white  2-door  Toyota  Corolla 
Coupe.  Black  vinyl  interior 
w/new  gold  carpet.  4  on  the 
floor,  new  clutch  assembly. 
4-cylinder  engine  in  good 
cond.  w/rebuilt  carburator 
good  gas  mileage!  (21  mpg 
city  driving)  plus  trip 
odometer.  $900.  Call  375- 
0649  from  7  to  9  a.m.  and  5 
to  7  p.m. 

75  Pinto  Runabout.  Low  miles. 
Excellent.  $1895  or  best  of- 
fer.  377-6695. ' _ 

Spacious  &  smooth  1974  Pon¬ 
tiac  Grandville.  Exc.  cond. 
Loaded  w/fine  extras.  Call 
373-1219. 

75  Mustang  II.  4  cyl,  4-sp,  PS, 
tach  &  clock.  White  wan 
vinyl  top.  Exc.  cond.  Best  of¬ 
fer!  Calf  798-3872. 

77  Datsun  P.U.  with  top-it. 
Steel  belted  radials,  exc. 
cond.  798-3872.  Best  offer. 

1969  Dodge  Dart.  Exc.  cond. 
AT,  PS,  PB,  CB  radio.  $900 
or  best  offer.  Call  225-9225. 

77  MGB  Exc.  cond.  Many  ex¬ 
tras.  15,000  miles,  must  sell. 
$4,900.  374-6590 


77  Yamaha  XT  500  Endure. 
Super  nice,  never  raced.  1- 
654-2474 

r  ^ 

Classified 

50— Wanted  to  buy 

Ads 

Gold  coins,  silver  and  rare  coins 
wanted.  Call  225-5887  or 
225-9042. 

Work!  , 

Shovels  to  replace  buckets  for  Y  Day  Saturday 

Whitewashing  'Y' 
thing  of  the  past 

Instead  of  throwing  buckets  of  whitewash  on  the 
“Y”  for  Y  Day,  BYU  students  will  hike  up  Y  Moun¬ 
tain  Saturday  with  shovels  and  rakes  to  prepare  the 
block  letter  for  cementing. 

Because  of  erosion  caused  by  students  hiking  up  Y 
Mountain  to  paint  the  letter  each  year,  and  for 
economical  and  ecological  reasons,  it  was  decided 
that  the  “Y”  should  be  covered  with  cement  and 
painted  once  every  five  or  six  years,  said  Roy  Petter- 
man,  supervisor  of  Grounds  and  Services  for  the  BYU 
Physical  Plant. 

Sterling  Deuel,  ASBYU  athletic  vice  president, 
said  the  yearly  activity  cost  about  $2,500.  Only  $700 
of  that  was  spent  on  lime  for  the  whitewash;  the  rest 
was  used  for  promotion  of  the  activity. 

Students  who  wish  to  participate  in  the  last  annual 
Y  Day  celebration  should  meet  in  the  J.  Reuben 
Clark  Law  School  parking  lot  at  8  a.m.  Saturday, 

Deuel  said.  From  there,  •  students  will  hike  up  Y 
Mountain  and  prepare  the  letter  for  cementing. 

Preparation  of  the  “Y”  will  include  resetting 
stones,  installing  erosion  bars  and  clearing  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area  for  the  construction.  At  noon,  the  work 
will  stop  and  the  students  are  invited  to  meet  at 
Kiwanis  Park  for  activities  and  refreshments. 

Deuel  said  about  1,000  students  will  be  needed 
Saturday  to  complete  the  job.  The  additional  $30,000 
'project  will  involve  helicopters  and  cement  trucks  ap¬ 
plying  gunite,  a  rough  cement-like  substance.  Then  a 
few  layers  of  wax  will  be  placed  over  the  gunite  to 
provide  a  painting  surface.  It  is  estimated  the  opera¬ 
tion  will  take  about  two  weeks  to  complete. 

The  “Y”1  is  the  largest  block  letter  in  the  nation 
and  occupies  a  280-acre  tract  of  land  purchased  by 
the  university  for  $2.50  an  acre. 

The  “Y”  was  designed  in  1906  by  Dr.  Harvey 
Fletcher,  inventor  of  stereophonic  sound.  At  that 
time,  the  plans  called  for  a  block  B  and  U,  both  twice 
the  size  of  the  “Y”,  but  the  expense  was  too  great, 
said  W.  Ernest  Young,  a  BYU  alumnus. 

When  students  were  asked  how  they  felt  about 
abolishing  the  52-year-old  tradition,  reactions  were 
mixed.  Many  of  those  involved  yearly  with  the  pro¬ 
ject  had  a  favorable  reaction,  while  others  felt  it  was 
a  loss  of  tradition. 


Whitewashing  the  "Y"  last  fall  by  these  BYU  students  was  the  last  time  the  big  block  letter  will  get  its 
hiking  up  Y  Mountain  Saturday  will  rake  and  shovel  the  area  to  prepare  it  for  a  coat  of  cement. 


rse  photo  by  Randy  Taylor 

white  coat.  Students 


Was  NOW 
$4677  ONLY 


*4330 


IH/HWON’S  INC.I 


470 WEST  1CX)  NORTH,  PR(M),lXrAH- 373- 3031 


Radial  tires,  4-spd.,  trans.,  reclining  seats, 
front  wheel  drive,  12  month  unlimited 
warranty.  Stock  No.  S-40 


Back  pain 

culprit: 

wallets 

CHICAGO  (AP)  —  If 
you  come  to  Dr.  Elmar 
G.  Lutz  complaining  of 
back  pains,  he’ll  ask  to 
see  your  wallet  before  i 
he’ll  give  you  an  X-ray.  |  j 
But  not  because  he  won-  < 
ders  whether  you  can  af-  t 
ford  the  bill. 

Dr.  Lutz,  of  St.  b 
Mary’s  Hospital,  b 
Passaic,  N.J.,  reported  p 
the  results  of  an  un-  L 
usual  treatment  in  a  let-  m 
ter  in  the  Aug.  25  edition  j 
of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  As-  ; 
sociation. 

In  the  first  of  the  two  ; 
cases  described,  a  52-  i. 
year-old  man  complain¬ 
ed  of  having  back  pains 
for  14  months.  Lutz 
noticed  that  . he  carried  a  n 
thick  wallet  in  the  back  i 
pocket  on  his  painful  left  | 
side. 

It  was  1  1/2  inches  | 

thick,  filled  with  credit  j 

cards  he  used  in  his  |i 

travels  as  a  salesman. 

“Walletectomy  ^ 

resulted  in  fairly  im-  J1 

mediate  and  complete  11 

relief,”  Lutz  said. 

The  other  patient,  a 
35-year-old  man,  had  a 
sedentary  occupation  i 
and  said  he  had  had 
pains  for  eight  years  in 
his  right  thigh  and  lower1 
back.  He  also  suffered 
from  numbness  in  the 
right  foot. 

Transfer  of  his  inch- 
thick  wallet,  also  filled 
with  credit  cards,  from 
his  hip  pocket  to  his 
jacket  pocket  relieved  ■ 
him  of  his  pains.  r 

Lutz  said  he  had  en¬ 
countered  similar  cases  ' 
in  previous  years, 
leading  him  to  suspect 
that  the  pain  might  be 
caused  by  thick  wallets 
in  the  back  pocket.  He 
cautioned  physicians  to  1 
be  alert  to  this  cause  in 
order  to  eliminate  un¬ 
necessary  X-ray  and  • 
other  diagnostic  studies. 


Was 

$3808 


NOW 

ONLY 


*3608 

Plus  Tax  &  lie. 


Was  NOW 
$4872  ONLY 


1978  STATION  WAGON 


Luggage  rack,  underseal,  4-spd.  trans., 
radials,  reclining  seats,  front  wheel  drive,  ,12 
month  unlimited  mileage  warranty.  Stock  No. 

*4413 


1978  FE-COUPE 


5-spd.  trans.,  underseal,  special  accent 
stripes,  radial  tires,  reclining  seats,  front 
wheel  drive,  12  month  unlimited  warranty. 
Stock  No.  2-46.  Rates  50  mpg  highway. 


HARMON’S  INC. 

Special  Subaru  Sale 


1978  2-DOOR  COUPE 


Cosmo  and  President  Dallin  H.  Oaks  were  among  the  first  on  Y  Mountain  last  year  to  throw  a  bucket  of  whitewash  on  the 
"Y".Cosmo  will  again  be  on  hand  Saturday,  this  time  wielding  a  shovel  instead  of  a  bucket. 


Regular  Gas  °  Front  Wheel  Drive 
Up  to  50  Miles  Per  Gallon  Some  Models 

Vv 


Freshmen  Frustrations ... 


Confusion  continues  when  students  try  to  find  buildings.  And  finding  classrooms  is  even  worse. 


Freshmen  frustrations  begin  even  before  reaching  the  BYU  campus.  Some  out-of-state  students  find  Utah  traffic  regulations  confusing,  as 
a  hapless  driver  learns  from  a  friendly,  local  official. 


The  next  hazard  facing  a  new  student  is  the 
constantly  changing  face  of  BYU.  Construc¬ 
tion  between  the  Smith  Family  Living  Center 
apd  Harold  B.  Lee  Library  is  one  example. 
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Officials  predict 
high  enrollment 

Although  the  official  enrollment  figures  for  Fall 
semester  will  not  be  available  until  late  September, 
officials  estimate  a  total  equal  to  last  fall’s. 

Robert  W.  Spencer,  dean  of  admissions  and 
records,  said  Fall  enrollment  will  equal  last  year’s 
record-breaking  figure  of  25,905. 

Of  those  enrolled  last  year,  13,303  were  male  and 
12,602  female. 

Because  this  year’s  totals  were  hot  yet  available, 
much  of  Spencer’s  figures  came  from  last  year’s 
statistics,  anticipating  a  similiar  total  this  year. 

The  College  of  General  Studies  has  the  largest 
enrollment,  followed  by  the  College  of  Business  and 
the  College  of  Fine  Arts  and  Communications. 

If  last  year’s  totals  remain  constant  BYU  will 
enroll  approximently  4,400  beginning  freshman. 


Maternity  Wardrobe 

"Thd  Friendly  Shop” 

32  North  100  East.  Provo 

Values  up  to 

$2495 

Your  choice  only 

s8.88 

Dresses,  Blouses 
Pants 


Did  You 
Say  Yes? 

Before  you  say 
V  ,  -i  do"  . 
see  us  at  Prestige  for  the 
'  finest  wedding 
a/inouncements 
Available;  natural  cotOr  or 
single  color 
Free  samples 

Prestige 

Wedding  Invitations 

Two  Provo  Locations 
1603  WesfSOO  North 
Phone  375-8181 
i  Downtown  -  at  Clark’s 
245 'Nor  University  Ave 
Phone  377-3182 


30 

MINUll 

Fmmm 

374-5800 

Happy  Hours  $1  OFF  any  16”  pizza 

5  p.rc.  to  7  p.m.  7  5*  Of  F  any  14”  pizza 

Monday  thru  Thursday  50*  OFF  any  12”  pizza 


Tuesday 


MORI  OF  A  GOOD  THING 

1 


Wednesday 


Thursday 

Hawaiian  Night 


-  hfaymDwrim  Hippy  BrePlemOnttofflwPtrito 


Christopher’s 

The  Herb  ,  Mother  Nature’s 
Shop  and  Restaurant 

Come  In  and  Try 
Us  For  Lunch  or 
Dinner! 

Delicious  Taste  Delights  As: 

#  Fresh  Fruit  Plate 


L Ha.’i’iu’i-  (zHa.i.’d  i 


m 


M,  Village  Green 

^  1675  North  2GOWest 

Prove,  Utah' 


374-6090 


The  Carden -Lee  Primary  School 

BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  7 

,  CLASSES  THIS  YEAR  FOR  KINDERGARTEN  THROUGH  FIFTH  GRADE 


STUDENTS 

—Score  high  on  national  tests 
—Develop  excellent  mental  discipline 
—Enjoy  their  schooling 
—Become  truly  cultured 
—Receive  a  thorough  Classical  education 
—Learn  courtesy  for  their  fellow  men, 
patriotism  for  their  country,  honor  their 
families,  and  reverence  for  God 


The  curriculum,  with  special  emphasis  on  character  development,  includes  the 
nationally  recognized  Carden  Language  Arts  program,  arithmetic,  science,  history, 
geography,  social  science,  health,  music,  dance,  art,  Bibie,  French  and  physical 
education.  As  a  child  learns  to  read  by  the  Carden  Method,  he  is  reading  history, 
geography,  great  literature  —  exciting  his  interest  and  stimulating  him  to  personal  dis¬ 
coveries.  He  is  led,  one  step  at  a  time,  to  mastery  of  the  subject  and  to  the  joy  of  learn¬ 
ing. 

REGISTRATION  NOW  OPEN 


377-6658  95  WEST  400  NORTH,  PROVO  84601 

■ - A  PRIVATE,  NON-PROFIT,  NON-DiSCRiMINATORY,  TAX-EXEMPT  SCHOOL - 


•  Bible  Bread  Special 

•  Chapatti  Tortillas 

•  Wide  Variety  of  Desserts 

We  also  carry  a  complete  line  of 
Dr.  Christopher’s  Spices,  Herbs, 
and  Gifts. 


Gallery  28 

University  Mall 

224-4900 
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Photo  by  Lyle  Stavast 

Clown  for  a  day 

The  art  of  bringing  laughter  to  children  and  adults  has  been  part  of 
clown  craft  for  centuries.  A  major  part  of  the  clown  mystique  is  the.unique 
facial  make-up. 

If  the  face  of  the  sitting  clown  looks  familiar,  you’re  right.  It’s  Mayor 
James  E.  Ferguson  of  Provo.  He’s  getting  into  the  act  to  help  promote  the 
Circus  Vargas,  playing  Sept  1-2  at  the  Provo  City  Airport. 


Evening  outdoor  concert 
features  LDS  composer 


Singer-composer  Brian  Fetzer  of 
Salt  Lake  City  will  perform  an  outdoor 
concert  with  his  backup  band  at  7:30 
p.m.  today  in  the  ASB  quad. 

The  LDS  musician  has  recorded  two 
albums  and  has  written  numerous  pop, 
country  and  folk-oriented  songs  and 
hymns  and  Christmas  songs.  They 
have  been  performed  by  the  Mormon 
Youth  Symphony  and  chorus  on 
Public  Broadcast  System  television 
programs. 

“Since  music  is  such  a  powerful 
force  in  the  world,”  Fetzer  said,  “more 
Latter-day  Saint  musicians  are  needed 
to  produce  songs  that  uphold  church 
standards  and  influence  people  in  a 
positive  way. 

“At  first  I  saw  music  as  a  way  to 
make  friends,  but  now  I  see  it  as  a  way 
to  influence  people.  If  songs  are  the 
kind  that  corrupt  men,  they  will  be  one 
more  detriment  to  society.  My  goal  is 


to  influence  people  in  a  good  way. 

“All  of  my  songs  have  meaning  for 
adults  and  positive  social  value.  The 
kids  may  not  always  get  the  message, 
but  their  parents  do  —  and  the  kids 
will  as  they  get  older,”  he  said. 

Fetzer  hopes  to  be  a  professional  per¬ 
former  respected  for  more  than 
musical  talent.  He  says  he  doesn’t 
want  to  be  known  just  as  an  enter¬ 
tainer,  but  as  someone  who  can  make 
l  comments  that  need  to  be  made. 

He  performs  on  college  campuses, 
and  for  wards,  stakes  and  other  social 
groups.  He  said  he  tries  to  bring  two 
areas  of  high  standards  to  his  work  — 
where  he  performs  and  what  he  writes. 

“I’ve  tried  to  stay  in  concert  halls 
and  not  get  involved  in  the  club  cir¬ 
cuit,”  he  said.  “There’s  too  much  of  a 
tendency  in  clubs  for  the  audiences  not 
to  be  attentive.” 


You  Are  In  The  Spotlight  | 


at  the  sixth  annual 

Orientation  Concert 


ASBYU 


Culture  Office 


featuring 

the  talents  of  new  freshmen  and  transfer 
students  —  groups/  singles/  pop/  serious/ 
comedy/  dance/  vocals/  instrumentals/ 
specialties. 

Saturday,  September  2,  1978  7:00  p.m. 
Marriott  Center 

Auditions 

Thursday  and  Friday ,  August  31  and  Septmber  1.  10:00  to 
12-00  noon  and  1:00-5:00  p.m.  at  Entertainment  Division  120 
SOCIAL  HALL 

For  more  information,  contact  the  Entertainment  Division  120  SOCH 
BYU  or  call  374-1211  ext.  2563. 


...for  opening  a  new 
checking  or  savings  account 

at  THE  ONLY  BANK 
ON  CAMPUS! 


Select  the  checking  account  that  serves 
you  best: 

1.  No-service-charge  checking  with  $300 
minimum  balance. 

2.  Special  checking  for  only  IOC  for  each 
check  used  and  25C  per  month  for  a 
statement 

3.  Regular  checking. .  the  most  convenient 
and  economical  for  those  writing  more 
than  20  checks  a  month. 

No  summer  service  charge  when  your 
account  is  left  dormant,  yet  the  account  is 
immediately  available  when  school  starts 
again. 


1060  North 
University  Avenue 


Convenient  hours:  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  every 
banking  day.  Drive-in  windows  at  on- 
campus  branch  and  at  1 1 1  North  2nd  West. 

2  other  downtown  offices: 

111  North  2nd  West  /  #2  West  Center 

§®®ZIONS 
FIRST  NATIONAL 


BANK 


Founded  by  Brigham  Young  -  1873 
Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

Drive-In  and  Walk-Up  Service 
Saturday  9  AM  to  1  PM 
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Welcome  to  the  Y,  new  freshmen 


Here's  the  schedule  of  events 
for  fall  '78  orientation 


1.  Marriott  Center  (MC) 

2.  Monte  L.  Bean  Museum  (MLBM) 

3.  Bell  Tower 

4.  Deseret  Towers  (DT) 

5.  Heritage  Halls  (HR) 

6.  Harris  Fine  Arts  Center  (HFAC) 

7.  Administration  Building  (ASB) 

8.  Jesse  Knight  Building  &  Annex  (JKB  & 
JKBA) 

9.  Talmage  Computer  Bldg.  (TMCB) 

10.  Smith  Family  Living  Center  (SFLC) 

11.  Harold  B.  Lee  Library  (HBLL) 

12.  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  Center  (ELWC) 

13.  J.  Reuben  Clark  Building  (JRCB) 

14.  Physical  Plant 

15.  Clyde  Building  (CB) 

16.  Fletcher  Building  (CB) 

17.  Harold  R.  Clark  Building  (HRCB) 

18.  Eyring  Science  Center  (ESC) 

19.  McKay  Building  (MCKB) 

20.  President's  Home 

21.  Brimhall  Building  (BRMB) 

22.  Masesar  Building  (MSRB) 

23.  Grant  Building  (HGB) 

24.  Joseph  Smith  Building  (JSB) 

25.  Nicholes  Building  (NICB) 

26.  Martin  Building  (MARB) 

27.  Widstoe  Building  (WIDB) 

28.  McDonald  Health  Center  (MHC) 

29.  Knight-Mangum  &  Social  Hall  (KMH  & 
SOCH) 


FALL  ORIENTATION  ’78 
Thursday,  August  31 

8:00  a.m.  to  10:00  a.m. 

Pre-professional  Meetings 

Dental445  MARB 
8:00 

Law 456  MARB  9:00 
Medical445  MARB 
9:00 

8:00  a.m.to  "9:00  a.m. 

Spanish  and  Portugese  Language  Placement 
Testing  1205  SFLC 
9:15  a.m.  to  10:00  a.m. 

French  and  Italian  Language  Placement  Testing 
167  MCKB 

10:00  a.m.  to  11:00  a.m. 

Scholarship  Meeting  —  de  Jong  Concert  Hall,‘ 
HFAC 

11:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon 
Finacial  Aids/Loans  Meeting  —  de  Jong  Con¬ 
cert  Hall,  HFAC 
11:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon 
German  Language  Placement  Testing  —  355 
MSRB 

1:00  p.m.  to  2:00  p.m. 

Dean’s  Meeting  Meet  the  academic  leaders  of 
your  college  and  recieve  direction  and  counsel  from 
them. 

Biological  and  Agriculutral  Sciences 
—  JSB  Auditorium 
Business  —  de  Jong  Concert  Hall, 
HFAC 

Education  —  Recital  Hall,  HFAC 
Engineering  Science  and  Tech.  — 

Family  Living  —  1100-1111  SFLC 
Fine  Arts  and  Communications  — 
Pardoe  Theater,  HFAC 
General  Studies  —  Main  Floor,  SFH 
Humanities  —  A- 104  JKBA 


Nursing  —  Varsity  Theater,  ELWC 

Physical  Education  — -  271  RB 

Physical  and  Math  Sciences  —  East 
Ballroom;  ELWC 

Social  Sciences  —  Main  Ballroom, 
ELWC 

2:00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Departmental  Meetings  and  Advisement 

6:30  p.m.  to  8:00  p.m. 

Honors  Program  Meeting  — 394-96  ELWC 
7:30  p.m.  to  9:00  p.m. 

Outdoor  Concert  —  ASB  Quad 
9:00  p.m.  to  midnight 

Dances  —  ELWC  Ballroom  and  Social  Hall 
KMH 

Friday,  September  1 

8:00  a.m.  to  10:00  a.m. 

Academic  advisement  and  meeting  with  faculty 
members 

10:00  a.m.  to  11:30  a.m. 

Welcome  Assembly  —  Marriott  Center 
11:30  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m. 

Preident  Oaks’  and  ASBYU  Officer’s 
Openhouse  —  West  Patio,  ELWC 
1:00  -  2:00  p.m.  and  2:00  -  3:00  p.m. 

New  Student  Seminars  —  Fleamarket: 

Brent  D.  Peterson,  “Non-verbal 
Communication”,  225  ELWC 

Elwood  Peterson,  “Decision  Mak¬ 
ing”,  A-170JKBA 

J.  Bonner  Ritchie,  “The  RoadLess 
Traveled:  Deviance  in  Organizations”, 

347  ELWC 

Arthur  Henry  King,  “Language  For 
Any  Study”,  445  MARB 

William  S.  Bradshaw,  “Bioethics: 
Morality  and  the  Control  of  Life”,  249 
ELWC 

Max  1.  Waters,  “Applying  Faith  to 


Your  Personal  and  School  Life”,  455 
MARB 

Edward  Geary,  “Artistic  Perver¬ 
sity”,  A-104  JKBA 
Charles  Metten,  “The  Movies:  You 
the  Critic”,  377  CB 
Heleman  Ferguson,  “Arithmetic, 
Geometry  and  Catastrophies”,  321 
ELWC 

J.  Dean  Barnett,  “Science:  Magic, 

Truth  or  Reality  —  Some  Light  on  the 
Subject”,  250  ESC 
1:00  p.m.  to  2:00  p.m. 

Air  Force  ROTC  Meeting  —  250  ROTC 
2:00  p.m.  to  3:00  p.m. 

Army  ROTC  Meeting  —  456  MARB 
3:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

Women’s  Awareness  Activity  —  ELWC 

Ballroom 

8:00  p.m.  to  9:30  p.m. 

Sports  Spectacular  —  Smith  Fieldhouse 
9:00  p.m.  to  midnight 

Dances  —  ELWC  Ballroom,  KMH  Social  Hall 
and  134  Richards  Building 

Saturday,  September  2 
8:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon 
“Y”  Mountain  Activity 
12:00  noon  to  1:30  p.m. 

Watermelon  Bust  —  games,  activities  and 
watermelon.  Kiwanis  Park 
7:00  p.m.  to  8:30  p.m. 

Sixth  Annual  Really  Neat  Orientation 
Concert  —  Marriott  Center 
9:00  p.m.  to  midnight 

Dances  —  ELWC  Ballroom,  KMH  Social  Hall 
and  134  Richards  Building 

Sunday,  September  3 

7:30  p.m.  12  Stake  Fireside  —  Marriott  Center, 
Elder  Mark  E.  Peterson 
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Car-less  students  find  hope 
through  Provo  bus  service 


Students  attending  BYU  Fall  Semester  without 
means  of  transportation  can  benefit  by  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Provo  City  Bus  Lines. 

According  to  a  spokesman  for  the  lines,  students 
can  catch  a  bus  every  hour  during  regular  business 
hours,  anywhere  along  the  standard  bus  routes. 

A  schedule  of  the  bus  routes  and  stop  times  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Information  Desk  on  the 
main  floor,  ELWC. 

Every  hour  at  10  minutes  before  the  hour,  a  bus 
stops  at  the  corner  of  900  North  and  East  Campus 
Drive.  The  bus  then  travels  north  on  East  Campus 
Drive  and  turns  east  through  the  parking  lot  of 
Heritage  Halls. 

The  bus  then  turns  north  on  900  East  and  at 
four  minutes  before  the  hour  it  stops  in  front  of  the 
Wymount  Terrace  Married  Student  Housing. 

The  bus  then  proceeds  west  on  Y-View  Drive 
and  1650  North.  The  bus  turns  south  on  150  East 
(Canyon  Road)  arid  stops  on  the  hour  in  front  of 
Riviera  Apartments. 

The  bus  then  travels  east  on  1230  North  and 
turns  north  toward  Orem  on  State  Street. 

At  15  minutes. past  the  hour  the  bus  arrives  at 
the  main  entrance  of  the  University  Mall  in  Orem. 

The  bus  then  retraces  its  route,  stopping  at  the 
intersection  of  150  East  and  1230  North  (main  en¬ 
trance  of  BYU)  at  25  minutes  past  the  hour. 

After  going  north  on  150  East  and  turning  east 


on  1650  North,  it  proceeds  to  the  Wyrnount 
Terrace  and  turns  south  on  900  East. 

The  bus  then  travels  west  through  the  Heritage 
Halls  parking  lot  and  turns  south  on  East  Campus 
Drive.  At  35  minutes  past  the  hour  it  stops  in  front 
of  the  ELWC. 

The  bus  then  travels  south  along  700  East,  turn¬ 
ing  west  on  500  North.  At  40  minutes  past  the 
hour,  it  stops  at  the  corner  of  500  North  and  Un¬ 
iversity  Avenue. 

The  bus  then  travels  south  on  University  Ave., 
stopping  at  the  intersection  of  Center  Street  and 
University  Avenvue  at  42  minutes  past  the  hour. 

It  then  turns  east  on  100  South,  north  on  100 
East  then  east  on  Center  Street. 

At  900  East  the  bus  turns  north,  stopping  in 
front  of  Smith’s  Food  King  at  47  minutes  past  the 
hour. 

It  then  turns  west  on  900  North  and  stops  at  the 
comer  of  900  North  and  East  Campus  Drive  at  50 
minutes  past  the  hour. 

This  route  is  followed  every  hour  throughout 
regular  business  hours  each  day. 

As  an  extra  service  to  passengers,  buses  will 
stop,  in  addition  to  authorized  stops,  at  the  end  of 
any  city  block  along  the  route,  if  the  driver  is 
flagged. 

The  Provo  City  Bus  Service  is  a  division  of  the 
Utah  Valley  Transit  Authority. 


Grizzly  bears 
presented  to 
Bean  museum 


Two  mounted  polar  bears  and  two 
mounted  grizzly  bears  were  recently 
presented  to  the  BYU  Monte  L.  Bean. 
Life  Science  Museum  as  a  gift  from  a 
California  couple. 

The  gift,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben 
Kenny,  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Donald  T.  Nelson,  director 
of  the  Development  Office  for  the  LDS 
Church. 

The  four  bears  donated  by  the 
Kennys  were  shot  in  1966.  The  two 
grizzlies  are  Alaskan  barren  ground 
grizzlies,  which  some  say  are  the  most 
ferocious  of  any  bear  species. 

■  Dr.  Wilmer  W.  Tanner,  director  of 
the  Monte  L.  Bean  Museum,  said  he 
was  especially  pleased  to  receive  the 
grizzly  bears  because  previous  to  the 
donation,  the  museum  did  not  house 
any  full-mounted  grizzlies. 

Currently,  only  one  of  the  seven-foot 
grizzlies  is  on  display  in  the  museum. 
The  other  bears  will  be  displayed  on  a 
rotating  basis,  Tanner  said. 

Mrs.  Kenny  said  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band  were  impressed  with  the  museum 
and  felt  their  trophies  would  be  well 
taken  care  of  and  would  help  remind 
people,,  of  the  beauty  of  God’s  crea¬ 
tions. 

The.,  museum,  dedicated  in  March 
this  year,  was  provided  through  a  gift 
from  Seattle  businessman  and 
philanthropist  Monte  L.  Bean. 


Dr.  Wilmer  W.  Tanner,  director  of  the  Monte  L.  Bean  Life 
Science  Museum,  examines  claws  on  one  of  the  four 
mounted  bears  recently  donated  to  the  museum  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ben  Kenny,  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 


Welcome  Back 
Cougars! 

New  to  this  area? 


At  Central  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  we  have  just  what 
you  need...  A  NEWCOMER’S  KIT  to  get 
acquanited. 

Also...  to  help  all  you  football  fans  through 
those  CHILLY  games,  we  will  be  giving  a  BYU 
Cougar  Cap  to  the  first  100  students  to  open  a 
new  account  at  our  Provo  Offices. 

(Beginning  August  31, 1978) 


the  central  bank  s,tru/t 

“we’ve  got 
what  it  takes!’ ’ 


cbst 

Member 

RXC 


Riverside  Office 
Riverside  Plaza 
Provo 


Open  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 
Every  Saturday 


Provo  Office 
75  N.  Univ.  Ave. 
Provo 


SHOULD 
RETAILING  BE 
YOUR  CAREER? 


By  learning  a  few  important  facts  about  retailing,  you 
may  discover  that  this  fast-paced,  rewarding,  and 
expanding  field  is  right  for  you.  Consider  the  questions 
posed  herein.  Then,  if  you  decide  retailing  should  be 
part  of  your  future,  the  Skaggs  Institute  of  Retail 
Management  will  help  you  attain  your  goal. 


Will  your  career  begin 
by  chance? 

Many  people 
discover  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  retail¬ 
ing  almost  by 
accident.  They  accept 
a  part-time  or  seasonal 
sales  job  to  supplement 
finances,  find  that  they  enjoy 
retailing,  discover  the  breadth  of  executive  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  remain  to  develop  a  career.  With  an 
increasing  demand  for  sophisticated  executive  skills, 
the  "accidental"  retailer  finds  advancement  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  without  preparatory  training. 
The  Institute  assists  in  developing  the  kinds  of  skills 
needed  for  rapid  advancement  to  rewarding  executive 
levels  in  retailing. 


Are  there  many  opportunities  in  retailing? 

YES!  Fully  ten  percent  of'the  total  U.S.  work  force  is 
engaged  in  retail  store  activities.  Opportunities  are 
abundant. 


Where  are  retailing  jobs 
located? 

EVERYWHERE. 

Regardless  of  the  size  of 
local  populations,  retail 
outlets  are  located  any¬ 
where  you  go.  The 
Institute  will  assist  in 
placing  you  in  the  local¬ 
ity  of  your  choice. 


Do  you  want  to  be  well  paid? 

•Retailing's  earning  potential 
’  is  nearly  unlimited.  Reward- 
•  ing  salaries  are  linked  to 

—  performance  and  attainment 

of  managerial  and  executive 
positions.  Institute  training 
prepares  you  for  more  rapid 
retailing  advancement. 


Do  you  want  to  be  your  own 
boss? 

Or  be  part  of  a  large  organiza¬ 
tion?  You'll  learn  from  experts. 
You'll  learn  how  to  avoid 
costly  mistakes  that  untrained 
retailers  often  make.  You'll 
choose  your  own  career 
direction. 


Do  you  enjoy  working? 

Executives  are  "doers."  If  you 
enjoy  originating  action,  oppor¬ 
tunity  awards  you  in  retailing. 
Taking  initiative  is  rewarding  and  fulfilling,  too. 


Are  you  a  "people  person?" 

Retailing  provides  the 
challenges  and  rewards  of 
working  closely  with  others. 

In  this  service-related  field, 
people-oriented  executives 
succeed. 


Want  to  earn  while  you  learn? 

FRESHMEN  AND  SOPHOMORES— If  you're 
interested  in  considering  a  retailing  career,  we  will  help 
you  find  part-time  employment  while  enrolled  at  BYU 
or  summer  work  near  your  home.  You'll  gain  valuable 
experience  on  which  to  base  your  career  decision. 

JUNIORS  AND  GRADUATE  STUDENTS— We  will  help 
place  you  in  internships  in  leading  stores  throughout 
the  country. 


Come  to  the 


MERCHANDISING 

Accounting 

Agricultural  Economics 
Business  Education 
Business  Management 
Clothing  and  Textiles 
Communications 
Computer  Science 
Economics 

Organizational  Behavior 


STORE  OPERATIONS 

Business  Management 
Organizational  Behavior 


SALES  PROMOTION 

Business  Management 
Clothing  and  Textiles 
Communications 


PERSONNEL 

Agricultural  Economics 
Business  Management 
Communications 
Organizational  Behavior 


FINANCIAL  CONTROL 

Accounting 

Agricultural  Economics 
Business  Management 
Economics 


ELECTRONIC  DATA 
PROCESSING 

Computer  Science 
Business  Management 


This  is  what  is  being  said  about 
BYU  retail  internships: 


"My  internship  gave  me  important  visibility  within  the 
corporation.  My  preparation  helped  me  to  understand 
the  thinking  of  upper  management." 

Cody  Kondo,  Merchandising  Intern 
Nordstrom,  Seattle 


"There  was  never  a  dull  moment — it  was  challenging 
and  hectic;  but  I  loved  it.  Fulfilling  my  responsibilities? 
gave  me  a  great  sense  of  accomplishment." 

Scott  Benjamin,  Merchandising  Intern 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia 


Retailing  Orientation 


Thursday,  September  21,  1978 

10:00  -  11:00  a.m.  184  JKB 


Skaggs  Institute  of  Retail  Management 
College  of  Business  260  JKB 


Do  you  know  that  many  college  majors  can  lead  to  a 
retailing  career? 

Retailing  includes  much  more  than  just  merchan¬ 
dising.  These  major  areas  of  study  fit  into  the  retailing 
spectrum:  IS  YOURS  ONE  OF  THEM? 


"I  found  my  internship  to  be  invaluable  in  determining 
my  career  objectives.  I  was  given  real  responsibility  and 
performed  a  vital  function  to  my  employer.  The 
company  gave  me  actual  decision-making 
responsibilities." 

— Gordon  Wilson,  Merchandising  Intern 
Kaufmann's,  Pittsburgh 


(Speaking  of  two  students  who  just  completed  their 
retailing  internships)  "They  approached  their  positions 
very  professionally.  If  students  as  qualified  as  these 
come  from  BYU,  we'll  not  have  problems  filling  our 
training  program.  We  would  lik§  to  have  them  back." 

—Mrs.  Gail  M.  Mulkeen 
Assistant  Manager,  Executive  Placement 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.C. 


I 


"The  wide  sampling  of  responsibilities  assigned  to  me 
gave  me  an  excellent  background  for  future  career 
decisions.  Indeed,  the  internship  opportunity  was  one, 
of  my  most  fulfilling  accomplishments." 

— M.  David  Beal,  Financial  Control  Intern 
Sears,  Roeback  &  Co.,  Boise 


"The  internship  has  really  given  me  a  close-up  view  of 
what  retailing  is  all  about.  In  total,  it  was  the  most 
successful  and  rewarding  work  experience  I  have  ever 
hard." 

Cindy  Parenti,  Merchandising  intern 
J.C.  Penney  Co.,  Orem 
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student  attitudes 


Dorm  life  dull,  full  of  opportunity 


_ >ry:  u  .HI -  -  „ -  „  ,  „ 

i.  Dull?  Some  think  so,  but  others  heartily 
lagree. 

The  word  “dorms”  brings  mixed  reactions  to  the 
imds  of  the  students  who  have  lived  there,  and  to 
3>se  who  have  never  had  the  “opportunity.” 

Iriarold  Redd,  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Hous- 
(;  Office,  says,  “The  residence  halls  at  BYU  provide 
tilities  to  aid  student  comfort  and  promote  intellec- 
1*1  and  social  growth. 

"‘The  housing  staff  is  anxious  to  make  the  new  ex¬ 
igence  of  entering  the  university  a  pleasant  one  for 
oidence  hall  students,”  he  added. 

Anyone  who  has  lived  in  the  dorms,  or  is  living 
3re,  will  soon  discover  the  truths  of  dorm  life.  And 
eryone  reacts  differently.  Reactions  range  from, 
tre  you  kidding?  I  would  never  live  in  those 
ings!”  to  “Boy,  did  I  live  in  the  dorms.” 

The  dorms  will  be  running  at  about  98  percent  oc- 
ipancy  this  fall,  according  to  Redd.  “We’re  not 
tite  as  full  as  fast  as  we  have  been  before,”  he  said. 
The  dorms  provide  a  great  opportunity  for  meeting 
ipple.  Kim  Summers  and  Terri  Anthony,  coeds 
»m  California,  said,  “You  can’t  get  any  studying 
ne,  and  there’s  no  privacy,  but  you  sure  meet  a  lot 
ipeople!  We  enjoyed  it  for  our  freshman  year.” 

A  senior  from  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  recalls  his  dorm 
perience.  “Before  I  came  to  school  here,  I  visited 
/  brother  who  lived  in  the  dorms.  I  was  thoroughly 
nvinced  I  would  never  live  there.”  He  continued  by 
iying  the  people  there  acted  either  15  or  45. 

Wot  all  experiences  with  the  dorms  were  negative, 
isost  felt  it  was  great  —  for  their  freshman  year.  “We 
Id  a  really  good  branch.  That  was  what  I  liked 
sost.  I’d  never  live  there  again  though,”  Wayne 
impson,  a  junior  in  business  education,  said. 

“You  can’t  beat  it  for  water  fights,  activities  like 
iistling,  and  overall  meeting  people.  Now  the  food’s 
nother  story...”  said  an  engineering  student  from 
:esa,  Arizona.  Activities  at  the  dorms  include  hall 
irties,  invitational  dances,  secret  pal  week,  and 
icilities  such  as  recreation  rooms,  swimming, 
usketball  and  tennis. 

lOn  the  lighter  side,  a  senior  in  business  manage- 
lent  reflected  on  his  year  in  a  dorm,  “I  had  a  car, 
Id  I’d  go  downtown  every  once  in  a  while.  All  the 
ays  would  have  me  smuggle  in  a  six-pack  for  them 
i  of  Pepsi,  that  is.” 

rComfort  and  convenience  are  emphasized  in  all 
isidence  living  halls,  and  each  hall  has  a  separate 
jpeal.  Helaman  Halls  offers  a  “free  and  easy”  en- 
cronment  with  nine  buildings  spread  on  29  acres, 
rannis  and  basketball  courts  are  available,  along 
Ith  a  pool,  cafeteria,  snack  bar  and  coin-operated 
lundry  areas. 

-Heritage  Halls  for  girls  resembles  apartment-style 
i/ing.  Six  girls  in  each  apartment  eat,  work,  study 
ad  play  together.  There  are  cooking  facilities,  as 
sell  as  a  coin-operated  laundromat  and  sewing 
toms. 

rDeseret  Towers  features  a  cluster  of  high-rise 
irildings  on  the  northwest  edge  of  campus.  It  offers 
ogle  and  double  occupancy  rooms,  cafeteria  meal 
•tv ice,  a  snack  bar,  laundry  facilities  in  each  hall,  a 
ool  and  basketball  areas. 

J  Amanda  Knight  Hall  provides  traditional  dor- 
titory  room  and  board  service  to  women.  It  is 
icated  on  the  south  edge,  within  walking  distance  of 
bth  the  campus  and  downtown  area.  It  also  has 
Din-operated  laundry  facilities  and  a  cafeteria. 

1  Allen  Hall  offers  facilities  for  men  only.  The  men 
it  at  the  Amanda  Knight  Hall.  Laundry  facilities 
■e  not  available,  but  the  hall  has  a  lounge  and 
icreation  area. 

Registration  guides 
ixplained  for  voters 

New  freshmen  and  transfer  students  should 
consider  the  pitfalls  of  registering  to  vote  in  Utah 
and  be  aware  that  residency  is  not  gained  just  by 
raming  to  school  at  BYU. 

According  to  Utah  County  Clerk  Bill  Huish, 
registering  to  vote  in  Utah  County  carries  with  it 
nome  problems.  Registering  changes  the  state  of 
residency,  and  brings  with  it  changes  in  car  license 
dates  and  driver’s  licenses. 

It  also  means  that  students  returning  to  their 
lome  state  would  pay  non-resident  rates  for  state 
:olleges  and  universities.  Others  could  lose  state- 
sponsored  grants  and  scholarships  if  they  change 
;heir  residency. 

Most  students  should  write  to  the  county  seat  in 
their  home  states  and  register  to  vote  absentee  by 
nail.  For  those  students  who  wish  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  Utah  residents,  voting  districts  will  be 
adding  registration  sessions  in  the  individual 
rating  districts  Oct.  14,  17  and  31. 

Students  may  also  register  at  the  county  clerk’s 
bffice  in  the  county  building  until  Oct.  27,  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

To  qualify  to  register,  students  must  be  18  years 
)ld  by  Nov.  7,  the  day  of  the  election.  They  must 
lil&o  reside  in  the  district  they  Vote  in  for  at  least 
30  days  prior  to  election. 


a/n  <£W runty  in  &Pi iMb 


La  FB3NGS’ 

Authentic  French  Restaurant 

•  Veal  Cordon  Blue  •  Kile*  Mignon 

•  Crab  l<afayeUe  •  1-asagna 

•  Libstrr  a  la  Bishop  •  Shrimp.  Avocado  Salad 

*The  best  STEAKS  in  ihe  valley 
*And  Many  Others. 

377-4545 

463  No.  University  Ave.,Provo 


KINKO'S 


837  N. 
700  E. 
Upstairs 


377-1792 


A  newly  arrived  coed  gets  a  warm  (and  unusual)  welcome  from  her 
dorm-mates  in  Fugal  Hall,  part  of  the  Heritage  Halls  complex,  which 
combines  the  benefits  of  a  campus  dormitory  with  the  advantages  of 


Open 
8  to  6 
M-F 

10  to  6 
Sat. 


Passport  Photos 
2  for  $4 
Pens  15* 
Bumper  Stickers 
Stationery  Materials 


-s 


7" 


apartment-style  living  for  women  students. 


Valuable 

COUPON 
Copies  2V2* 

*  books*genealogy* 
^dissertations* 
*flyers*resumes* 

Good  Anytime 


■ 


1978  BYU  FOOTBALL 
SCHEDULE 

Compliments  of 

STOKES  BROWERS 


Sept.  9 

Oregon  State 

Corvalis 

Sept.  16 

Arizona  State 

Tempe 

Sept.  23 

Colorado  State 

(11:00  a.m.)  Provo 

Sept.  30 

New  Mexico 

Albuquerque 

Oct.  7 

Utah  State 

(Homecoming) 

(1:30  p.m.)  Provo 

Oct.  14 

Oregon 

Eugene 

Oct.  21 

Texas-EI  Paso 

(1:30  p.m.)  Provo 

Nov.  4 

Wyoming 

(1:30  p.m.)  Provo 

Nov.  11 

San  Diego  State 

(1:30  p.m.)  Provo 

Nov.  18 

Utah  j 

Salt  Lake  City 

Nov.  25 

Hawaii 

Honolulu 

Dec.  2 

Nevada-Las  Vegas 

Japan 

STOKES  BROWERS  Rents  T.V.s 

For  All  The  Ganges  and  Movies  This  Fall 

STOKES  BROIHERS  £•  N.20°  W„  Provo 

We  lead  the  way ’  '  375-2000 
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Foreign  students  add  flavor  to  Y 


With  students  from 
more  than  78  countries, 
BYU  has  a  unique 
variety  of  foreign 
cultures. 


Approximately  o 
25  students  at  BY1 


y  one  in 
BYU  are 
international  students. 
Of  these  1,300  or  so  stu¬ 
dents,  600  are  from 
Canada.  “We  have  a 
very  wide  variety  of  in¬ 
ternational  students,” 
Kathe  Drinkwater, 
secretary  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Student  Office, 
said. 

Some  come  from  as 
far  away  as  Yugoslavia, 
Poland  or  Manritius,  a 


tiny  island  off  of  Mada¬ 
gascar.  Others  come 
from  nearby  Canada  or 
Mexico. 

“A  lot  of  the  students 
aren’t  LDS  but  come  to 
BYU  because  of  the, 
clean-cut  atmosphere 
here,”Ms.  Drinkwater 
said. 


or  because  of  athletic 
scholarships. 

David  Ramerez,  a  stu¬ 
dent  from  Veracruz, 
Mexico,  said  he  is  at¬ 
tending  BYU  to  learn 
English.  He  is  one  of 
many  students  at  BYU 
who  are  here  to  learn  the 
English  language  only. 


Approximately  one  in  25  students 
at  BYU  are  international  students.' 


The 


USSR  art 
featured 
in  HFAC 


“Russian  Avante- 
Garde,”  words  which 
speak  of  sophisticated 
intellectuals,  ring 
strangely  when  preced¬ 
ed  by  .“Stage  Design.” 

“Stage  Design  and  the 
Russian  Avante-Garde 
(1911-1929)”  is  an  art 
exhibit  on  display  in  the 
BYU  B.F.  Larsen  and 
Pardoe  Lobby  Galleries 
through  Aug.  31. 

“It  was  the  beginning 
of  abstract  art  in 
Russia,”  said  Dale 
Fletcher,  curator  of  the 
BYU  Secured  Art 
Gallery.  “Lenin  sup¬ 
pressed  that  liberal  art 
and  thus  entered  the 
social  realism  by  the 
Communists.” 

Fletcher  also  said  that 
the  Russians,  for  a  time, 
were  leaders  in  modern 
art  but  saw  little  devel¬ 
opment  to  the  “interna¬ 
tional  evolution  of  20th 
Century  aTt.” 

Documented  in  the 
exhibit  are  the  genesis 
and  development  of 
Constructivism  and  its 
relationship  to  set  and 
costume  designs  in  Rus¬ 
sian  ballet,  drama, 
opera,  circus,  cabaret 
and  cinema. 


re  are  many 
reasons  for  the  interna¬ 
tional  students’  attend¬ 
ance  at  BYU,  but  three 
of  the  most  popular 
reasons  are:  BYU’s  high 
reputation,  religion  or 
religious  standards  and 
low  tuition. 

According  to  Mrs. 
Drinkwater,  BYU  has  a 
surprisingly  wide  repu¬ 
tation  throughout  many 
countries.  Some  stu¬ 
dents  are  recommended 
to  BYU  by  their  parents 
or  friends.  Others  have 
been  influenced  by 
BYvlFs  reputation  for 
high  standards  and  lack 
of  student  unrest. 

Still  others  attend 
BYU  because  of  it’s 
comparatively  low  cost 


“I’m  not  taking 
regular  classes,”  he  said. 
“I’m  just  here  for 
English.” 

Ramerez  has  been  at. 
BYU  for  one  month  and 
is  presently  taking 
English  as  a  second 
language.  He  said  he 
plans  to  enroll  in  other 
courses  once  he  has  lear¬ 
ned  English. 

Ramerez  is  not  LDS 
but  came  to  BYU 
because  of  recommend¬ 
ations  from  friends.  “I 
think  it’s  a  good  school,” 
he  said.  “All  the  people, 
the  students  and 
teachers  are  very  nice  to 
me.  And  the  girls  are 
very  pretty.”  • 

Ms.  Drinkwater  said 


BYU’s  international  stu¬ 
dent  office  tries  to  make 
the  foreign  student  hiore 
comfortable  at 
BYU. “We  want  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  have  a  good  ex¬ 
perience  here.  They 
have  many  cultural  dif¬ 
ferences  and  often  run 
into  problems.” 

Ms.  Drinkwater  also 
said/ the  office  provides 
everything  from  special 
programs,  like  the 
English  in  Action 
program  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Student  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  special  loans, 
counseling,  and  just 
plain  conversation. 

“Many  students  come 
in  frequently  just  to  talk 
to  us,”  she  said.  “We 
also  try  to  help  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  their  families 
renew  visas,  handle 
marriage  papers  or  any 
problem  we  can.” 

The  office  tries  to  han¬ 
dle  most  of  the  problems 
before  consulting  the 
im-migration  office,  she 
said. 

Other  programs  such 
as  the  host  family 
program,  which  is 
basicly  a  home  away 
from  home  where  inter¬ 
national  students  can 


Circus  Vargus  is  Coming 
to  the  Provo  Municipal  Airport 

for  2  Fun  Filled  Days! 

This  Friday  &  Saturday! 


The  B.F.  Larsen  and 
Pardoe  Lobby  Galleries 
are  located  in  BYU’s 
HFAC  and  are  open 
from  7  a.m.  to  11  p,m. 
daily. 

Renowned  works  in 
the  exhibit  include  Ex- 
ter’s  costumes  for 
“Aelita,”  Popova’s  “The 
Magnanimous  Cuc¬ 
kold,”  Rodchenko’s 
“The  Bed  Bug,”  Male¬ 
vich’s  costumes  for 
“Victory  over  the  Sun” 
and  Tchelitchev’s 
designs  of  1920-21.  Also 
featured  are  the  works  of 
other  not-so-famous 
Russian  artists. 

A  fully  illustrated 
catalogue  with  intro¬ 
duction  by  John  E. 
Bowlt  will  be  for  sale  at 
the  exhibition. 
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Welcome 
Back  to 
School! 


To  welcome  you  all  back 
to  school,  the  I.P.  Gang  has  a 
great  deal  for  you... 


40°  off  on 

Steak  &  Everything 
Sandwich 


862  N.  700  E.  (South  of  campus) 

291  N.  University,  Provo 
1060  S.  State,  Orem  (near  Mall) 
Main  Street,  Spanish  Fork 


offer  good  Thursday, 
Friday  &  Saturday  only. 


enjoy  an  occasional  meal 
or  holiday  with  a  family, 
are  also  available  to  help 
the  students. 


Many  of  the  students, 
while  gaining  an  educa¬ 
tion  at  BYU,  also 
educate  others  by  parti¬ 
cipating  in  the  speakers 
bureau  program. 


Here  international 
students  talk  to  com¬ 
munity  organizations, 
-schools  or  church  groups 
and  provide  them  with 
interesting  details  about 
the  students’  culture, 
country  or  language. 


Reference  groups, 
designed  to  help  stu¬ 
dents  feel  more  comfor¬ 
table  with  the  social  and 
academic  life  on 
campus,  as  well  as 
special  religion  courses 
are  also  available  to  the 
students. 


Indian  students 
finish  program 


Universe  photo  by  Vel  Brinkerhoff 

David  Ramerez,  a  student  from  Veracruz, 
Mexico,  studying  English,  discusses  his 
reasons  for  attending  BYU. 


Fifty-two  Indian  students  from  across  the  nati 
have  completed  an  eight-week  summer  orientati 
program  at  BYU  that  will  help  them  succeed  in 
mg  college  degrees. 

W.  Dean  Rigby,  assistant  professor  of  Indi 
education  and  coordinator  of  the  summer  progra 
said  the  graduation  success  ratio  for  Indian  studei 
taking  the  orientation  program  is  slightly  higher  th 
for  university  students  in  general  across  the  count 
This  is  the  fifth  such  orientation  in  the  past 
years. 

Participants  in  the  summer  program  represent 
20  tribes  and  came  from  as  far  away  as  Noi 
Carolina,  Washington  and  Canada.  Most 
freshman  who  will  be  entering  college  this  fall. 

“For  their  first  college  experience,  the  studei 
were  required  to  take  two  classes,”  the  professor  sa 
“These  were  effective  study,  which  taught  them  bi 
to  study  for  college-level  courses,  and  career  orient 
tion,  which  helped  them  select  a  possible  career. 

They  also  took’ elective  classes  to  give  them  a  fu 
time  schedule  for  the  summer  term.  Most  of  th« 
classes  were  to  help  prepare  the  students  for  possil 
college-level  deficiencies  or  to  pass  the  BYU  gene? 
education  requirements. 

He  said  the  primary  goals  of  the  program _ 

prepare  students  to  make  the  transition  between  hi 
school  and  college,  develop  good  work  habits,  becoi 
aware  of  the  importance  of  education  for  their  futu: 
and  gain  exposure  to  the  university  community. 


Back  to  School  Sale 

Offers  for  Every  Interest! 


Pocket  Size 
Helper  Sale 


LDS  Pocket 
Planner 


Reg.  $1.95 


Reg.  $1.95 


Reg.  $1.95 


Combination 

Sale 


DOCUMENTARY 
HISTORY  OF 
THE  CHURCH 

-  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.  - 


7  Vols.  &  Index 

paperback 


Reminder  Binder 


COMPREHENSIVE . 
HISTORY  OF 
THE  CHURCH 

-  B.  H.  Roberts  - 
6  vols  &  index 
paperback 


JOURNAL  OF 
DISCOURSES 

26  vols.  8(  index 


Inspired  Version 
Study  Guide 


ALL  THREE 

Reg.  $122.85 


NOW  ONLY 

$9595 


LAST  CHANGE  ON  SUPER  SAVINGS! 


Buy 

Now! 


Limited 

Supply 


Retail 

Price 

Children's  Stories  From  Around  The  World .  $  3.95 

Complete  Concordance  to  The  Book  of  Mormon  ....  $  9.95 

Doctrine  &  Covenants,  Library .  $  4.95 

Fatherhood  .  $  4.95 

How  To  Speak  In  Church  .  $  5  gs 

In  Search  of  Lehi's  Trail .  $  g  95 

Meet  The  Mormons  . . $  1  59 

Profiles  of  The  Presidents .  $  5  gs 

Tithing:  The  Lord's  Law  .  5  4  g5 

Journal  of  Discourses,  27  Vol.  Set .  $129.95 

MB1  Missionary  Bible,  Unindexed,  Blk  .  $  21.00 

MB1  Missionary  Bible,  Indexed,  Blk.  . .  $  24.00 

MB3  Missionary  Bible,  Unindexed,  Blk .  $  28. 5Q 

MB4  Missionary  Bible,  Unindexed,  Blk .  $  34.00 

MB4  Missionary  Bible,  Indexed,  Blk .  $  37.00 

MBS  Missionary  Bible,  Unindexed,  Blk.  .  . .  $  34. 00 

MBW  Missionary  Bible,  Unindexed,  Wht .  $  34.00 

FB-10,  Bible.  Large  Print,  Brn. .  $  52.OO 

Triple  Comb.,  Reg.,  Unindexed,  Blk .  $  17.50 

Triple  Comb.,  Reg.,  Unindexed,  Brn .  $  17.50 

Triple  Comb.,  Reg.,  Unindexed,  Wht .  $  20.00 

Triple  Comb.,  Wide  Margin,  Blk .  $  20.00 

Triple  Comb.,  Wide  Margin,  Brn .  $  20.00 

Triple  Comb.,  Pocket,  Wht .  $  15.75 


Sale 
Price 
S  1.99 
$  4.99 
$  2.99 
$  1.99 
$  '1.99 
$  3.44 
$  .99 

$  1.99 
$  .99 

$79.95 
i14.75 
$17.75 
$20.00 
$24.00 
$27.00 
$24.00 
$24.00 
$38.00 
$11.50 
$11.50 
$15.25 
$15.25 
$15.25 
$10.25 


Offer 

Good 

While 

Supply 

Lasts! 


(y 

Phone  373-3083 
148  North  100  West 
Provo,  Utah  84601 


9:30  A.M.  to  6  P.M. 


Starts 
Aug.  31st 
7  p.m.-Midnight 


644  No.  State  Street  Orem,  Utah 


Sale  Runs  Through  Thurs  -  Fri  -  Sat  -  Mon 

7-12pm  10am-9pm  9am-6pm  10am-9pm 


Door  Crashers 
RTQMIC  / 
5KI  f/ 

Package 


Door  Crashers 


Door  Crashers 


Smith 

Basic 

Goggle 


Scott 

Poles 

with  molded  grip 

Reg.  25.00 


Rossignol  Ski  Pack**' 

•  Rossignol  Ski  Wtfdi 

•  Nevada  GT  or 
Tyrolia  Binding 

•  Raichle  Jet  Boot 

•  Barrcrafter  Pole  W 

•  Install  &  Engrave 


77-78 

Model 

Raichle 
Jet  1  Boot 


•  Atomic  Ski 

•  Nevada  GT  or 
Tyrolia  Binding 

•  Raichle  Jet  Boot 

•  Barrcrafter  Pole 

•  Install  &  Engrave 


Sundance 


Dolomite 
Apollo  Super 

Mens/Ladies 


Famous  Brand  Sweaters 
Last  p 
Year's  v, 
Sweaters  L. 


1977  LOOK 

Irvenjtxdri 


NEW 

FREE  STYLE 
SKI  BOOTS 


Sundance 
Vest  I, 


X-Country 
Package  j 

*Karhu  Ski  ^ 
*Heierling  Boot 
*3  Pin  Binding  i 

*  Poles  \ 

*  Mounting 
Reg.  119.99 


Demon 
Lotus 
Princess 
Can  Am 


TYROUA  (§)  250 

Ski  Binding 

•27MM  of  Elasticity 

•Safety  Lock  Adjustment  Screw 

•Easy  Entry 


Olympia 

Gloves 

Reg.  15.95 


Famous  Name 
Brand  ( 


ROSSIGNOL 


Rossignol  Rental 
with  Salomon  444 

Values  to  150.00 


OLIN  SKIS  S3 

Oiin  Rental  with 
a  Salomon  444 

Values  to  260.00 


Continental v  I 

Goldwin 

Parkas 

*Needle  Punch  Dacron 
*Knit  Cuffs 

Reg.  55.00 


Storewide 

Savings 


^  Rossignol  Pacer 

'  Dnrr  1  C.Z  nn 


Levi  Cords 


Levi  Shrink 


Rossignol  Carrera 

Reg.  135.00 


Hash  Style  Jeans  (Pre-shrunk) 
by  Hobeau  100%  Cotton 
Reg  20.00 

Now  13.99 


Rossignol  ST650 

Reg.  220.00 


Skate  Boards 
1/2  Price 


Come  in  and  register  for  a  drawing  of  a  FREE 
pair  of  Olin  Mark  4  Comp,  America’s  most  pop¬ 
ular  new  ski.  Value  of  $220.00.  Each  Day 
register  for  Rossignol  Accessories  to  be  given 
away.  i 
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Frosh  anxieties  universal 


By  ALLISON  BARNEY 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

Bewildered  about  what  is  in  store  for  you  as  a  freshman  at 
BYU?  Wondering  what  fears  are  justified?  What  better  way  to 
find  out  than  by  the  experiences  of  those  who  have  lived  through 
it?  Freshman  year  is  unlike  any  other. 

Smiles  were  on  the  faces  of  those  who  have  “gone  before”  when 
asked  to  remember  their  freshman  year. 

“I  lived  in  off-campus  housing  and  I  was  terrified  to  ask  girls 
out  for  fear  they’d  find  out  I  was  a  freshman,”  a  senior  in 
Business  Management  recalled.  He  added  that  he  remained  a 
hermit  in  his  room  while  his  friends,  who  lived  in  Deseret 
Towers, were  having  water  balloon  fights.  “I  also  didn’t  have  a  car 
and  the  upperclassmen  did  their  best  to  drench  me  with  slush  as  I 
hitchhiked  to  school  in  the  morning.  I  felt  like  such  a  dip  I 
couldn’t  believe  it.” 

The  year  can  hold  good  activities  and  memories  as  well  as 
trials,  as  evidenced  in  a  statement  by  Rock  Belnap,  a  senior  from 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

“It  was  good,”  he  said.“I  enjoyed  it  —  despite  the  standing  in 
lines  and  endless  ‘show  me  your  ID’  harassments.  It  got  to  be 
old.”  Wonder  how  he  feels  about  it  now. 

A  coed  from  Springville  remarked,  “I  was  surprised  how  many 
kids  I  did  know.  It  was  like  a  high  school  reunion. 

“Getting  classes  was  a  hassle.  I  ended  up  with  a  whole  different 
schedule  than  I  signed  up  for.  I  remember  sitting  in  the  ASB 
figuring  out  classes,  and  when  I  finally  got  my  card  completed, 
they  said  that  they  couldn’t  take  it  because  it  was  5  p.m. 

“I  wasn’t  sure  where  I  was  allowed  to  go,  especially  in  the 
Cougareat.  I  didn’t  realize  you  could  do  anything,  including 
stand  on  your  head  on  the  conveyor  belt,  if  you  wanted.” 

Shelly  Youd,  a  sophomore  from  Spanish  Fork,  said,  “I  felt  lost, 
but  I  loved  it!  There  were  lots  of  activities  in  the  branch,  athletic 
events  and  lots  of  good-looking  guys.” 

“My  freshman  year,  I  experienced  a  lot  of  insecurities.  At  times 
I  felt  inadequate  and  questioned  my  ability  to  succeed.  You’re 
around  a  lot  of  people,  but  not  really  a  part  of  them.  There  are  a 
lot  of  phobias  of  acceptance.  I  guess  it’s  a  time  of  trying  to  acquire 
an  identity,”  a  sophomore  from  South  Dakota  said. 

Doug  Killpack,  a  sophomore  from  Sacramento,  Calif., 
chuckled  as  he  said,  “It’s  a  great  alibi.  You  can  use  the  fact  that 
you’re  a  freshman  to  get  away  with  anything.  You  just  say  you 
didn’t  know  better.” 

Perhaps  a  dilemma  many  BYU  males  face  is  reflected  in  a 
statement  by  Tom  and  Don  Mullen,  from  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  who 
both  said,  “The  women  would  never  go  out  with  us  because  we 
weren’t  RM’s.” 

Tracy  McCormick,  a  coed  from  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  said  when  she 
was  a  freshman  she  “hated  the  place.”  She  was  quick  to  add, 
“But  my  religion-  teacher  really  cared,  and  so  did  my  math 
’teacher,  and  my  English  teacher....”  Tracy  is  now  a  junior  in 
Psychology. 

Sterling  Deuel,  from  Grant’s  Pass,  Ore.,  had  a  very  common 
response  about  his  freshman  year.  “It  lasted  forever.  I  had  some 


Universe  photo  by  Craig  Young 

Bruce  Blanch,  a  freshman  from  Virginia,  arrives  at  his 
room  in  Deseret  Towers,  ready  for  the  new  experiences 
and  exciting  times  of  dormitory  life  and  the  large  college 
campus. 

really  good  times  though.  It  was  a  blast,”  he  said. 

Lisa  Bailey  remembers  dorm  life  the  most.  “We  went  to  a  ton 
of  dances  and  never  got  to  sleep  before  2  a.m.  Learning  how  to 
study  and  what  a  library  is  really  like  was  a  new  experience.” 

Whether  it  is  “owing  ice  cream,”  meeting  new  people,  getting 
lost  in  the  halls  of  the  HFAC,  or  making  .the  rounds  of  the 
Cougareat,  the  freshman  year  is  one  you’ll  never  forget.  Enjoy  it, 
and  by  all  means  learn  to  laugh  at  it.  Freshman  anxieties  are  un¬ 
iversal  as  you  have  found  out  —  or  will. 


ASBYU  is  you! 


Who  me?  That’s  right,  friend.  All 
students  on  this  campus  are  of¬ 
ficial  members  of  “Associated 
Students  of  BYU.”  So,  on  behalf 
of  the  student  body  officers  we 
would  like  to  welcome  you  to 
BYU  by  saying,  “Get  involved!” 


make  BYU. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 


You 


It’s 

a 

new 

MONDAY 


.  .  .  nunin 

UNIVERSITY  PROVO 


TUXEDO  RENTALS 

•  15,000  TUXEDOS 

•  70  STYLES,  COLORS 

•  SIZES  3  to  58L 

17  WEDDING 
SERVICES 


after 

Six 


SAVE 

10% 

on  5  or  more 
fees 

ON  CLARK'S  OWN 
HANDSOME  COLLECTION 

TUX  SHOP 
MEN’S  SHOP 

373- 1722 
TRAVEL 

374- 6200 


School,  Artist  and  Drafting  Supplies 


Money  Savers 


Luxo 

Lamps 


Portable 

Drawing 

Boards 

10% 


off 


Mars 

7-Pen  Drawing  Set 


Reg.  $55 


$32 


Chart  Pack 
—Lettering 
—Tapes 
—Colors 


Grumbacher 

Art 

Supplies 


Super  Saver 

Drafting  Tables 


Model  SpaceSaver  x-a 
31x42  Top 


Reg.  $94.50 


$7995 


If 

Samsonite 

Attache  Cases 


20% 


off 


UTAH  U  OFFICE  SUPPLY 

oner  ncoo  Wm  cr-ro  o/orv  /ion  -7 ,1  cn  0-7-7  CH7n 


225-9528 

748  SO.  STATE 
OREM 


373-2430 

)  595  SO.  UNIV.  AVE. 

WAREHOUSE  ORDER  DEPT, 


489-7469  377-5170 

191  SO.  MAIN  69  E.  CENTER 
SPRINGVILLE  PROVO 


Artist’s 

Easels 

Studio 

Easels 


Paache 
Air  Brushes 
and 

Accessories 


Drawing 

Pads 

by  Strathmore 


j md 

■  " 


Tike  your  phone  off  our  hands  and  save. 


If  you  are  a  student  living  off  campus  you  can  save  time  and  money 
on  the  installation  of  your  phone. 

If  your  residence  has  wall  jacks  for  plug  in  phones,  just  pick 
up  your  phone  at  the  Student  PhoneCenter  Store  at  the  Wilkinson 
Center.  Drop  by  anytime  between  8:30  a.m.  and  6:00  p.m.  any 
weekday,  August  29  through  September  8,  and  take  your  phone 
with  you. 

The  Student  PhoneCenter  Store  is  set  up  especially  to  handle 
student  phone  service.  So  start  the  year  off  right  by  saving  time  and 
money  by  ordering  service  at  your  /SJv 

Student  PhoneCenter  Store.  (U)  Mountain  Bell 
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SINblCiiTl 

,  Finest  in  Women’s  Hair- Fashion 

id 

KiipIbHANTA 


2  assistant  deans  appointed 
in  department  restructuring 


“The  Secret  of  a  good  style 
is  in  the  cut” 

Our  stylists  are  constantly  being  updated  on 
the  latest  styles  and  techniques. 

Call  Now  for  an  Appointment! 

225-5791  225-5793 


Skin  Care  and  Facials 
using  the  Finest 
European  Products 


/  Carillon  Square  Orem 


Now  is  The  Time  for  Engagement 
and  Wedding  Portraits 

Massey  Studio  has  been  pleasing  the  students  with  32  years  of 
quality  engagement  and  wedding  portraits. 

Massey  Studio  has  helped  many  students  with  their  engagement  and' 
wedding  plans.  You  can  trust  Massey  Studio  to  capture  the  expression 
that  portrays  your  happiness.  You  may  choose  outdoor  or  studio  settings 
for  your  wedding  or  engagement  pictures.  See  page  127  of  the,  old 
Student  Directory  for  a  sample  of  Massey  Studio’s  color  photography. 
Now  is  the  time  to  make  your  reservations. 

Enhance  your  pictures  with  one  of  Utah’s  finest  selections  of  frames  and 
albums. 

MASSEY  STUDIO 

150  South  100  West,  Provo 
373-6565  /  377-4474 


Two  new  assistant 
deans  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
in  the  Division  of  Conti- 
1  nuing  Education. 

Dr.  Frank  Santiago, 
formerly  chairman  of 
the  division’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Evening 
Classes,  and  Dr.  Wayne 
Lott,  formerly  admini¬ 
strative  assistant  to 
William  R.  Siddoway, 
dean  of  Continuing  Ed¬ 
ucation,  will  fill  a 
vacancy  created  by  the . 
appointment  of  Dr.. 
Phileon  B.  Robinson  as 
director  of  the  Resource 
Center  on  Adult  Deve¬ 
lopment  and  Aging, 
President  Dallin  H. 
Oaks  said.  Dr.  Richard 
Henstrom  continues  as 
an  assistant  dean. 
Increased  enrollments 

Oaks  said  the  changes 
were  necessary  because 
of  Continuing  Educa¬ 
tion’s  increased  enroll¬ 
ments  in  its  worldwide 
programs. 

Santiago  has  been 
,  chairman  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Evening 
Classes  since  1969.  He 
also  has  been  coordina¬ 
tor  of  Latin  American 
programs  for  the  Divi¬ 


sion  of  Continuing  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  is  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  continuing  educa¬ 
tion. 

Prior  to  Lott’s  ap¬ 
pointment,  he  was  su¬ 
pervisor  of  the  Bachelor 
xof  Independent  Studies 
degree  program.  Before 
assuming  that  position 
in  1974,  he  was  a  part- 
time  instructor  while 
completing  require¬ 
ments  for  his  doctoral 
degree  in  social  psycho¬ 
logy  which  he  received 
in  1975.  j 
Department 

restructured 

Restructuring  and  the 
need  for  more  employees 
account  for  the  assign¬ 
ments  of  eight  other  per- 

George  Talbot^  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  BYU 
Travel  Study,  will  fill 
the  new  position  of 
comptroller.  He  has 
worked  as  a  comptroller 
and  ^accountant  for 
private  businesses 
before  coming  to  BYU, 

Stephen  B.  Mahoney, 
who  recently  returned 
from  presiding  over  the 
Finland  mission,  will 
become  administrative 
assistant  to  Siddoway. 


Others  join  staff 

Robert  Seamons,  who 
has  been  directing 
BYU’s  Special .  Degrees 
program,  will  oversee 
the  division’s  program  of 
physical  facility  deve¬ 
lopment  and  utiliza¬ 
tion.  Seamons  ran  his 
own  manufacturing  and 
engineering  company 
before  coming  to  BYU. 

Salt  Lake  Center 
supervisor,  Dr.  Keith 
Smith,  will  join  the 
Provo  campus  staff 
working  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Independent 
Studies,  formerly  called 
Home  Study.  He  will 
oversee  the  Degrees  by 
Independent  Study 
program,  formerly  the 
Special  Degrees 
program. 

Richard  White,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  W.K. 
Kellogg  Foundation,  will 
take  Smith’s  position  at 
the  Salt  Lake  Center.  In 
his  work  for  the  Kellogg 
Foundation,  White 
directed  programs  deal-, 
ing  with  continuing  ed¬ 
ucation. 

Eran  A.  Call,  who  has 
been  supervising  the  di¬ 


vision’s  business  pro¬ 
grams,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department 
of  Special  Courses  and 
Conferences.  He  also 
will  continue  directing 
business  education 
programs. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Robbins, 
formerly  chairman  of 
the  division’s  Commu¬ 
nications  Department, 
has  joined  the  BYU  Ed¬ 
ucation  Week  admini¬ 
strative  staff. 

A  journalist,  enter¬ 
tainer  and  radio  person¬ 
ality,  Duane  E.  Hiatt, 
has  been  named  actng 
chairman  of  the  divi¬ 
sion’s  Communications 
Department. 


LLOYD'S 

Business  Machine 

324  West  Center  -  Provo 
ph.  374-0725 

Your  Service  Store 

We  Provide  the  Following  Ser¬ 
vices: 

•Utah’s  lowest  prices  on  electric  portables. 

•Large  selection  on  used  machines  and  a  wide  selection 
on  wide  carriage  Genealogy  machines. 

•We  service  what  we  sell,  others  as  well. 

*We  service  all  makes. 

*We  have  a  rental  purchase  plan  for  the  student. 


Olympic  Electric 

with  case. 


Reg.  179.00 
Special  Sale 

14900 


How  much  money  did 
you  throw  out  today? 

Careless,  lazy  pur¬ 
chases  can  cost  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  — 
dollars  that  could  easily 
be  saved. 

Don’t  hesitate  to  take 
the  time  and  trouble  to 
complain  about  faulty 
products  or  services  — 
even  if  the  amount  of 
money  involved  is  small. 
Nickels  and  dimes  add 
up. 

.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Consumers’ 
Education,  a  worker 
starting  out  today  can 
expect  to  earn  at  least 
half  a  million  dollars 
during  his  or  her  life¬ 
time.  The  estimate  is 
based  on  average  earn¬ 
ings  of  $12,500  a  year  for 
40  years. 

“If  even  5  percent  is 
lost  through  shoddy 
merchandise,  impetu¬ 
ous  purchasing  deci¬ 
sions,  excessive  interest 
rates,  uneconomical 
transportation  or  any  of 
the  other  economic  man¬ 
holes  through  which 
money  can  drop,  that 
consumer  loses  ...*  $25,- 
000,”  the  education  of-, 
fice  says. 

The  office  has  a  58- 
page  booklet  to  help 
shoppers.  It’s  called  “A 
Guide  to  Consumer  Ac¬ 
tion”  and  is  available,  at 
no  charge,  from  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Information  Cen¬ 
ter,  Dept.  686F,  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  81009.  • 

Learn  to  shop  before 
you  spend.  Check  pub¬ 
lications  which  rate  and 
compare  products. 

Action-line  columns 
in  local  newspapers  can 
be  valuable  shopping 
tools.  Regular  reading  of 
the  columns  can  give 
you  an  idea  of  which 
companies  are  the  most 
frequent  targets  of  com¬ 
plaints. 

>  Don’t  wait  until  you 
have  a  complaint  to  con¬ 
tact  your  state  or  local 
consumer  office.  Learn 
about  these  agencies  in 


advance  so  that  if  you  do 
have  trouble,  you  will 
know  who  handles  whaf . 

If  you  DO  have  a  com- 
plaint,  handle  it 


it  is  still  fresh  in  your 
mind.  Explain  your  case 
clearly;  don’t  let  emo¬ 
tions  take  over,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  angry  you  are. 
Keep  receipts  and  other 
documents.  If  possible, 
take  your  complaint  to 
the  clerk  you  originally 
dealt  with;  if  that 
doesn’t  work,  ask  for  the 
manager  .  If  the  manager 
won’t  help,  ask  for  his  or 
her  supervisor  and  keep 
going  until  you  are  sat¬ 
isfied  or  are  convinced 
you  must  look  for  out¬ 
side  aid. 

That  aid  is  available 
from  a  number  of 
sources,  including  the 
action-line  columns  and 
consumer  agencies 
already  mentioned. 

The  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Attorneys 
General  says  90  percent 
of  state  attorneys 
general  offices  have  con¬ 
sumer  complaint-handl¬ 
ing  operations.  The 
National  District  Attor¬ 
neys  Association  has  a 
special  program  to  com¬ 
bat  economic  crimes. 
The  experimental  pro¬ 
ject  is  now  in  its  fourth 
year;  further  informa¬ 
tion  is  available  from 
the  Economic  Crime 
Project  Center,  National 
District  Attorneys  As¬ 
sociation,  1900  L  St. 
N.W.,  Suite  607,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  20036. 


Wedding 

Dresses 

Sales  and  Rentals 

Widest  Selection  of 
Laces,  Satins,  Crepes, 
Trims,  Crowns  &  Veils 

0: 


Bride,  Bridesmaids, 
Mothers  By  Our 
Dressmakers 


Beautiful 

dresses 

You’ll  love  them 

Stye 

At  Clark's 
245  No.  Univ. 
Provo,  Ut. 

35  W.  Main 

. _ Lehi,  Ut. _ 


Sbcalculetevour  Savings  | 

at  STOKES  BROTHERS 


Consumer  complaints 
should  be  registered; 
it  all  adds  up  to  cash 


BrickoveN 

BY 


SERVING 

TOGO: 

Sweet  Rolls 
Brownies 
Cookies 
Eclairs 
Breads 
•  •  • 

Milk 

Fruit  Juices 
Soft  Drinks 
Hot  Chocolate 

RESTAURANT 

OPEN 

10:00AM 

150  East  800  North 
Provo  374-8800 


Take  The  Texas  Instruments 
Back  to  School 


Hewlett-Packard  Introduces  Professional  Calculators 
For  A  Student’s  Budget 


HP-33E  Programmable  Scientific 

°  Math  &  0  Conditional 


Statistical 
°  Programmable 
b  Editing  Keys 
°  Control  Keys 


Keys 
°  8  User 
Memories 


Call  for  Curent  Price 


Prices 


STOKES 
BROIHERS 

We  lead  the  way 


Provo  446  N.  200  W. 
375-2000 

*SLC  700  S.  State  St. 
531-0222 


SB 


Lots  of  creamy  suds  is  what  you  get 
with  A&W  Rootbeer  and  ice  cream. 
But  don’t  stop  there,  try  a  float  with 
one  of  the  Burger  Family  or  some 
Halibut  Fish  and  Chips. 


3  LOCATIONS 
1290  North  University,  Provo 
373-5295 

501  North  Main,  Springville 
390  East  State  Road,  American  Fork 
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Fresh  political  ideas  needed. 


former  cabinet  official  says 


By  SCOTT  LLOYD 
Universe  Staff  Writer 


Former  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William 
E.  Simon  called  for  “an  infusion  of  fresh  ideas” 


into  the  nation’s  political  system,  as  he  addressed 
some  5,000  BYU  graduates  and  guests  at  Summer 
Commencement  exercises  in  the  Marriott  Center. 

Decrying  “a  gradually  accelerating  trend 
toward  collectivist  policies  in  the  United  States,” 
Simon  said,  “In  my  work  at  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  and  in  the  energy  field,  I  found  that  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  1960s  and  early  1970s  left  a  legacy  of 
very  serious  economic  "problems,  particulary  the 
potentially  ruinous  inflation  and  extremely  high 
levels  of  unemployment.” 


_  __ .  -  -  — . -  received  the 

Franklin  S.  Harris  Fine  Arts  Award.  Poet  Emma 
Lou  Thayne  was  given  the  David  O.  McKay 
Humanities  Award. 


In  his  opening  remarks,  Simon  recalled  his 
association  with  Marcheschi,  who  had  given  him  a 
telephone  decorated  to  resemble  Mickey  Mouse. 
On  a  later  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Simon  presen¬ 
ted  the  telephone  to  Leonid  Brezhnev.  “I  spent  a 
half  hour  explaining  to  him  who  Mickey  Mouse 
was,”  Simon  remarked. 


Simon,  who  served  in  Gerald  Ford’s  cabinet, 
said  the  economic  policies  of  the  previous  decade 
“were  based  on  the  mistaken  notion  that  they 
would  specifically  help  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
sick  and  the  disadvantaged.  Yet  when  these 
government  policies  trigger  inflation  and  unem¬ 
ployment,  who  gets  hurt  the  most?  The  very  same 
people  the  politicians  claimed  they  were  trying  to 

Noting  that  some  critics  claim  young  people  do 
not  care  enough  to  try  to  improve  the  world,  he 
urged  the  graduates  to  become  personally  in¬ 
volved  in  strengthening  society.  “Corruption  and 
abuse  of  power  thrive  on  public  apathy  and 
withdrawal,  and  if  the  American  people  turn  their 
backs  on  public  affairs,  we  will  never  be  able  to 
correct  the  mistakes  of  the  past  or  solve  the 
problems  of  the  future.” 

Simon,  whose  signature  appears  on  millions  of 
pieces  of  U.S.  currency,  recommended  that  the 
graduates  re-examine  the  old  values  before  blindly 
adopting  the  new  lifestyle  advocated  by  some 
critics. 

“Beliefs  in  a  higher  being  and  in  the  dignity  of 
man,  the  primacy  of  the  individual  over  the  state, 
love  of  our  family  and  of  fellow  man,  these  are  the 
foundation  blocks  of  our  civilization,”  he  said. 

Four  individuals  received  special  awards  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  during  graduation.  Henry 
Marcheschi,  president  of'  American  Telecom- 


In  his  opening  message,  BYU  President  Dallin 
H.  Oaks  told  the  graduates  to  be  tolerant  of  dif¬ 
ferent  perspectives  but  to  remember  that  truth  is 
an  objective  reality. 

He  referred  to  the  abstract  “Tree  of  Wisdom” 
sculpture  north  of  the  Harold  B.  Lee  Library  to  il¬ 
lustrate  his  remarks.  “One  of  the  most  interesting 
things  ...  is  that  its  appearance  is  markedly  dif¬ 
ferent  as  you  view  it  from  different  perspectives. 

.  “...As  educated  men  and  women,  our  graduates 
should  understand  that  many  disagreements  and 
many  differences  of  opinion  they  encounter  in  life 
will  not  be  the  result  of  dishonesty  or  ignorance  or 
faulty  perception,  but  rather  a  result  of  the  fact 
that  different  people  will  view  the  events  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  life  from  different  perspectives,”  he 
explained. 

But  Oaks  said  the  sculpture  would  remain  a 
sculpture  “even  if  a  synod  of  wise  men  resolved 
otherwise. 

“...There  are  absolutes.  Some  actions  are  right 
and  some  actions  are  wrong.  Some  things  are  true; 
others  are  untrue,”  he  asserted. 

Representing  the  graduates,  John  Adams  urged 
the  audience  to  keep  confronting  new  ideas  and  to 
respond  to  those  new  ideas  with  an  attitude  of  ex¬ 
ploration. 

Elder  Marion  D.  Hanks  of  the  presidency  of  the 
First  Quorum  of  the  Seventy  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  conducted  the  event.  In  his  con¬ 
cluding  remarks  he  told  the  graduates  to  “care 
about  principles,  keep  caring  about  conscience, 
care  about  people  and  care  about  individuals.” 


BBB  office  no  longer  operating 


i  the  membership  of  the 


local  ^ 


The  best-laid  plans  of  mice,  men  and  the  Provo  Chamber  of 
Commerce  sometimes  go  awry.  So  it  was  with  the  “would-be” 
Utah  Valley  Better  Business  Bureau. 

If  you  search  your  Orem-Provo-Springville  Mountain  Bell  phone 
book,  you  will  find  the  listing  for  an  office  of  the  bureau  that  never 
existed. 

Gerald  B.  McAllister,  president  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
Utah,  explained  that  an  office  was  set  up  and  began  receiving  calls 
before  the  operation  was  really  official. 

“That  is  how  it  got  in  the  phone  book  —  a  little  too  much  unsup¬ 
ported  zeal.  We  had  some  commitments,  but  very  few  of  them  were 
firmed  up,”  he  said. 

Lorna  Mockli,  office  manager  for  the  Utah  office  of  the  Bureau  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  said  someone  “just  jumped  the  gun.  We  couldn’t 
get  the  backing  from  the  local  businessmen.  We  don’t  receive  tax 


money  to  operate,  so  we  rely 
business  community.” 

According  to  Gordon  Bullock,  Provo  Chamber  of  Commerce  _ 
ecutive  vice-president,  “The  reason  we  don’t  have  a  Better 
Business  Bureau  in  this  area  is  not  so  much  the  lack  of  interest.  I 
think  it  was  the  lack  of  leg- work  that  closed  it  down.” 

Bullock  explained  that  200  letters  had  been  sent  out  to  solicit  in¬ 
terest  in  forming  the  bureau  and  he  felt  the  businesses  were  merely 
waiting  for  a  personal  contact  to  make  a  pledge. 

Since  the  local  director  resigned,  Bullock  said,  it  has  been  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  the  plan  moving  again  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

There  is  presently  an  office  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau  in 
Utah  and  there  are  150  nationally.  McAllister  said  BYU  students 
have  a  great  advantage  with  the  ASBYU  Ombudsman  office, 
which  can  provide  aid  in  student  affairs. 

McAllister  said  the  Better  Business  Bureau  hopes  to  have 
fice  in  the  Provo  area  eventually. 


Looking  for  a  new  Look? 
Then  Look  for  the 

New  Mademoiselle 


Salon  of  Beauty 


Club  week,  carnival 
scheduled  this  fall 


Several  activities  to  promote  clubs  and  organiza¬ 
tions  on  campus  have  been  scheduled  by  ASBYU 
Organizations  Office  Vice-President  Mark  Kirkwood 
this  year.  i 

The  initial  program  to  be  sponsored  by  the  office  is 
Club  Week,  Sept.  11-15,  designed  to  attract  new 
members  to  the  180  different  clubs  and  organizations 
on  campus,  Kirkwood  said. 

All  clubs  desiring  to  participate  will  be  able  to  set 
up  displays  in  the  ELWC  Stepdown  Lounge  to  ex¬ 
plain  their  activities  to  the  student  body. 


Organizations  Week 

From  October  16  to  20,  Organizations  Week  will  be 
held  to  highlight  the  Organizations  Office  activities 
and  certain  outstanding  clubs',  said  Kirkwood.  The 
week’s  activities  will  be  topped  off  with  “Friday 
Night  Live,”  an  indoor  carnival  at  the  Wilkinson 
Center  to  be  held  from  6  p.m.  to  2  a.m. 

The  evening  will  feature  a  disco  dance,  a  “Shaft 
the  Miners”  pep  rally,  spook  alley  and  breakfast  at 
midnight,  he  said.  “Friday  Night  Live”  was  the 
“most  successful  event  held  last  year  in  the  ELWC,” 
said  Kirkwood.  The  event  precedes  the  BYU-UTEP 
football  game. 

The  semester  will  be  topped  off  with  two  weeks  of 
Winter-Fest  events  running  from  Dec.  1  to  15.  A 
“Can  Can  Dance,”  co-sponsored  by  the  ASBYU 
Social  and  Community  Services  Offices,  will  start 
the  activities.  Admission  requirements  will  be  a  can 
of  food,  to  be  given  to  the  needy,  and  a  50  cent  dona¬ 
tion. 

Christmas  Tree  Lane  and  a  window  painting  con¬ 
test  will  be  held  again  in  the  ELWC  cafeteria 
walkway  with  clubs  decorating  the  trees  and  win¬ 
dows.  Also,  if  weather  permits,  a  snow  sculpture  com¬ 
petition  will  be  held  on  the  Administration  Building 
Qupd. 

Winter  activities 

The  Club  and  Organizations  weeks  will  be  held 
again  Winter  semester,  and  Indian,  Engineering,  In¬ 
ternational  and  Agriculture  weeks  will  be  added. 
Other  organizations  may  plan  some  more  projects  in 
the  future,  said  Kirkwood.  “And  the  possibility  of  in¬ 
terclub  mud  football  games  and  an  ‘Almost  Anything 
Goes’  between  clubs  is  extremely  likely,”  he  added. 


Smith  Corona  2200 

Back  to  School 
Special 

Coronamatic-Cartridge  Ribbon 


$9AQ50 

Reg.  $349.50 

16”  Carriage  Genealogy  Width 
Model  716  Reg.  $349.50 


Our  styling  pros  know  how  to  create  all  the  newest 
looks  in  hairshapes!  See  our  experts  for  cuts,  styl¬ 
ing,  and  perms  for  guys  and  gals! 


373-2972  500  N.  900  E. 


THINKING  STEREO? 


Come  In  And  Use 
Our  Head! 


I: 


Special  S24950 
J_,Q  TYPEWRITER 

294  North  First  West  -  Phone  373-3631 


214  No.  University 
Provo 


PROVO,  UTAH 
"Just  Across  from  Sears" 

fsee  our  ad  in  the  Yellow  Pages) 


377-3366 


3359  Wash.  Blvd. 
Ogden 

394-8581 


Open  till  8:00  p.m. 


Hi-Fi  Folk  You  Can  Trust! 


Open  till  8:00  p.m. 


vluseum  features 
wildlife  displays 


'  What  is  gold  and  white  and  has  1,540,000  insects? 
!  No,  it’s  not  a  giant  cocker  spaniel.  It’s  the  Monte 
..  Bean  Life  Science  Museum,  the  square  brick 
uilding  north  of  the  bell  tower. 
t  As  well  as  its  million  insects,  the  museum  contains 
85,000  varieties  of  plants,  40,000  reptiles  and 
.mphibians,  30,000  fish,  10,450  mammals,  10,250 
ij|  .irds,  3,500  eggs  and  several  thousand  shells. 

Wildlife  films  shown 

[The  building  also  has  huge  color  photographs  of 
limals  and  background  murals  painted  by  Illene 
ussier.  A  60-minute  wildlife  film  is  shown  regularly, 
id  five-minute  clips  accompany  many  exhibits. 

I  The  museum  contains  educational  facilities  as  well 
'  splays.  The  first  floor  of  the  museum  houses 
(search  labs,  a  228-Seat  auditorium,  a  refrigerated 
Ide  storage  room  and  a  computer-controlled  growth 
vafnber  in  which  light,  heat  and  humidity  can  be 
(ljusted  for  experiments. 

I  The  Building’s  second  floor  contains  the  main  ex- 
ibit  areas,  offices  of  the  directors,  museum 
orkshops  and  a  gift  shop  specializing  in  items 
slated  to  the  life  sciences. 

IThe  third  floor,  reached  by  open  stairways  on  the 
,  nrth  and  south,  contains  exhibit  areas,  research 
?•£ as,  a  library  and  classrooms. 

Bean  donates  $3.25  million 

The  entire  $3.25  million  dollar  museum  was  finan- 
sd  by  Seattle  businessman  and  philanthropist 
donte  L.  Bean.  On  various  trips  through  North 
tmerica,  Africa  and  India,  Bean  collected  nearly  100 
himal  specimens,  including  grizzly  bear,  leopard, 
iiinoceros,  Cape  buffalo,  lion,  hippo,  elephant,  spot- 
id  panther  and  Bengal  tiger.  In  1972  Bean  donated 
sis  collection  to  BYU. 

Upon  learning  that  the  Heber  J.  Grant  Building 
die  former  Life  Sciences  Museum)  was  too  small  tc 
dequately  display  the  collection,  Bean  and  his  wife 
rirdie  suggested,  that  a  new  museum  be  built, 
because  the  university  was  expected  to  meet  100  per- 
of  the  cost,  without  expenditure  of  tithing  funds, 
instruction"  of  the  museum  depended  on  private 
anors. 

BYU  President  Dallin  Oaks  asked  Bean  to  build 
ae  museum  himself  and  give  it  to  the  university. 
;ean  and  his  wife  agreed  to  fund  the  entire  project. 

Dedicated  by  Pres.  Tanner 

j  Construction  began  in  July  1976,  and  the  museum 
;  uas  dedicated  in  a  special  devotional  assembly  last 
ilarch  28.  LDS  President  Spencer  W.  Kimball  and 
tres.  Dallin  Oaks  thanked  Bean  for  his  contribution, 
(resident  N.  Eldon  Tanner  of  the  LDS  First 
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Visitors  examine  murals  and  exhibits  in  one  room  of  the  Monte  L.  Bean  Life  Science  Museum  during 


its  opening  earlier  this  year. 

Presidency  gave  the  dedicatory  prayer. 

President  Tanner  told  the  audience  that  the 
museum  “will  help  those  who  use  its  facilities  to  have- 
greater  understanding,  love,  and  appreciation  for 
God  and  His  creations.” 


Museum  hours,  lectures 

The  museum  is  open  Monday  and  Thursday  from  8 
a.m.  to  9  p.m.;  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
from  8  a.m.  to .5  p.m.,  and  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  Lectures  are  given  on  the  third  Thursday  of 
every  month,  accompanied  by  films. 


NEWS  TIPS 

374-1211 
Ext.  3630 


The  Brigham  Young  University 
Department  of  Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts 
Announces 


SEASON  TICKETS 
for  the 
78-79 

BYU  THEATRE  SEASON 


The  Caine  Mutiny 
Court-Martial 

by  Herman  Wouk 
September  7-23 


a  new  adaptation 
by  Max  C.  Golightly 
November  16-December  2 


.  (///  .'Ttr/ /•-/()(/// 

book  and  lyrics 
by  Alan  J.  Lerner 
music  by  Frederick  Lowe 
adapted  from  George  Bernard 
Shaw’s  play  and  Gabrial 
Pascal’s  motion  picture 
Pygmalion 
March  1-10 


ThcMiracle 

Worker 

by  William  Gibson 
October  12-28 


ROMEO &JULIET 

by  William  Shakespeare 
January  11-27 


Lamp  at  Midnight 

by  Barrie  Stavis 
April  3-14 


Saint  loan 

by  George  Bernard  Shaw 
June  1-16 


PLUS 

The  Mormon  Players  in  Repertory 

performing  two  outstanding  productions 

July  5-August  15 


music  by  Richard  Rodgers 
book  and  lyrics  by  Oscar 
Hammerstein  il  based  on 
Ferene  Molnar’s  Liliom 


sffrrws 

by  William  Shakespeare 


SEASON  TICKETS  NOW  AVAILABLE  AT  THE  BYU  THEATRE 

TICKET  OFFICE  IN  THE  BYU  HARRIS  FINE  ARTS  CENTER... 
FOR  INFORMATION  CALL  375-5050  OR  374-1211  EXT.  3875 


Have  you  told  her  you 
love  her  lately? 


m 


Tell 

her  with 
a  diamond 
from 

Schubach’s. 

Whether  you’re  telling  her  for  the  first  time  or  the 
fiftieth,  give  her  that  special  gift  that 
sparkles  with  love  ...  a  diamond. 

0  ///  /$ 


g 

<8 


"Famous  for  Diamonds"  1 

University  mall 


225-9160 


Cottonwood  Mali  •  ZCMI  Mall 
Valley  Fair  Mall  •  Ogden  •  Cache  Valley  Mall 
Downtown  Salt  Lake  •  Fashion  Place  Mall 
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OPINION-COMMENT 

Unsigned  editorials  represent  the  position 
of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Daily  Universe. 


Freshmen  warned 


of  BYU  culture  shock 


The  highly  advertised  Culture  Week  which  hundreds  of  students  par¬ 
ticipate  in  every  year  doesn’t  hold  a  candle  to  the  more  spectacular  but 
unadvertised  Culture  Shock  Week. 

The  approximately  4,400  BYU  freshmen  entering  BYU  this  fall  will 
experience  culture  shock  from  the  moment  they  plop  their  overstuffed 
bags  in  the  dormitory  and  face  the  stranger  who  is  their  roommate. 

For  the  next  week  they  are  bustled  through  orientation,  head  scalps, 
book  buying,  drop  add,  ward  assignments,  parking  regulations  which 
require  a  master’s  degree  to  comprehend,  studies,  dorm  life,  major 
declarations  and  even  a  bit  of  graduation  information.  One  frustrated 
freshman  said  it  was  like  getting  a  drink  of  water  out  of  a  fire  hose. 

It  is  not  just  college  life  that  freshmen  must  get  used  to,  because  BYU 
isn’t  like  any  other  school.  Newcomers  are  often  shocked  by  the  7:45 
a.m.  and  5  p.m.  standstill  which  the  campus  comes  to  as  the  flag  is 
raised  and  lowered.  Bowed  heads  over  lunch  in  the  Coilgareat  are 
another  BYU  wonder.  A  lost  and  found  where  things  really  get  turned  in 
is  a  pleasant  surprise.  The  only  four-letter  words  heard  at  BYU  are 
building  abbreviations. 

The  whirlwind  of  events  has  a  different  effect  on  everyone.  Some  stu¬ 
dents  retreat  into  a  world  of  their  own,  unable  to  cope  with  so  much 
change  so  fast.  Others  immerse  themselves  in  their  studies,  never  leav¬ 
ing  the  library  except  when  it  closes  on  Sunday.  Many  opt  for  the  entic¬ 
ing  social  life.  They  fill  their  calendars  with  dances,  dates  and  branch 
activities.  Then  there  are  those  who  inundate  themselves  with  so  many 
ward  responsibilites  there  isn’t  time  for  studies,  much  less  social  life. 
And  of  course  there  are  the  physically  elite  .  .  .  those  who  live  in  the 
Richards  PE  Building  in  sweat  suits. 

The  road  is  rough  for  those  who  don’t  achieve  a  proper  balance  of 
values.  It  is  important  for  everyone  to  find  something  that  is  interesting 
to  them,  and  BYU  has  clubs  and  organizations  to  fill  almost  anyone’s 
needs.  But  a  broad  exposure  to  many  different  things  is  better  than 
closing  oneself  off  into  one  area  too  soon. 

Last  year  about  615  freshmen  dropped  out  of  school  their  first 
semeseter.  It  is  impossible  to  know  why  each  student  chose  not  to  con¬ 
tinue.  But  those  who  gave  up  because  of  frustration  will  only  have  to 
deal  with  the  conflicts  of  adult  life  in  whatever  alternative  they  chose, 
be  it  marriage  or  work  or  a  return  to  home  and  family. 

Of  course,  many  people  find  they  are  not  comfortable  in  a  university 
environment  and  deliberately  chose  to  do  something  else.  But  it  takes 
time  to  find  out,  and  walking  away  from  BYU  too  soon  may  be  a  big 
mistake. 

The  students  who  stick  out  the  hard  part  learn  that  (unfortunately) 
there  is  no  other  way  to  be  a  student  than  by  studying,  and  that  a 
proper  distribution  of  everything  else  makes  the  college  years  the  best 
time  for  developing  habits  that  will  last  a  life  time. 

Freshmen  who  feel  like  they  are  two  months  behind  when  it  is  only 
three  weeks  into  the  semester  aren’t  alone.  Sophomores,  juniors,  seniors 
and  even  professors  feel  the  same  way. 

We  welcome  your  input 

The  Daily  Universe  editorial  staff  welcomes  freshmen  and  transfer 
students  to  BYU.  The  Universe  is  a  daily  newspaper  paper  produced  by 
30  paid  staff  members  and  more  than  100  student  reporters  and 
photographers. 

The  editorial  page,  possibly  the  most  widely-read  feature  of  The 
Daily  Universe,  is  undergoing  some  changes  this  year  which  should 
please  readers. 

In  past  years  the  page  has  appeared  twice  a  week.  This  year,  readers 
may  look  forward  to  more  editorial  pages.  New  features  will  provide 
greater  opportunity  for  creativity  and  reader  involvement. 

A  new  column  entitled  “In  My  Opinion  ...”  will  feature  guest 
editorials  from  students,  faculty,  and  staff  members  on  topics  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  BYU  community.  Anyone  interested  in  writing  a  guest 
editorial  on  any  subject  should  contact  Vicki  Varela  or  Scott  Lloyd  at 
The  Daily  Universe,  538  ELWC,  ext.  2957. 

“Cougar  Comment”  will  replace  the  old  “Ys  and  Wherefores”  feature 
of  previous  years.  Written  by  staff  reporters,  the  new  feature  hopefully 
will  have  a  wider  scope,  will  dig  deeper  into  human  interest  and  will  be 
presented  in  a  light  and  more  personal  way. 

As  always,  readers  are  encouraged  to  submit  letters  to  the  editor  com¬ 
menting  on  current  issues  or  items  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Universe. 


This  page  will  feature  the  work  of  two  talented,  top  quality  editorial 
cartoonists.  Steve  Benson  and  Pat  Bagley  have  both  worked  for  the  Un¬ 
iverse  in  the  past  and  are  popular  among  readers. 


Embryos  and  ethics  Being  Mormon 


Human  life  at  stake?  no  easy  task 


By  DENNIS  MONTGOMERY 
Associated  Press  Writer 

NASHVILLE,  Tenn.  (AP)  -  It’s  a 
question  of  ethics. 

A  Nashville  researcher  wants  federal 
funds  so  he  can  fertilize  human  eggs  in 
a  laboratory,  experiment  for  six  days 
with  the  embryos,  then  let  them  i  die. 

Should  embryonic  humans  be 
created  and  destroyed  for  science? 

Is  a  dot  of  subdividing  cells  a  human 
being,  or  just  human  tissue? 

Depending  on  how  the  question  is 
asked,  the  answer  can  be  in  the 
language  of  philosophy,  or  the 
language  of  medicine. 

Either  way,  you  approach  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  medical  ethics  —  and  the  uncer¬ 
tain  future  of  federally  financed 
research  with  human  embryos. 

On  Sept.  15,  at  a  hearing  in 
Bethesda,  Md.,  the  Ethics  Advisory 
Board  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  will  ask  the  question  to  a  wide 
range  of  experts  in  various  fields.  By 
year’s  end,  the  board  hopes  to  for¬ 
mulate  an  answer  of  its  own  — 
deciding  whether  the  research  can  go 
forward  or  must  end. 

What’s  at  stake?  Consider  the  doc¬ 
tors  most  involved,  a  Vanderbilt  Un¬ 
iversity  professor  who  plans  to  testify 
at  the  hearing  about  his  attempt  to 
crack  the  code  of  birth  defects. 

Pierre  Soupart,  54,  is  a  Belgian-born 
and  trained  professor  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology.  In  1974,  he  published  the 
first  paper  in  the  United  States  prov¬ 
ing  it  possible  to  conduct  such  “in 
vitro”  work  —  within  a  glass  or  test 
tube. 

But  such  experiments  are  so  expen¬ 
sive,  few  could  be  done  so  in  the  United 
States  without  federal  support.  That’s 
where  the  board  comes  in.  No  govern¬ 
ment  funds  have  been  available  for 
such  research  since  1975,  and  the 
board  of  14  doctors,  ministers,  lawyers, 
laymen,  philosophers  and  ethicists  has 
been  asked  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to 
decide  whether  they  should  be. 

At  this  point,  Soupart’s  application 
is  the  only  one  pending.  But  the  ques¬ 


tion  is  obviously  of  wide  interest  -  par¬ 
ticularly  since  the  birth  in  Britain  this 
summer  of  a  girl  conceived  in  a 
laboratory  and  reimplanted  in  her 
mother’s  womb. 

Soupart  proposes  to  take  sperm  and 
eggs  from  human  donors,  fertilize 
about  150  eggs  a  year  -  over  three  years 
-  in  plastic  dishes,  sustain  them  for  up 
to  six  days,  and  chemically  analyze  the 
chromosomes  for  clues  to  the  causes  of 
hereditary  disease  and  deformity, 

Perhaps,  Soupart  says,  this  could 
shed  light  on  the  causes  of  such  dis¬ 
eases  as  hemophilia.  Perhaps  a  way  of 
screening  out  defective  eggs  or  sperm 
from  future  laboratory,  fertilizations 
could  result. 

“There  is  the  normal  risk  of  birth 
defects  in  any  pregnancy,”  he  says. 
“We  want  to  determine  whether  that 
risk  is  the  same  in  tissue  culture 
methods  or  whether  it  is  great  or 
lesser.” 

But  the  implications  trouble  many 
people.  He  would  create  and  destroy 
something  that,  in  a  womb,  might 
become  a  baby. 

That’s  probably  the  toughest  hur¬ 
dle,”  William  Dommel,  special  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  ethics  board’s  staff  director, 
says.  “I  suppose  the  key  is:  at  what 
stage  does  one  attach  value  to  the  cells 
and  then  how  great  a  value?  It’s 
human  tissue,  but  then  so  is  part  of  a 
finger.” 

Soupart  says  a  scientist  would  put 
the  question  in  the  framework  of  abor¬ 
tion.  The  medical  definition  of  abor¬ 
tion  is:  “The  termination,  either  spon¬ 
taneous  or  induced,  of  a  pregnancy 
before  viability  of  the  fetus.  And,  of 
course  the  definition  of  pregnancy  is  an 
embryo  implanted  in  the  uterus.” 

The  board  will  study  papers  on  such 
topics  as  donor  safety,  the  promise  of 
curing  infertility,  research  goals,  and 
legal  factors.  Soupart  says  in  vitro 
research  could  help  perhaps  250,000 
women. 

But  for  Dommel,  the  question  is 
whether  “you  are  at  least  performing 
something  that  has  value  equal  to  that 
which  you  have  discarded.” 


Being  a  member  of  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in 
these  modem  times  is  not  the  easy  task 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Joseph  Smith, 
Brigham  Young,  John  Taylor  and 
Wilford  Woodruff.  Those  were  the 
times  when  being  a  Mormon  involved  a 
simple  decision.  You  *were  either  a 
Mormon  or  a  Gentile.  ■ 

Now  the  line  is  not  so  clear.  Since  we 
reached  the  stage  where  being  a  Mor¬ 
mon  is  no  longer  a  crime,  or  at  least  a 
shameful  thing,  it  has  become  much 
more  difficult. 

We  live  in  the  age  of  ERA,  abortion, 
social  welfare  programs,  planned 
parenthood  and  national  health  in¬ 
surance.  The  church  leadership  has 
made  more  statements  regarding  social 
issues  in  recent  years  than  ever  before 
in  our  history.  Pres.  David  O.  McKay 
called  communism  a  satanic  device  for 
world  domination  and  Pres.  Spencer 
W.  Kimball  has  expressed  the  church’s 
opposition  to  birth  control  and  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

There  are  those  who  feel  the  Church 
has  no  right  to  participate  in  social  or 
political  affairs  and  that  it  shouldn’t 
commit  the  membership  to  those  posi¬ 
tions.  But  these  are  people  who  have 
lost  the  vision  of  what  the  church  is 
here  to  do. 

The  church  was  organized  to  prepare 
the  world  for  the  Second  Coming  of 
Jesus  Christ.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  church  stand  for 
those  things  which  are  in  accord  with 
the  Gosepl  and  encourage  the  world  to 
follow  in  that  path.  This  also  means 
that  the  church  needs  to  oppose  those 
things  that  are  contrary  to  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

What  we  as  members  of  the  church 
need  to  do  is  apply  ourselves  to  be  the 
best  in  our  chosen  fields,  to  show  that 
living  the  Gospel  gives  us  an  advantage 
in  everyday  living.  Most  of  all,  we  need 
to  allow  our  religious  beliefs  to  in¬ 
fluence  us  in  all  our  decisions  in  life. 
The  Gospel  is  a  way  of  life,  not  just 
another  field  of  study. 

— Lon  Wilcox 
Universe  Editorial  Writer 


It’s  always  hard  to  say  goodbye  to 
tradition  —  like  selling  an  old  car  wit! 
sentimental  value. 


Saturday,  BYU  students  will  ascem 

Y  Mountain  en  masse  for  the  last  tim 
to  work  on  the  prominent  block  lettei 
This  year  there  will  be  no  bucke 
brigade  formed.  Instead,  the  student 
will  be  arranging 
the  area  so  the  let¬ 
ter  can  be  per¬ 
manently  cemen¬ 
ted  to  the  moun¬ 
tain.  Hereafter  it 
should  require  only 
a  paint  job  about 
every  seven  years. 

It’s  strange  that  I 
should  feel  nostal¬ 
gic  now,  having 
never  been  inter¬ 
ested.  During  my  Scott  Lloyd 
fresh-man  year,  the  activity  had  beei 
discontinued  as  a  school-wide  even; 
and  in  subsequent  years  the  invitatioi  it 
was  always  extended  to  new  students 

But  the  passing  of  Y  Day  seems  ti 
symbolize  the  demise  of  college-lif 
romanticism  with  all  its  stereotypes 
Freshman  bonfires,  class  rivalries  i 
dancing  in  the  moonlight  under  the  ol< 

Y  bell  all  belong  to  the  genre  of  Y  Da; 
and  a  simpler,  less-sophisticated  age 

Through  the  years,  the  event  ha 
mirrored  the  flavor  of  the  times  an< 
the  concerns  of  an  institution  outgrow 
ing  its  status  as  a  small  college  an< 
becoming  a  major  university. 

The  tradition  began  as  an  outgrowtl  | 
of  what  the  editors  of  the  BYU  centen 
nial  history  called  “rustic  rowdyism.’ 

In  1906  the  junior  class  whitewashe( 
their  graduation  year  on  the  mountain  . 
angering  their  fellow  students. 

To  stave  off  the  resulting  alterca 
tions,  President  George  H.  Brimhal 
approved  a  project  to  whitewash  i 
large  “BYU”  on  the  mountain  and  thi 
male  students  formed  the  first  bucke 
brigade. 

Exhausted  after  finishing  the  Y,  th< 
students  abandoned  the  other  two  let 
ters. 

In  following  years,  the  event  was  ex 
panded  to  include  a  matinee  dance 
and  other  activities.  School  was  dis 
missed  for  the  day  and  male  student;  I 
who  refused  to  participate  endure< 
mob  justice. 

Y  Day  became  a  rallying  event  t< 
raise  depressed  spirits  during  Work 
War  II.  School  officials  wanted  to  can  ; 
cel  it  but  students  protested. 

“We  need  a  Y  Day  more  than  wi 
ever  did  before,”  proclaimed  the  1 
News. 

Rising  enrollment  eventually  mack  i 
it  impossible  for  the  entire  studeni ; 
body  to  take  part  in  the  bucket 
brigades.  Community  wide  clean-uj  | 
projects  became  part  of  Y  Day. 

The  cynicism  of  the  early  ’70s  was 
manifest  at  BYU  not  through  politica  |. 
unrest  but  through  apathy.  Interest  ir  f 

Y  Day  waned  until  it  was  discontinued 
in  1972  as  a  major  activity. 

For  the  next  two  years,  the  task  ol 
whitewashing  the  letter  was  assignee 
to  a  few  clubs  and  LDS  branches  whe 
accomplished  it  with  the  aid  ol 
helicopters. 

In  1974,  ASBYU  reinstituted  Y  Da>  I 
as  a  part  of  freshman  orientation,  i 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  moderate 
resurgence  of  interest.  But  problems  ol 
erosion  and  expense  have  made  it  im¬ 
practical  to  continue  the  activity. 

ASBYU  President  Perry  Bratt  is 
hoping  that  activities  will  continue  ir 
the  future  in  the  name  of  Y  Day,  but  il 
won’t  be  the  same  without  the  line ! 
winding  up  the  mountain  and  the 
whitewash-spattered  grubbies. 

BYU  has  simply  grown  too  large  tc 
play  small  school  games.  “Rustic  row¬ 
dyism”  and  college  comraderie  in  the 
traditional  sense  have  disappeared  —  I 
like  the  ivy  which  once  covered  the 
Maesar  Building. 

So  long,  Y  Day. 

— Scott  Lloyd 
Universe  Editorial  Writer 
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Letters  to  the  editor 


Welfare,  taxes,  energy  reviewed ; 


Dislikes  Carter's  taxing 

Editor: 

There'  is  considerable  wasted 
rhetoric  concerning  the  benefits  that 
would  .accrue  to  our  economy  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  capital  gains  tax  from  49  to  25 
percent.  I  doubt  it.  If  Mr.  Carter  and 
the  rest  of  his  administration  really 
wanted  to  do  something  to  encourage 
investments,  they  would  eliminate  the 
capital  gains  tax  altogether,  or  at  least 
reduce  it  to  a  maximum  of  10  or  15  per¬ 
cent. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  have  never 
had  to  pay  over  25  percent,  but  even 
that  discourages  us  from  parting  with 
an  investment  that  has  appreciated 
and  be  penalized  25  percent  to  invest 
elsewhere.  If  there  were  no  capital 
gains  tax,  or  a  minimum,  investments 
would  skyrocket,  and  that’s  exactly 
what  we  need.  “Washington”  is 
bleeding  us  to  death. 

After  World  War  II,  we  attempted  to 
tell  Germany  and  Japan  how  they 
should  operate  their  economies.  They 
were  smart  enough  not  to  listen.  They 
have  no  capital  gains  tax  and1  certainly 
this  has  been  part  of  the  reason  for 
their  tremendous  success. 

— C.  Douglas  Beardall 
Provo 


Disputes  welfare  editorial 

Editor: 

The  August  10  editorial  by  Scott 
Lloyd  on  anti-welfare  state  conser¬ 
vatives  would  have  been  more  enter¬ 
taining  had  it  not  appeared  so  serious. 
It  appeared  to  be  a  rather  poorly- 


contrived  parody  on  the  naivete  of 
well-intentioned  politicians  and 
bureaucrats,  the  results  of  which  have 
finally  provoked  the  taxpayers  to  the 
point  of  revolution.  Regardless,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  if,  as  I  suspect,  his  purpose  was 
to  provoke  response. 

Mr.  Lloyd  glossed  over  lightly  the 
key  to  the  problem  with  public  welfare 
programs.  He  used  the  argument  that 
“  ‘income  distribution  on  a  voluntary 
basis  at  least,  is  a  basic  tenet,”  etc.  It 
may  sound  like  a  trivial  technicality  to 
point  out  that  voluntary  distribution  of 
wealth  is  the  opposite  of  —  rather  than 
a  subset  of  —  “Income  distribution,” 
but  such  technical  trivialities  form  the 
entire  rationalization  of  public  welfare. 

No,  Brother  Lloyd,  neither  King 
Benjamin  nor  any  prophet  ever  ad¬ 
vocated  forcing  the  next  guy  to  give  to 
the  poor.  The  notion  is  indeed  entic¬ 
ing;  in  fact,  it  convinced  an  entire 
third  of  the  pre-mortal  council,  and 
continues  to  win  adherents  at  an  alar¬ 
ming  rate  among  the  other  two-thirds. 

It  was  very  convenient  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  selected  for  his  example  a 
welfare  program  which  was  discussed 
only  the  day  before  in  an  editorial  by 
James  J.  Kilpatrick  in  the  Deseret 
News,  entitled:  “CETA:  biggest  boon¬ 
doggle  of  them  all.”  An  example  from 
his  article:  In  Massachusetts,  it  is 
reported  that  between  July  1974  and 
January  1978,  government  employ¬ 
ment  rose  by  23,500  jobs  (mostly 
CETA),  while  the  state’s  private  sector 
actually,  lost  26,700  jobs.  That’s 
progress? 

So,  “with  all  its  inadequacies,  the 
welfare  state  is  preferable”  to  “the  up¬ 
per' and  middle-class  citizen  indulging 
in  motorcycles  and  color  TVs  while 


poor  classes  steal  to  survive  and  the 
elderly  eat  dog  food  to  ward  off  starva¬ 
tion.” 

So  that’s  how  we  show  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  the  author  of  “Give  me  liberty, 
or  give  me  death!”  That  attitude 
ignores  the  law  of  opposition.  Our 
forefathers  gave  their  lives  for  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  fail,  just  as  much  as  they 
gave  their  lives  for  the  opportunity  to 
succeed.  One  does  not  come  without 
the  other  —  not  under  .the  plan  you 
and  I  voted  on  before  coming  here. 

“Are  public  citizens  willing  to 
assume  the  responsibility”  if  govern¬ 
ment  gives  it  up?  The  question  is 
irrelevant.  The  relevant  question  is 
“Do  we  have  the  right  to  transfer  our 
individual  responsibility  —  or  that  of 
our  neighbor  —  to  someone  or 
something  (government)  else?  Again, 
that  was  the  other  plan. 

As  for  “outfoxing”  the  government, 
the  idea  sounds  good,  but  it  does  not 
work.  Taxes  are  not  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  contributions,  but  by  that 
amount  multiplied  by  the  person’s 
marginal  tax  rate. 

When  it  comes  to  taking  care  of  the 
poor,  I’ll  stick  with  my  original  vote, 
thank  you.  Now,  if  we  can  just  get  the 
government  out  of  our  way,  we’ll  show 
how  Christianity  is  supposed  to  work. 

— J.  Charles  F.  Gille 
Oklahoma  City 

Who  cares? 

Editor: 

Who  will  decide  that  actions  accom¬ 
plish  more  than  mere  words?  Will  it  be 
you  who  decides  it’s  time  now  to  stop 
wasting  fuel?  Will  it  be  the  members  of 


the  LDS  Church  who  unite  to  set  an 
example  for  the  nation  and  receive 
recognition  as  an  example  to  the 
world? 

Will  it  be  the  faculty  of  BYU  to  set 
an  example  for  the  students  by  the 
presence  of  vacant  parking  stalls  or 
will  it  be  the  students  who  will  set  the 
example  by  the  sight  of  empty  parking 
lots? 

Will  it  be  the  government  and  city 
leaders  who  ride  a  bike  to  work  to 
demonstrate  their  interest,  or  will  it 
have  to  be  an  involuntary  decision 
when  we  abuse  and  defile  the  earth  to 
its  limits? 

Is  it  our  right  to  exploit  and  waste  as 
perhaps  no  other  people  in  history  have 
done? 

Could  this  be  our  page  in  history:  the 
generation  who  was  too  busy  having 
fun,  making  money  and  enjoying  ease 
and  luxury  to  make  the  sacrifice;  the 
ones  who  didn’t  care? 

— Paul  Dransfield 
Provo 
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EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Readers  are  encouraged 
to  send  letters  to  the  editor  commenting  on  the 
affairs  of  the  day.  All  letters  submitted  should 
be  typed  double  or  triple-spaced  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  and  must  include  the  writer’s  name, 
signature,  home  town  and  local  phone  number. 
Handwritten  letters  will  not  be  considered. 
Due  to  the  volume  of  letters  received,  not  all 
comments  are  able  to  be  published,  and  all  let¬ 
ters  are  subject  to  editing  for  space  require¬ 
ments  or  libel.  Letters  will  be  edited  so  as  to  not 
change  the  writer’s  meaning.  Preference  will 
be  given  to  letters  that  are  250  words  or  less. 
All  letters  should  be  brought  to  538  ELWC  by  10 
a.m.  the  day  before  publication,  or  can  be 
mailed.  Editorial  pages  are  published  Tuesday 
through  Friday.  Unsigned  editorials  reflect  the 
position  of  the  Universe  Editorial  Board  and 
are  not  necessarily  those  of  BYU  or  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
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ANITA  SHOPS 
ATHLETE’S  FOOT 
BAG  BARN 
BAKERS 

BASKIN-ROBBINS 
BRADLEY’S 
BUFFALO  CHIPS 
BULLOCK  &  LOSEE 
BUSTER  BROWN 
CASTLETON’S 
CHECK  POINT 
CLOGS,  LTD. 

THE  COMPANY 
THE  COMPETITION 
CORAL  SEA 
CORN  DOG  FACTORY 
DESERET  BOOK 
DEVEY’S 

THE  DRESSWORK’S 
THE  ENTERPRISE 
FERNWOODS 
FLORSHEIM  SHOES 
FOXMOOR CASUALS 
FUN-UV-IT 
GARBOTIQUE 

GENERAL  NUTRITION  CENTER 
GENTS 

GLORIA  MARSHALL 


GREAT  AMERICAN  FABRIC  STORE 
HALES  (CAMERA  CORNER) 
HALLMARK  (Larsen’s) 

HARDY  SHOES 

HATCH’S 

HICKORY  FARM 

HOUSE  OF  FABRICS 

INTERNATIONAL  FARE  RESTAURANT 

JB’S  BIG  BOY 

J.C.  PENNEY 

JEANS  WEST 

JEWEL  MAGIC 

KEITH  JORGENSEN’S  MAGNAVOX 

KIDDIE  KANDIDS 

KIDDIE  VILLE 

KINNEY  SHOES 

KNIGHTON  OPTICAL 

LERNER  SHOPS 

MAGIC  WAND 

MERLE  NORMAN 

MINI  WORLD 

MR.  MAC 

MORROW’S  NUT  HOUSE 
MOTHERHOOD  MATERNITY 
THE  NANY 

NATIONS  CREATIONS 
$19.97  FASHION  SHOPS 
NOBBY 

ORANGE  JULIUS 


OREM  FLORAL 
OREM  OFFICE  SUPPLY 
PACESETTER 
PANTS  ETC. 
PERSON-TO-PERSON 
PETER  ASHLEY 
POSTER  FACTORRY 
RADIO  SHACK 
RECORD  BAR 
THE  RECORD  SHOP 
ROYAL  OPTICAL 
SCENE  II 
SCHUBACH’S 
SHERMAN  CLAY 
SHIRT  TALES 
SIZE  5-7-9 
STARZ 

STATE  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 

STROL-A-RENT 

SUGAR  SHACK 

SUSIE’S  CASUALS 

SWALLOWS 

TAYLOR  MAID  BEAUTY  SUPPLY 
THINGS  REMEMBERED 
39  WEST 
THOM  McAN 

UNIVERSITY  MALL  THEATRES 
VILLAGE  KITCHEN 
THE  WOOD  SHOE 
WORLD  OF  SEW 


WORLD  OF  TOYS  &  HOBBIES 

Z.C.M.I. 

ZALES 

ZINIKS 

AMERICAN  SAVINGS 

ETHAN  ALLEN  CARRIAGE  HOUSE 

FIRST  SECURITY  BANK 

MARIE  CALLENDERS 

WASATCH  BANK 

THE  BACK  PORCH 

THE  BAGEL  TRAP 

BERNINA  SEWING  CHALET 

CRAZY  BEAR  TRADING  POST 

DALLEY’S  CLOCKS 

ELDERS’  EMPORIUM 

ELF  SHOE  REPAIR 

HANG  IT  IN  YOUR  EAR 

HERB  SHOP 

JAN’S  WEDDING  INVITATIONS 

KEEPSAKE  DIAMONDS 

MOTHER  NATURE’S  MARKET 

MOTHER  NATURE’S  RESTAURANT 

NATIONAL  WATERBED 

SLICE-A-PIZZA 

SS  IMPORTS 

TANNED  HIDE  LEATHER 

VACUUM  WEST 

YOGURT  TREE 

THE  GAMESMASTER 


SPECIAL 

MIKASKA  STONEWARE 

In  stock  patterns:  Fire  Song,  Studio  Kilni 
Butterscotch. 

Unusual  Discount!  . 

Reg.  $90.00 
Service  for  4  NOW  49.88 


20-pc.  Set 


5-pc.  Completer 


Reg.  $59.50 

NOW  39.88 


Close-out  Patterns:  Persimmon,  Buttercup, 
Fernf  lower 

20-pc.  Set  Reg.  $90.00 

Service  for  4  NOW  39.88 

5-pc.  Completer  Reg.  $59.50 

NOW  34.88 


25-9077 


Do-it-yourself  Water  Bed 
Inner  Parts  Kit 


Regular  $99.00 

NOW  m 


Kit  includes:  Marina  Marine  mattress, 
Aqua  Queen  heater  liner,  and  fill  kit. 

All  Water  Bed  Frames  10%  off 
National  Water  Bed 

(Located  in  Gallery  28  University  Mall) 


Back  to  School 
Special  Sale 

SDUMER 

SEIKO 


Model  8610 


3995 


FEATURES: 

12"  Carriage  7.  Line -Drawing  Guide 

Erasure  Table  8.  Tabulator  Pre  Set  TO 

Spring  Steel  Type  Bars  9.  Repeat  Space  Bar 
Electric  Carriage  Return  10.  Repeat  Back  Space 
Power  Shift  11.  Carrying  Case  Inciud. 


We  Carry  School  &  Art  Supplies 

Orem  Office  Supply 

University  Mall  225-8131 


BEGIN 

NOW! 


m  your  life  -  see 


FREE  COPY 


of  “Dress  for 
Success"  and  your 


Student  Personal 
Credit  Card 


University  Mall,  Orem 
Trolley  Square,  Salt  Lake 
Heritage  Square,  Salt  Lake 
&  200  North,  Provo 
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Orientation  week 


Academic,  social  activities  planned 


By  ARTHUR  LAURENT 
and  RIC  JENSEN 
Universe  Staff  Writers 


Every  year,  thousands  of  freshmen 
and  transfer  students  spend  a  week  be¬ 
ing  oriented  to  “BYU  life.” 

Viewpoints  both  within  and  without 
the  administration  differ  about  the 
purpose  of  orientation.  Should  orienta¬ 
tion  be  primarily  an  academic  or  a 
social  experience? 

Among  students  who  have  attended 
orientation,  there  is  little  agreement 
about  the  value  of  orientation  week, 
and  disagreement  over  how  well  it  has 
been  handled  in  the  past. 

Ih  a  survey  of  30  students  conducted 
by  the  Universe,  40  percent  did  not  at¬ 
tend  orientation  activities  when  they 
were  freshmen  or  transfer  students.  Of 
those  who  attended,  less  than  half  felt 
the  orientation  programs  were 
worthwhile. 


A  majority  of  BYU  students  polled 
remembered  orientation  as  little  more 


dance,  party  and  sociali; 


Socializing  least  important 

Purely  social  activities  should  be  the 
least  important  part  of  the  orientation 
process,  said  Erlend  D.  Peterson, 
chairman  of  BYU’s  Orientation  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  oversees  all  orientation 
planning. 

O.  LeGrande  Eliason,  central  ad¬ 
visement  center  coordinator  and  a 
member  of  the  orientation  committee, 
said,  “Most  students  want  assistance 
with  academic  matters  included  in 
orientation.” 

Peterson  agreed,  saying,  “Orienta¬ 
tion  should  have  primarily  an 
academic  emphasis.  It  should  focus  on 
helping  students  graduate  from  here  in 
four  years.  We  can’t  accommodate  stu¬ 
dents’  needs  and  desires  at  the  same 
time.  We  can,  however,  shape  the  in¬ 
dividual  student’s  future. 

“In  the  past,  orientation  was  a  social 
experience,”  he  said,  “We  are  trying  to 
make  it  more  academic.” 


New  study  habits  needed 

In  line  with  this  emphasis,  Peterson 
emphasized  that  freshmen  students 
must  change  their  high  school  study 
patterns  to  successfully  ■  adapt  to 
college  life.  Students  find  they  have  a 
lot  more  free  time  to  study  than  they 
had  in  high  school  and  college  teachers 
stress  individual  learning  outside  the 
classroom. 

“If  new  students  don’t  change  their 
study  habits,  they’ll  find  themselves 
on  academic  probation  their  first 
term,”  he  said. 

Peterson’s  cpmmittee  has  given 
ASBYU  the  responsibility  of  “in¬ 
terweaving?  social  experiences  into 
orientation,  ASBYU  President  Perry 
Bratt  said. 

“It  would  be  wrong  for  us  to  place 
the  majority  of  our  emphasis  on  a 
social  orientation,”  Bratt  said.  “Most 
of  the  programs  we  do  are 
academically  oriented.  We  try  to  pre¬ 
sent  them  in  a  way  that  students  don’t 
get  the  idea  that  the  Y  is  one  big 
party.” 

Students  should  come  to  BYU  in 
“pursuit  of  academic  excellence”  and 
not  for  social  reasons,  he  said.  “That’s 
the  most  important  part  of  orientation, 
as  I  view  it.  They  can  get  social  ex¬ 
periences  at  home.  They  don’t  need  to 
come  here  for  that.” 


ASBYU  plans  activities 

Mbst  ASBYU  offices  are  involved  in 
planning  such  activities  as  outdoor 
concerts,  dances  and  a  sports  spec¬ 
tacular,  along  with  a  watermelon  bust. 

“It’s  just  as  important  that  students 
are  oriented  socially  to  campus  as  it  is 
that  they’re  oriented  academically. 
Giving  new  students  exposure  to  the 
arts  is  in  keeping  with  the  challenge  of 
President  Kimball  to  improve  our  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  arts,”  said  Dave  Litster, 
ASBYU  culture  vice  president. 

“Our  education  can’t  be  totally  one¬ 
sided.  We  each  need  to  develop  all  our 
talents,”  he  said. 

However,  most  students  who  went  to 
orientation  remembered  it  as  primarily 
a  social  experience. 

“Mostly  I  remember  the  dances,” 
said  sophomore  Mike  Hooper  from 
Smithsfield,  Va.  “They  were  jam- 
packed.” 

“There  was  a  big  social  emphasis 
there,”  said  Elliott  Nelson,  from  Salt 
Lake  City.  “I  went  to  all  the  dances.  I 
can’t  remember  going  to  any 
meetings.” 


f  KBRlC  SA  IE 


Long  lines  are  one  aspect  of  life  at  BYU  to  which  new  students  must  adapt  them¬ 
selves. 


Corduroy 


ALL  THE  RICH  NEW  FALL  COLORS 


I  It¬ 


's  the  perfect  Back-to-School  fabric. 


jjj  Great  for  pants,  jackets  &  jumpers. 
Machine  wash  -  44"  Wide 


I  100%  Cotton  &  Cotton/polyester  blends. 


BACK-TO-SCHOOL  SAVINGS!!! 


S  Plush  Velour 


I  FASHIONABLE  NEW  FALL  COLORS 
Great  for  robes,  comfortable  tops  &  warm-up  suits. 
85%  Avtex  Acetate/15%  Nylon 
Machine  wash  -  Tumble  dry 


54" 


BUY  NOW  AT  THIS  SUPER  LOW  PRICE!!! 


YOUR  FABRIC  STORE  WITH  STYLE!!! 


[HOUSE  OF  FABRICS 

always  first  quality  fabrics 


NOW  2  LOCATIONS  TO  BETTER  SERVE  YOU! 

Orem  University  Mail  -  Ph.  224-0120  -  Open  Daily  10  to  9 
98  West  Center,  Provo  -  Ph.  374-0258  -  Open  Daily  1 0  to  6  M&  F  'til  9 
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College  advisement  centers 

A  large  part  of  the  orientation 
process,  however,  is  academic  advise¬ 
ment.  BYU’s  12  college  advisement 
centers  play  a  large  role  in  that 
process. 

Individual  orientation  programs  are 
planned  by  each  of  BYU’s  colleges, 
Peterson  said.  The  orientation  com¬ 
mittee  gives  each  college  general 
guidelines  only  to  use  in  its  planning. 
Each  college  is  given  freedom  to  plan 
its  own  orientation  program. 

“We  do  this  because  the  various 
colleges  have  varying  needs,  he  said. 
“In  a  science  college  it  is  essential  that 
the  student  take  certain  classes  at  a 
certain  time,  so  there’s  a  lot  of  one-to- 
one  contact  between  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents. 

In  the  business  department,  another 
area  is  emphasized.  Peggy  Card,  who 
supervises  the  Business  Advisement 
Center,  said,  “In  business  it’s  impor¬ 
tant  that  a  person  doesn’t  overload  his 
schedule,  because  many  of  our  courses 
require  more  outside  readings  than 
other  classes  do.” 

“Core  requirements  are  similar  for 
many  business  majors,”  Mrs.  Card 
said.  “Undecided  business  majors 
might  be  well  off  to  take  the  core 
courses  the  first  two  years  and  later 
decide  on  a  specialty  area.” 

Undeclared  major  students 

Jerry- Jensen  of  the  General  Educa¬ 
tion  Advisement  Center  said  his 
department’s  main  goal  in  orientation 
is  to  help  individual  students  select  a 
proper  major. 

“The  majority  of  students  when  they 
first  come  to  BYU  are  enrolled  in  our 
college,”  he  said.  “We  use  career  ad¬ 
visement  people  and  peer  advisors  who 
work  with  Students  and  help  them  find 
a  home  academically. 

“We  also  are  responsible  for  ‘guided 
students’  — students  who  are  on 
academic  probation  or  academic  warn¬ 
ing.  We  have  special  courses  and 
programs  that  the  undecided  freshman 
can  take  to  help  him  determine  which 
direction  he  wants  to  go.”  . 

“Most  of  the  students  want  pre¬ 
registration  assistance  and  academic 
counselling,”  said  LeGrande  Eliason, 
coordinator  of  the  college  advisement 
centers.  “We  help  the  students  by  ex¬ 
plaining  university  programs  and 
procedures  and  by  telling  the  student 
which  courses  he  will  need  to  graduate 
in  four  years.” 


New 

Fashion 

Frames 


by  Dior 


The  styling  flair  is 
outstanding  —  not 
outrageous  —  in  color  hues 
and  duo  combinations  that 
dare  to  be  different. 
Eyewear  designs  in  the 
carefree  comfort  of  Optyl® 
—  the  Memory®  frame 
material  that  keeps  its 
shape,  fit  and  color  clarity. 
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University  Mall 

Across  from  the  International  Fare 
Open  till  9  p.m.,  Sat.  till  6  p.m. 
225-3920 
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Store  Hours 


225-9600 
UNIVERSITY  MALL,  OREM 

These  Specials  Now  Thru  Sept.  2,  1978 


10  am-9  pm  Monday 
thru  Friday 
10  am-6  pm  Saturday 
Closed  Sunday 
Open  Labor  Day 
11  am-5  pm 
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8  oz. 

Vidal  Sassoon 
Shampoo 


$  1 69 


Reg.  2.79 


70-Sheet 
Theme 
Notebook  Reg.  79* 


5  oz. 

Phisoderm 

Skin 

Cleanser 


$109 


Reg.  1.99 


29 


P^-inch  ^ 

3-Ring  $ 

Canvas 
Binder  Reg  2.59 
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7-oz. 

Colgate 

Toothpaste 


99 


Reg.  1.23 


2  oz.  Clens 

Cleaning  Solution 


4  oz.  Soaclens 

Soaking  &  Wetting  Solution 


Reg.  2.17 
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'omputer  system 


Less  confusion  in  Y  registration 


_0 _ regu 

often  means  long  lines,  confusion 
i  frustration. 

>5)  BYU  students,  however,  registra- 
r  usually  involves  little  more  than 
i|ng  Out  a  computerized  form,  and 
imping  it  in  the  mail, 
iobert  W.  Spencer,  BYU  dean  of  ad- 
isions  and  records,  responsible  for 
^convenient  and  efficient  registra- 
said  the  new  computerized 
Lem  —  implemented  in  1972  —  has 
ted  many  problems. 

'We  moved  into  the  new  program 
y  slowly,”  he  said.  “We  began  im- 
apienting  the  system  in  1972,  piece 
piece  and  then  converted  entirely  to 
advance  registration  by  mail  in 
Inter  of  1976.  It’s  a  good  flexible 
Etem  and  has  eliminated  a  lot  of 
>blems.” 

ipencer,  innovator  of  the  system, 
1  the  program  is  designed  for  the 
'dent  who  registers  off  campus.  “We 
"to  meet  the  students’  needs  and  de- 
s  inds,  and  help  teachers  and  faculty 
make  the  necessary  changes  in  order 
meet  them  when  they  arrive  here.” 
douglas  J.  Bell,  assistant  registrar 
1  overseer  of  the  program,  said  the 
tin  emphasis  of  this  and  every 
etem  should  be  service  to  the  stu- 
t*t: 

Past  procedures 

dowever,  in  the  past,  service  was 
i  ihtly  different. 

ifeix  years  ago  we  were  operating  in 
arena-type  registration  in  the 
rhards  building  where  180,000  class 
>  Ids  had  to  be  sorted  and  distributed 
Hfcfe  students,”  Bell  said. 

One  of  the  main  problems  was  stu- 
tit  discontent.  Students  often  waited 
ngthy  period  of  time  just  to  get  into 
building,”  he  said.  “After  return- 
numerous  times  to  the  class  table' 
j  ( itiy  to  find  ’openings,  and  being  for- 
|  (i  linto  mandatory  advisement  with  a 
m.  ilulty  member,  a  student,  after  two  to 
'  r  hours,  was  willing  to  register -for 
lything  just  to  get  out  of  the 
J  tiding.  ’ 

J  dell  said  the  large  room  had  a  dirt 
'  nr  and  was  hot  and  crowded  as  well 
dusty.  Confusion  and  frustration 
i  re  common. 

^Faculty  discontent  was  also  a 
i  »blem,”  he  said.  “Classes  were  can- 
I  led  without  notice,  two  classes 
li  hid  sometimes  show  up  in  the  same 
mm,  and  faculty  members  were  un- 
‘  e  to  know  how  many  students  were 
rolled  in  their  classes  until  the  third 
!ek  of  school.” 

Improved  system 

^  committee  made  up  of  ad- 
i  histration,  faculty  and  students  in 
!  72  made  recommendations  and 
iposed  an  early  registration  system 
mail,  Bell  said. 

The  goals  established  then  were  to 
prove  student  service,  the  use  of  un- 
srsity  resources,  and  the  use  of  infor- 
i  ition. 


The  new  system,  Bell  said,  effectivly  ; 
meets  these  goals. 

“University  approved  information, 
such  as  student  records  as  well  as  a 
wealth  of  information  for  reports,  is 
easily  available  with  the  system,”  he 
said. 

“Student  attitudes  toward  the  new 
system  have  also  greatly  improved. 
More  than  98  percent  of  the  students, 
we  have  found  through  our  research, 
approve  the  new  system  dver  the  old.” 

Kurt  Krieger,  a  senior  majoring  in 
Communications  from  Portland,  Ore., 
said  he  likes  BYU’s  registration 
system.  , 

“At  the  University  of  Oregon,  you  go 
into  a  large  gym  and  run  madly  from 
desk  to  desk  to  try  and  get  your  class 
by  pulling  class  cards.  You  almost  had 
to  take  what  you  could  get,  not  what 
you  wanted. 

“One  day,”  Krieger  said,  “as  I  was 
finishing  up  my  registration,  I  saw  a 
young  friend  of  mine  who  was  very 
depressed  and  frustrated.  She  had 
spent  four  hours  running  around  and 
still  hadn’t  got  a  single  class.  I  spent 
the  next  couple  of  days  trying  to  help 
her  get  some  classes.” 

Randy  Rich,  a  junior  from  Boise, 
Idaho,  said  the  system  at  BYU  is  great 
compared  to  many  others. 

“The  system  at  Boise  State  Univer¬ 
sity  is  archaic,”  he  said.  “There  was  no 
way  ou  could  pre-plan  anything.”  Stu¬ 
dents  often  had  to  wait  in  line  three  to 
four  hours  just  to  get  into  the  registra¬ 
tion  area,  he  explained. 

“Once  you  got  in,  you  were  in  a  foot 
race  to  get  cards.  Often  there  wouldn’t 
be  any  left,”  Rich  said. 

New  computer 

According  to  Bell,  much  of  the  credit 
for  BYU’s  success  with  the  new  system 
must  go  to  the  use  of  the  IBM  1288 
scanning  computer  which  quickly  and 
accurately  scans  over  26,000  registra¬ 
tion  request  forms  each  semester.  Bell 
said  the  computer  is  very  accurate, 
within  two  tenths  of  one  percent,  but 
additional  checks  are  made  on  each  re¬ 
quest  form  to  virtually  (51imate  all 
■  errors. 

Bell  said  one  of  the  benefits  of  the 
computer  system  is  its  flexibility.  Stu¬ 
dents  can  now  select  the  course  they 
want  along  with  a  specific  time  slot, 
location  and  instructor. 

Class  sizes  can  also  be  Adjusted  to 
offer  as  many  openings  to  students  as 
possible. 

“After  course  adjustments  are  made, 
our  success  goes  up  in  the  scheduling 
system,”  he  said.  “Approximately  90 
percent  of  the  first  choice  classes  that 
students  request  are  filled  in  this  first 
schedule.” 


Register  early 

According  to  Bell,  student^  who 
register  early  and  choose  as  many  af¬ 
ternoon  classes  as  possible  have  the 
greatest  chance  of  the  getting  the 
courses  they  want. 


With  BYU's  IBM  1288  scanning  computer,  scheduling  classes  takes  only 
fraction  of  the  time  previously  spent  registering.  The  computer 
nrocesses  more  than  26,000  registration  forms  each  semester,  and  is  ac¬ 
curate  within  two-tenths  of  one  percent. 


IBS 


15%  Off  On  Our 
Back  To  School 
Sale! 


Plus 

We  guarantee  to  replace...  free  of  charge...  any  of 
our  lenses  that  are  broken  within  one  year  of 
purchase...  and  to  repair  or  replace  free  of 
charge...  any  of  our  frames  that  are  damaged  or 
broken,  within  one  year  of  purchase. 


122  So.  Main 
Salt  Lake 
363-7674 


University  Mall 

Orem 

224-1777 


"The  Professionals'' 

15%  discount  to  all  students 
glasses  and  contacts 
25%  off  on  second  pair  of  glasses. 


Last  Fall  Semester,  for  instance, 
twice  as  many  students  requested  mor¬ 
ning  classes  as  afternoon  classes.  Stu¬ 
dents  have  a  99  percent  chance  of 
getting  their  afternoon  classes,  Bell 
said. 

Dean  Spencer  said  when  students 
register  they  often  block  out  too  much 
time  in  the  time  matrix  area.  “Stu¬ 
dents  really  hinder  themselves  here,” 
he  said. 

Many  new  students,  Bell  said,  often 
must  register  without  the  counseling 
available  on  campus.  To  solve  part  of 
the  problem,  approximately  500  stu¬ 
dent  volunteers  are  trained  in  registra¬ 
tion  procedures  before  going  home  for 
the  summer. 

“They  return  home  with  a  list  of  stu¬ 
dents  to  contact  and  invite  them  to 
their  home  to  orient  them  toward  BYU 
with  a  slide  presentation  and  help 
them  learn  how  to  register,”  he  said. 

Cost  comparison  for  the  new  system 
between  1971  and  1977  indicates  a  35 
percent  increase,  Bell  said.  “However, 
when  inflation  is  taken  into  account  in 
a  conservative  manner,  30  percent  in 
six  years,  our  costs  have  increased  by 
only  five  percent.” 

Spencer  said  the  university  is 
currently  looking  into  and  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  a  new  telephone  on¬ 
line  system  which  will  allow  students 
to  handle  registration  problems  at 
home. 


■  fg 

Wm 

Crowded  rooms  and  long  waiting  lines  characterized  BYU's  class  registration  procedures  before  1972,  often 
frustrating  both  students  and  faculty  members. 
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You  Won't  Need 
Money  in  Your  Wallet 
When  You  Have 
This  Card  in  Your  Hand 


NAME 

Jane  Doe 

ACCOUNT 

NUMBER 

123  456  7 

BYU  STUDENT  OPTION  CHARGE  ACCOUNT 

(expiration  data) 

It's  a  special  ZCMI  Student  Option  Charge  Card— 
and  it  comes  in  your  very  own  school  colors.  It'll  get 
you  into  the  best  books,  clothes,  sports  equipment, 
gifts  or  food  our  full-service  department  store  has 
to  offer.  Handled  properly,  it  helps  you  establish 
an  invaluable  credit  rating,  too.  Simply  fill  out  the 
form  below  (showing  your  employment  or  other 
source  of  income)  and  bring  it  to  the  ZCMI  University 
Mall,  or  mail  to  ZCMI  Central  Credit,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  84137.  It  is  money  in  your  wallet. 


ZCMI  APPLICATION  FOR  CREDIT  | 

ACCOUNT 
NUMBER 


□□□  □□□ 


DT  CM  OG  VF  UM  CV  SC 


DATE 


DITI 

3 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


A.  O  Individual  Credit:  If  you  are  applying'for  a  ZCMI  account  in  your  own  name  and 

are  relying  on  your  own  income  and  assets,  complete  Section  A. 

B.  0  Joint  Credit!  If  you  ore  applying  for  o  joint  account  or  an  account  that  you  ond 

NAME 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

ADDRESS 

CITY  |  ZIP  1 

STATE  “  CODE 

CtTY  IZIP  1 

STATE  |CODEj 

PREVIOUS 

ADDRESS 

PREVIOUS 

ADDRESS 

EMPLOYER 

1 

EMPLOYER 

I  j 

T 

3  ! 

j  — 

PREVIOUS  ‘  > 

EMPLOYER  a 

3 

PREVIOUS  < 

EMPLOYER  0 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  46.  HOME  PHONE  BU 

s  ”1 

•ONE 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  NO,'  HOME  PHONE  BUSINESS  PHONE 

BUYING  □  RENT  [j  jOAfTE  OF  | 

OWN  □  PARENT  Of*1"™  1  ... 

NO.  OF-  j 

DEPENDENTS  j 

BUYING  □  RENT  Q  |0ATE  OF  f  |NO.  OF  1 

OWN  n  PARENT  m  r™  1  i  DEPENDENTS  | 

HAVE  YOU  HAD  A  PREVIOUS  ZCMI  ACCOUNT? 

NAME  f 

□  OPTION 

□  CONTRACT 

HAVE  YOU  HAD  A  PREVIOUS  ZCMt  ACCOUNT?  □  OPTION 

NAME  '  □  CONTRACT 

CREDIT  REFERENCES:  ACCOUNTS  WITH  RETAIL  STORES,  BANKS,  &  FINANCE  COMPANIES:  Each  applicant  should  complete  Credit  Section 

□  CHECKING 

□  SAVINGS 

□  LOAN 

BANK  REF. 

illsA  •§ 

□  MASTER  CHARGE  2 

IP! - IliSP  \ 

> 

BRANCH 

l 

FIRM  NAME  ADDRESS 

ACC 

:OUNT  NUMBER 

BALANCE  DUE 

MONTHLY  PAYMcNT 

- 7 - 

NAME  AND  COMPLETE  ADDRESS  OF  NEAREST  RELATIVE 

CITY 

STATE 

l/we  have  read  and  agree  to  abide  by  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Agreement  set  forth  on  the  reverse  hereof.  I/we  give  the  above 
information  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  credit  and  certify  that  it  is  true  and  complete. 

I/WE  HEREBY  ACKNOWLEDGE  RECEIPT  OF  A  COPY  OF  ZCMI  OPTION  CHARGE  ACCOUNT  TERMS,  INSTRUCTION  TO  APPLICANT,  NOTICE 
REGARDING  BILLING  ERRORS.  NOTICE:  SEE  CUSTOMER  COPY  FOR  IMPORTANT  INFORMATION. 


A. 


INDIVIDUAL  APPLICANT  S  SIGNATURE 


JOINT  APPLICANT  S  SIGNATURE 
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BYU  Education  Week 
popular  since  1922 


In  January  1922,  local  priesthood 
and  auxiliary  organization  church 
leaders  attended  the  first  Leadership 
Week  at  BYU. 

Under  the  sanction  of  BYU  Presi¬ 
dent  Franklin  S.  Harris  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Lowry  Nelson,  the  first 
;  program,  which  later  became  known  as 
Campus  Education  Week,  drew  a 
crowd  of  2,000  patrons,  many  more 
than  expected. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  early 
leadership  weeks  was  to  aid  church 
leaders  in  their  callings.  Among  the 
courses  offered  at  the  first  program 
were  social  and  recreational  work, 
pageantry,  clerical  work,  missionary 
work,  teacher  training  and  business 
administration. 

Emphasis  change 

j  However,  over  the  years  the  program 
I  emphasis  shifted  from  predominantly 
church-centered  instruction  to  a 
balance  between  academic  and 
I  religious  subjects,  mini-variations  of 
|  actual  courses  offered  at  the  univer- 
'  sity. 

Part  of  the  early  program’s  success 
|was  due  to  the  participation  of  Church 
jleaders,  such  as  President  Heber  J. 
[Grant  and  Elders  David  O.  McKay, 
{Joseph  F.  Smith,  Stephen  L.  Richards, 
jJames  E.  Talmage,  John  A.  Widstoe 
•and  B.H.  Roberts. 


Many  of  the  early  classes,  until  1940, 
were  instructed  by  General 
Authorities.  Ward  and  stake  leaders 
were  specifically  invited  to  attend  the 
leadership  week  to  gain  needed  help  in 
their  church  responsibilities.  Courses 
iwere  geared  toward  individual  church 
| auxiliary  organizations. 

I 


In  1955,  however,  the  program  was 
restructured  to  appeal  more  to  the 
general  public.  Also  in  that  year  the 
Board  of  Trustees  granted  authority 
for  the  leadership  week  to  become  a 
permanent  part  of  the  university,  no 
longer  requiring  annual  approval. 

Rapid  growth 

Leadership  week  programs  appeared 
across  the  country  in  1958,  and  began 
to  spread  rapidly.  Because  of  this  rapid 
growth  and  the  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  courses,  a  name  change  was 
suggested.  In  1962,  the  more  encom¬ 
passing  title  of  “Education  Week”  was 
used  to  encourage  the  attendance  of 
not  just  stake  and  ward  leaders,  but  all 
who  wished  continuing  educational  ex¬ 
periences. 

Also  in  1962,  all  Education  Week 
programs  throughout  the  United 
States  were  consolidated  within  the 
newly  organized  Department  of 
Education  Week  Programs.  Today, 
this  office  correlates  25  different  circuit 
programs  in  86  cities,  22  states  and 
four  countries.  Plans  for  the  future  call 
for  the  establishment  of  programs  in 
Salzburg,  Madrid,  Paris  and  other 
European  cities. 

Many  attenders  make  Education 
Week  an  annual  affair,  celebrating 
reunions  with  family  and  friends,  an¬ 
niversaries  or  vacations.  For  example, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Fillmore  of 
Provo,  who  have  recently  passed  away, 
attended  every  campus  education 
week  since  the  first  one  in  1922. 

This  dedication  and  comments  by 
the  many  Education  Week  patrons  ex¬ 
press  the  value  the  program  has  in 
benefiting  those  who  attend. 

One  young  male  student  summed  up 
the  general  feelings  about  the  program. 
“In  a  word,  I’ve  been  inspired,”  he 
said,  suggesting  the  Department  of 
Education  Week  Programs  “change 
the  name  to  ‘Campus  Inspiration 
Week.’  ” 


Taste  of  learning,  ideas 
offered  at  'Flea  Market' 


The  “Flea  Market  of  Ideas”  will  be 
offered  during  Orientation  Week  from 
[1:10  to  2  p.m.  Friday  and  again  at  2:10 
ito  3  p.m.  to  give  new  students  a  taste  of 
the  learning  environment  that  exists 
on  the  BYU  campus. 

Students  are  invited  to  become 
“buyers”  of  these  interesting, 
stimulating,  and  useful  information 
sessions  presented  by  ASBYU 
academic’s  office. 

Ten  faculty  members  will  each  pre- 
isent  an  hour-long  discussion  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  to  which  he  is  deeply  committed 
and  which  he  believes  has  relevance  for 
iall  those  present. 

|  Elwood  R.  Peterson,  professor  of 
[psychology  in  the  College  of  Social 
'Sciences,  will  present  a  session  on 
“Decision  Making”  in  A-170  JKBA. 

According  to  Peterson,  there  are 
•  several  types  of  decision  makers.  Some 
are  impulsive,  taking  the  first  alter¬ 
native  presented,  deciding  now  while 
thinking  or  paying  later.  Others  like 
agonizing,  delaying  decisions  while 
putting  things  off  and  spending  so 
much  time  thinking  things  through 
and  gathering  information  that  they 
get-,  lost  in  the  trivia. 

Arthur  Henry  King,  professor  of 
English  and  director  of  the  Honors 
Program,  will  speak  on  “Language  for 
Al&Studies”  in  445  MARB. 
vising  proposes  to  talk  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  some  training  in  the 
detailed  study  of  a  text  for  everybody 
— jeneral  education.  He  will 
demonstrate  the  qualities  of  mind  and 
skills  gained  from  such  detailed  study 
of  texts  as  applied  to  the  natural  scien¬ 
tist,  the  lawyer,  the  businessman  and 
the  technologist. 

Max  L.  Waters,  professor  of 
Business  Education  will  talk  on  “Ap¬ 
plying  Faith  to  Your  Personal  and 
School  Life”  in  455  MARB. 

Waters  said  that  “often  we  think  of 
ftith  as  a  principle  to  be  applied  only 
in  times  of  need  or  disaster  —  par¬ 
ticularly  as  it  relates  to  the  gospel. 
However  there  are  certain  prere¬ 
quisites  which  when  met,  make  this 
principle  applicable  in  our  personal 
and  academic  lives.”' 

Edward  A.  Geary,  associate 
professor  of  English,  will  speak  on  “Ar- 
tisitic  Perversity”  in  A-104  JKBA. 

The  creative  impulse,  Geary  says,  is 
one  of  the  highest  human  qualities  and 
has  two  aspects. 

Barnett  will  center  his  lecture  in  250 
ELWC  on  how  scientists  develop 
physical  theories  based  on  experimen¬ 
tal  measurements  and  the  areas  of 
validity  and  limitations  of  those 
theories  . 


On  the  one  hand,  creativity  is  a 
means  of  approaching  truth  by  dis¬ 
covering  the  manifold  relationships 
among  the  elements  of  reality.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  creative  impulse  is  a 
drive  to  dominate  and  manipulate:  to 
impose  one’s  own  vision  upon  reality. 

Brent  D.  Peterson,  associate 
professor  of  Theatre  and  Cinematic 
Arts,  will  focus  on  “Nonverbal  Com¬ 
munication”  in  245  ELWC. 

According  to  Peterson,  to  accurately 
understand  nonverbal  communication 
the  global  approach  should  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Meanings  exist  in  more  than 
body  language  or  facial  configurations. 

The  global  approach  to  nonverbal 
communication  emphasizes  the 
simultaneous  evaluation  of  a  variety  of 
key  nonverbal  variables.  One  needs 
more  effective  communication  through 
better  understanding  of  the  global  ap¬ 
proach  to  nonverbal  communication. 

J.  Bonner  Ritchie,  associate 
professor  of  Organizational  Behavior, 
will  feature  “The  Road  Less  Traveled: 
Deviance  in  Organizations”  in  347 
LWC. 

Ritchie  said  deviance  is  both  an  es¬ 
sential  and  costly  aspect  of  all 
organizational  life. 

He  will  expose  how  organizational 
deviance  is  a  constructive  and 
necessary  conditions  of  survival. 

William  S.  Bradshaw,  assistant 
professor  of  Zoology,  will  center  his 
discussion  on  “Bioethics:  Morality  and 
the  Control  of  Life”  in  249  ELWC. 

Bradshaw  will  discuss  some  of  the 
unique  problems  emerging  at  the  inter¬ 
face  of  biology  and  modem  society. 

Charles  L.  Metten,  department 
chairman  and  professor  of  Theatre  and 
Cinematic  Arts,  will  speak  on  “The 
Movies:  You  the  Critic”  in  377  CB. 

Metten  plans  to  discuss  some1  of  the 
ways  a  person  can  know  if  the  flick  he 
has  just  seen  is  really  entertaining. 

Helaman  R.P.  Ferguson,  associate 
professor  of  Mathematics  will  talk  on 
“ Arithmentic,  Geometry  and 
Catastrophies”  in  321  ELWC. 

We  are  presently  living  in  the  golden 
age  of  mathematics,  he  said,  and  this 
is  an  age  in  which  it  has  acquired  a 
cultural  as  well  as  technological 
significance. 

“Indeed,  mathematics  can  be 
preserved  as  an  art  form  as  well  as 
science.  For  example  catastrophe 
theory  and  singularity  theory  find  ap¬ 
plication  in  practically  all  aspects  of 
today’s  society,”  he  said. 

J.  Dean  Barnett,  professor  of  Physics 
and  Astronomy,  wraps  up  the  list  of 
speakers  by  discussing  “Science: 
Magic,  Truth,  or  Reality?” 


Lift  poison  ban, 
sheepmen  ask 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  (AP)  -  A  Utah  sheep¬ 
men’s  organization  says  sheepmen  will  close 
their  private  rangelands  to  hunters,  fisher¬ 
men,  backpackers  and  hikers  Friday  to 
dramatize  the  need  for  poison  to  control 
predators. 

In  1972,  former  President  Nixon  banned 
the  use  of  poisons. 

Since  then,  the  Utah  Wool  Growers 
Association  says,  the  number  of  sheep  in 
Utah  has  declined  49  percent,  largely 
because  of  coyotes. 


A  spokesman  for  the  group  says  up  to  4 
million  acres  of  private  rangeland  could  be 
affected  by  the  closure,  depending  on 
cooperation  from  individual  sheepmen. 


He  said  sheep  growers  in  Idaho  are 
organizing  a  similar  action. 

The  association  hopes  to  muster  public 
support  for  repeal  of  the  ban  on  poisons. 


Save  20% 


on  BYU  Religion  Textbooks 

Your  BYU  Activity  Card  entitles  you  to  savings  like 
these... 


Spiritual  Roots  Teach  Ye 

of  Human  Relations  Diligently 

Re«*  5  95  Reg.  5.95 

4Te  47« 


Yoga... 

or  after  class,  with  skirt  or 
jeans,  we  have  an  extensive 
selection  of  Danskin  leotards 
and  tights  in  colors  like  vel¬ 
vet  brown,  iced  jade,  antique 
red  and  many  more.  Long  sleeve 
scoop  neck,  $9,  short  sleeve 
scoop,  8.50,  v-neck  tank,  $8, 
tights,  4.95,  stirrup  tights,  5.50, 
and  trunks,  3.95.  Make  your 
choice  in  Fashion  Hosiery. 


iSz  o  ivi 

Danskin 
For  Back 
to  Dance, 
Gymnastics, 


I 


University  Mall,  Orem 

224-0055 

•BYU  Activity  Card  required  for  Discount 

•Offer  does  not  apply  to  leather  &  yellow-stickered  items 

•Offer  good  through  Sept.  16,  1978 


Topical  Guide 
to  the  Scriptures 

Reg.  6.95  (cloth) 

5.95  (paperback) 


you’re  here,  become  acquainted  with  Deseret  Book’s  wide 
bboks,  paperbacks,  fiction  &  nonfiction,  poetry,  greeting  cards, 
wants  to  be  your  bookstore. 


Unto  All  Rations 
The  Hou^e  of  the  Lord 
Record  Submission  Manual 
Pearl  of  Grice  Price  Symposium 
Joseph  Smith  &  the  Restoration  ’ 
Ensign  tofthe  Nations 
ChristiartChurches  of  America 


Discourse?  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 


Retail 

Sale 

1.95 

1.56 

(1)10.95 

8.76 

(II)  8.50 

6.80 

(III)  8.95 

7.16 

1.50 

1.20 

5.95 

4.76 

.50 

.40 

2.25 

1.80 

8.95 

7.16 

7.95 

6.36 

(cloth)  9.95 

7.96 

(paper)  5.95 

4.76 

7.95 

6.36 

Companion 
to  Your  Study 
of  The  Book 
of  Mormon 

Reg.  6.95 


selection  of  best  sellers,  genealogical  supplies, 
and  other  fine  giftware.  This  school  year,  Deseret 


Presidents  of  the  Church 

Teaching  With  the  Book  of  Mormon 

D  &  C  Compendium 

D  &  C  Commentary 

Six  Approaches  to  Child  Rearing 

Sister  Saints 

Daughters  of  Light 

How  to  Strengthen  Your  Family  &  Marriage 
Mission  for  Mother 
Art  of  Homemaking 
Genealogy  Records  of  Utah 
Building  an  American  Pedigree 
Genealogical  Research  in  England  &  Wales 


Book 


6.95 

3.50 

8.95 

7.50 

4.95 

7.95 

3.50 

6.95 

5.95 
5.95 

5.95 

9.95 

(I)  5.95 

(II)  7.50 

(III)  6.50 
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Wards  aid  overall  growth 


As  with  other  universities,  BYU  has  tuition  increases,  class 
id  demands  and  a  myriad  of  student  activities.  But  one  thing 
(TU  has  that  makes  it  different  from  any  other  university  in  the 
lrld  is  the  organization  of  student  LDS  wards. 
i  iBYU’s  25,000  students  make  up  almost  140  wards  and  12 
akes,  which  provide  social  activities,  leadership  experience  and 
portunities  for  spiritual  growth. 

A  giant  sundae  party,  a  canyon  dance  and  even  a  river  trip  at 
timing  Gorge  were  a  few  of  the  activities  this  summer  in  the 
I  KU  121st  Ward,  according  to  Juli  Measom,  activities  chairman, 
itudent  wards  are  a  lot  of  fun.  It’s  getting  together  with  other 
pple  interested  in  doing  the  same  things  you  like  to  do,”  Miss 
sasom  said. 

“I  love  student  wards.  There  are  always  activities  and  things 
ring  on,”  said  Maxine  Baxter,  a  senior  in  elementary  education. 

Hike  the  closeness  and  unity  of  the  students  and  I’m  really  tear¬ 
ing  to  get  along  with  people.” 

Vivian  Turner,  another  senior  in  elementary  education,  said 
s  believes  BYU  wards  provide  students  with  another  group  on  a 
dal  level.  “They  give  us  the  chance  to  meet  more  people.” 

.'“Student  wards  give  BYU  a  small-school  atmosphere,”  said 
bhop  David  Squires  of  the  92nd  Ward.  ‘They  provide  a  definite 
pgraphic  area,  a  definite  group  of  people  for  each  student  to 
Mitify  with  and  become  close  to.” 

According  to  Bishop  Allen  Nielsen  of  the  25th  Ward,  BYU 
xrds  are  not  only  for  meeting  new  people,  but  to  satisfy  the  peo- 
s’s  needs.  “BYU  student  wards  fill  a  void  most  colleges  and  un- 
srsities  lack.  They  provide  an  immediate  place  students  can  go 
talk  over  problems  and  receive  counsel  on  everything  from 
dial  advice  to  marital  problems,”  he  said.  “In  a  student  ward, 

I  bishop  can  spend  the  necessary  time  to  get  to  know  his  mem- 
?rs  and  to  be  a  friend  because  he  has  only  200  members  instead 
(500  to  1,000  in  a  regular  ward,”  said  Rick  Steadman,  a  senior  in 
asic  education  and  stake  music  chairman  of  the  BYU  3rd 
lake. 

According  to  a  letter  from  the  First  Presidency  last  May,  what 
(re  once  student  branches  are  now  student  wards.  The  change 
:  s  made  for  “administrative  purposes”  to  better  facilitate  the 
action  of  campus  wards.  Nielsen  said  as  a  new  leader  he  was 
it  getting  used  to  being  called  branch  president,  “now  I  have  to 
;  used  to  bishop.” 

lOf  the  12  stakes  on  campus,  nine  are  singles  stakes  and  three 
j  for  married  couples.  “I  like  the  closeness  of  married  student 
mis,”  said  Garth  Wilson,  a  junior  in  secondary  education. 

IT  like  all  the  fun  activities  we  can  do  together,”  said  Craig 
ddwell,  a  junior  in  accounting.1  “Because  other  wards  mostly 
we  older  people,  there  is  no  one  a  young  couple  just  starting  out 

despite  society's  frown, 
living  room  schools' 
ipring  up  nationwide 


can  relate  to.”  Besides,  “it  gives. our  wives  the  chance  to  get 
together  and  talk  about  their  children.” 

Another  advantage  or  function  of  student  wards  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  leadership  experience,  Nielsen  said.  “Leadership  roles 
are  rotated  often  so  more  people  get  the  opportunity  to  serve,”  he 
said. 

Squires  said  he  believes  student  wards  are  a  great  training 
program.  “They  give  more  people  a  chance  to  operate  the  ward.” 

Gene  Caputo,  a  senior  in  electronics  and  first  counselor  in  his 
ward  bishopric,  said  that  because  he  is  a  new  convert  to  the 
church,  he  would  never  have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  that 
capacity  if  he  was  in  another  ward  outside  BYU.  “Serving  in  stu¬ 
dent  wards  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  different  posi¬ 
tions  and  the  way  they  should  operate.” 

“This  helps  us  to  prepare  us  for  the  future,”  said  Cathy  Itri,  a 
junior  in  early  childhood  education.  “Because  we  can  hold 
leadership  positions  in  the  church  now,  it  helps  us  when  we 
graduate  and  get  out  into  the  real  world.” 

According  to  Squires,  disadvantages  in  student  wards  also  ex¬ 
ist.  “Some  feel  BYU  wards  are  unrealistic,”  he  said.  “Student 
wards  are  not  representative  of  the  real  church,”  said  Kevin 
Kaufman,  a  senior  in  economics.  “They  are  not  realistic  of  what 
the  church  is.  There  are  no  old  people  and  no  children.” 

Squires  pointed  out  that  a  limited  number  of  organizations 
operate  in  student  wards  —  for  example,  there  is  no  primary. 
There  is  a  different  kind  of  atmosphere  when  meetings  are  held  in 
campus  buildings  instead  of  in  chapels,  and  when  the  majority  of 
the  ward  members  are  active. 

But,  Squires  said  he  enjoys  his  calling  as  bishop  and  believes  it 
is  easier  to  manage  a  student  ward  than  a  regular  one.  “There  are 
very  few  non-members  and  the  people  are  highly  motivated.  Peo¬ 
ple  at  this  age  tend  to  be  very  idealistic,”  he  said.  “They  want  to 
succeed  in  their  religion,  academics  and  in  life,  and  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  work  hard  to  do  so.” 

President  Eliot  A.  Butler,  stake  president  of  the  BYU  8th 
Stake,  agrees.  “There  is  a  much  higher  level  of  faithful  activity  in 
the  BYU  stakes,”  he  said.  It  is  his  hope  that  “someday  all  stakes 
throughout  the  church  will  have  the  same  vigor  and  complete 
willingness  to  serve.” 

Even  though  BYU  stakes  are  different  from  other  stakes  in  the 
church,  Butler  said  he  has  never  been  in  a  stake  that  wasn’t  dif¬ 
ferent  in  some  way.  Butler  said  he  believes  BYU  stakes  are  very 
realistic  and  more  the  “real  church”  than  any  others. 


ditor’s  note:  Millions  of  kids  are 
m  trooping  back  to  school  —  but 
t  the  tiny  minority  whose  parents 
i  keeping  them  at  home,  some 
ietly  evading  the  law,  others 
snly  defying  it.  Here’s  an  unusual 
seup  of  these  educational  dis- 
iters  and  what  makes  them  go 
iainst  the  mainstream.) 

By  The  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

They  dare  not  entrust  their  children 
(the  schools,  public,  private  or  alter- 
ive. 

or  some,  the  reason  is  as 
aightforward  as  the  quality  of 
cication.  For  others,  it’s  what  they 
as  a  premium  paid  in  conformity  as 
.  price  of  success.  For  still  others,  it’s 
lues  taught  or  flouted. 

They  have  turned  their  living  rooms 
o  school  rooms,  teaching  their  own 
ddren  at  home  and  defying  conven- 
n. 

Besides  society’s  disapproval,  they 
o  invite  lawsuits  under  state  com- 
ilsory  education  laws.  To  avoid 
.ection,  some  never  register  their 
ddren  in  school.  Others  resort  to 
les.  Most  fear  publicity  and  won’t  be 
med. 

Whatever  their  number  —  and 
asses  place  the  number  between  5,- 
)  and  10,000  families  —  they  are  a 
ifhtened  few  among  millions  of 
‘•ents  who  send  their  children  to 
tool  and  many  others  whose  children 
taught  at  home  because  of  han- 
aps,  for  example. 

‘Most  of  the  people  that  I’m  aware 
ire  quite  scared,”  says  a  New  Jersey 
Ither  who  is  reluctant  to  discuss  the 
>ject  for  fear  that  authorities  will  be 
ainded  to  clamp  down. 

She’s  40,  the  wife  of  a  plumber  and 
fself  a  former  teacher.  She  keeps  her 
;ear-old  at  home  because  she  thinks 
»ools  are  “stifling,”  not  because  of 
Idamentalist  religious  or  moral  prin- 
Eles  that  underlie  the  majority  of 
nilar  parental  decisions. 

(“Most  people  like  the  system,  and  I 
>iss  that’s  why  I  decided  to  get  out 
her  than  to  try  and  change  it,”  she 
’S. 

School,  she  adds,  “is  not  a 
irishing  place  for  my  son  to  be.  It 
tides  too  much  for  him.  It  decides  at 
(at  level,  what  subject,  what  pace 
11  learn.” 

She  says  she  hasn’t  thought  ahead  to 
problems  that  could  result  from 
son’s  lack  of  formal  credentials, 

1  She  sees  home  study  as  an  out- 
»wth  of  having  had  natural 

r9  conference 
bhedule  set 

i'ive  area  conferences  in  the  United 
des  and  one  in  Canada  have  been  . 
ceduled  for  1979  by  the  Church  of 
us  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
i'he  conferences  will  be  conducted 
ler  the  direction  of  the  Quormn  of 
Twelve  Apostles  in  Houston,  April 
15;  Los  Angeles,  May  5,  6;  Chicago, 

%.  4,  5;  Toronto,  Aug.  25,  26; 
Ishington,  D.C.,  Sept.  8,  9;  and 
anta,  Sept.  22,  23. 

'he  Toronto  conference  will  be  the 
t  for  Canada  since  the  church  began 
>policy  in  1971  of  conducting  area 
eferences,  President  Ezra  Taft  Ben- 
of  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve,  said, 
i  first  conference  in  the  United 
(tes  was  conducted  earlier  this  sum- 
in  Honolulu.  Area  conferences 
re  been  held  in  other  parts  of  the 
•Id  since  the  first  in  Manchester, 
jland,  seven  years  ago. 

•reviously  announced  area  con- 
ences  are  scheduled  this  fall  in 
ith  Africa,  Argentina,  Brazil  and 
iguay. 


childbirth,  nursed  her  son  and,  later, 
prepared  his  baby  food  at  home. 

There  are  dozens  of  children  on  their 
street  and  she  doesn’t  worry  about  his 
ability  to  get  along  with  others  in  his 
age  group. 

“The  social  life  that  kids  get  in 
school  is  mean  anyway,”  she  insists. 
“They  certainly  don’t  work  out 
problems  for  themselves.” 

The  New  Jersey  mother  keeps  in 
touch  with  like-minded  parents 
through  a  kind  of  underground  new¬ 
sletter.  She  tells  about  one  couple  who 
took  their  children  out  of  school 
because  they  felt  the  kids  were  getting 
dumber  every  year,  and  a  Texas 
policeman  who  wanted  his  children  to 
jearn  that  God  created  life. 

In  Utah,  John  Singer  is  under  a 
court  order  to  send  his  five  children  to 
school  but  says  he’d  rather  die  than  ex¬ 
pose  them  to  the  sex,  drugs,  homo¬ 
sexuality  and  venereal  disease  that  he 
says  are  rampant  in  the  schools.  An 
excommunicated  Mormon  who  cham¬ 
pions  polygamy,  he’s  kept  the  law  at 
bay  —  and  his  kids  in  a  one-room 
schoolhouse  of  his  own  construction  — 
with  his  guns. 

In  Yacolt,  Wash.,  Patricia  Scmith  is 
fighting  an  impending  school  board  ac¬ 
tion  aimed  at  returning  her  daughters, 
11  and  8,  to  the  classroom  after  four 
years  of  teaching  them  in  their  conver¬ 
ted  garage. 

“I  believe  in  a  supreme  being,”  the 
Mormon  mother  says.  “And  the 
religion  I  was  teaching  at  home  was  be¬ 
ing  aborted  in  the  classroom.” 

Says  Robert  Sessions,  a  33-year-old 
philosophy  professor  in  Decorah,  Iowa, 
who  is  battling  in  the  courts  to  keep  his 
8-year-old  son,  Erik,  at  home:  “We’re 
more  concerned  about  what  happens  to 
children  as  people.  They  learn  best 
when  they’re  motivated  to  learn.” 

He  opposes  the  notion  that  learning 
takes  place  only  in  a  classroom  and 
doesn’t  like  competitiveness  in  the 
schools,  among  other  things. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  per¬ 
mitted  the  Amish  to  educate  their 
children  at  home  in  a  1972  ruling  based 
on  constitutionally  guaranteed 
freedom,  the  Lawyers  Committee  for 
Civil  Rights  Under  Law  says  just  26 
states  allow  home  instruction  for  other 
reasons  as  well. 

But  University  of  Massachusetts 
professor  David  Schimmel,  head  of  the 
Legal  Literacy  Program,  says  the  state 
statutes  permitting  home  study  give 
the  courts  considerable  leeway. 

These  laws  generally  require  an 
education  at  home  to  be  “equivalent” 
to  an  education  in  school.  Officials 
may,  therefore,  question  the  qualifica-  . 
tions  of  the  teacher,  the  content  of  the 
curriculum  and  the  chances  for  social 
interaction,  Schimmel  says. 

“For  those  who  do  proceed  in  this 
way,”  he  observes,  “it’s  a  tremendous 
undertaking.” 

Those  who  do,  beggar  classification. 

“There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  easily 
grasped  common  denominator,  except 
by  definition  they  seem  to  be 
independent-minded,  stubborn  peo¬ 
ple,”  observes  John  Holt  of  Boston, 
author  of  several  books  on  education 
and  an  advocate  of  home  instruction. 

Holt  runs  a  newsletter,  “Growing 
Without  Schools,”  that  reaches  700 
subscribers.  He  thinks  the  number  of 
keep-the-kids-at-home  parents  is 
probably  below  10,000. 

The  News  Schools  Exchange  in  Pet¬ 
tigrew,  Ark.,  dedicated  to  “humaniz¬ 
ing  education,”  says  it’s  receiving 
“hundreds”  of  letters  every  year.  The 
Seventh  Day  Adventist’s  Home  Study 
Institute  says  600  of  its  home  students 
pass  up  its  religious  courses.  This 
suggests  home  instruction  unrelated  to 
the  denomination’s  religious  purpose. 


Village  Kitchen 

Free 
Donut! 

With  Purchase 
of  Sandwich  &  Small  Drink 
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$  J  19 


Ham  &  Cheese  •  Tuna  •  Roast  Beef 


When  you  miss  mom's  cooking, 
come  to  Village  Kitchen 

University  Mall  Offer  expires  Sept.  3 


Classic  elegance  of  tailoring  is  apparent  in  Tony's 
rose-colored  3  pc.  vested  suit  from  Bobbie  Brooks.  Featuring 
a  super-fitting  blazer  and  slit  seam  pockets  in  the  dirndl  skirt. 
A  collar  vest  tops  her  delicate  pastel  flowered  blouse, 
also  from  Bobbie  Brooks. 
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19  North  University 
Provo 
373-1379 

Provo:  9-7  p.m.,  or  Until  Customer  Services  are  Completed. 
Appointments  Made  to  Your  Convenience 
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University  Mall 
Orem 
225-0383 
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Entertainment  from  discos 
to  hiking  available  in  Provo 


By  RON  HUNT 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

What  do  you  want  to  do  tonight? 

Oh,  I  don’t  know.  What  do  you  want  to  do? 

Well,  I  thought  I’d  give  you  a  chance  to  make  the 
decision  tonight. 

Well  you’re  the  one  who  asked  me  out,  so  you 
should  decide. 

Well,  I  don’t  know  what  to  do  tonight,  so  give  me 
some  ideas. 

Listen,  it’s  not  the  girl’s  problem  if  the  guy  who 
asks  her  out  is  too  stupid  to  come  up  with  anything. 

Don’t  call  me  stupid,  you  air-head,  I’ve  a  good 
mind  to  take  you  home. 

If  you  had  a  good  mind,  Mr.  Wishy-washy,  we 
wouldn’t  be  having  this  arguement. 

Oh,  the  joys  of  dating.  Is  it  really  so  hard  to  find 
something  to  do  in  Provo,  or  is  it  just  that  BYU  stu¬ 
dents  don’t  know  where  to  look? 

For  all  those  unfamiliar  with  the  “happy  hunting 
grounds,”  here  is  the  latest  report  on  entertainment 
in  Provo. 

Eating  out 

This  area  is  abundantly  blessed  with  eating  es¬ 
tablishments.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  more 
than  150  in  the  Provo-Orem  area  alone.  So  even  if  you 
don’t  have  a  date  Friday  night,  you  can  always  find  a 
good  place  to  eat  your  heart  out.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
they  say  the  average  freshman  gains  20  pounds  upon 
entering  college. 

The  restaurant  names  often  sound  as  taste- 
tempting  as  the  food  they  serve.  There  is  El  Azteca, 
La  France,  The  Hollows  and  Jedediah’s  to  name  just 
a  few.  These  are  specialty  restaurants,  where  foods 
representing  different  countries  or  cultures  are  ser¬ 
ved. 

For  the  well  heeled  individual,  there  are  places  like 
R.  Spencer  Hines  or  The  Tree  Room  at  Sundance. 

If  you  really  want  to  have  fun  when  you  eat,  there 
is  always  Jimba’s,  which  combines  fun  and  games, 
including  a  penny  arcade,  with  good  food.  There  is 
also  Fried  Pickles,  a  new  establishment  at  the  Un¬ 
iversity  Mall  that  specializes  in  deep  fat  fried  pickles. 

Dine  cheap  or  dance 

If  eating  isn’t  the  major  part  of  your  date,  or  you 
just  don’t  have  the  money  to  spend,  there  are  always 
the  fast  food  establishments.  And  there  are  dozens  to 
choose  from.  A  Dees,  MacDonalds,  or  Arctic  Circle  is 
usually  just  around  the  comer  from  wherever  you  are 
going. 

Some  restaurants  go  all-out  and  offer  live  enter¬ 
tainment,  theater  productions,  dancing  or  movies 
with  the  dinner. 

The  Cascade  restaurant  in  Orem,  for  example,  of¬ 
fers  disco  dancing  with  dinner,  but  you  must  be  21  to 
get  in. 

If  the  restaurants  don’t  excite  you,  you  can  always 
cook  dinner  for .  your  date.  Perhaps  then  the 
restaurants  will  look  more  appealing. 

Movies?  There  are  plenty  of  theaters  and  drive-ins 
to  choose  from.  Though  you  may  think  a  movie  is  not 


the  best  place  to  take  your  date,  it  is  still  a  good  op¬ 
tion  to  consider. 

New  disco 

For  everyone  with  the  disco  fever,  there  will  be  a 
new  disco  joining  the  ranks  of  the  already  established 
Uncle  Mario’s  and  The  Village  on  Center  Street.  It  is 
scheduled  to  open  in  September. 

The  new  disco,  to  be  called  the  Star  Palace,  will  be 
located  at  501  N.  900  East.  Brent  Weekes,  owner  and 
manager,  claims  it  will  have  the  “world’s  largest 
lighted  dance  floor.” 

Weekes  said  the  discotheque  will  actually  be 
“seven  separate  discos,,  each  decorated  differently.” 
He  added  the  discos  should  represent  “every  kind  of 
light  show  that  exists. ”It  will  also  have  a  sound 
system  with  40  amplifiers  and  110  speakers. 

Weekes  said  he  plans  to  work  with  BYU  in  coor¬ 
dinating  dances  and  student  activities.  He  said  the 
disco  is  “going  to  have  the  highest  standards.  The 
flashiest  looking  people  will  get  in  first  to  promote 
good  dress.”  Weekes  said  he  expects  6,000  people  for 
opening  night,  and  students  who  want  to  get  in 
should  come  “flashed  out  and  early.” 

No  smoking  or  drinking  will  be  allowed  and  you 
must  be  18  or  older  to  get  in.  BYU  students  will  get  a 
discount  on  the  ticket  price.  The  discotheque  will 
also  have  a  snack  bar  and  a  record  shop. 

Mario’s  new  look 

Uncle  Mario’s  is  also  planning  on  a  new  look  this 
fall.  A1  Thomas,  manager,  said  they  are  adding  more 
lights  and  making  some  “major  changes”  on  the  in¬ 
side  and  out,  including  a  new  entryway,  new  car¬ 
peting  and  remodeling  in  the  women’s  restroom. 

Thomas  said  they  will  admit  anyone  18  and  older, 
or  with  a  college  I.D.  and  he  added,  “everyone  must 
dress  nice.”  No  drinking  or  smoking  is  allowed. 

For  those  looking  for  something  different  to  do, 
Utah  County  has  a  lot  to  offer. 

There  are  several  theaters  in  the  area  that  offer  live 
productions.  These  include  the  Villa  in  Springville, 
the  Valley  Center  Theatre  in  Provo,  the  outdoor 
Summer  Theatre  at  Sundance  and  The  Castle,  an 
outdoor  amphitheatre  in  Provo. 

Sports,  art  museums 

There  are  several  golf  courses,  tennis  courts  and 
recreational  parks.  There  is  also  the  Saratoga  amuse¬ 
ment  park  in  Lehi. 

The  more  intellectual  student  might  enjoy  the  art 
museum  in  Springville,  the  Pioneer  Museum  in 
Provo,  or  the  Heritage  Museum  in  Orem. 

There  is  a  roller-skating  rink  in  Orem,  and  several 
miniature  golf  courses. 

At  Sundance,  up  Provo  Canyon,  you  can  go  hor¬ 
seback  riding  or  hiking.  The  Heber  Creeper,  an  old- 
time  train,  can  be  ridden  through  the  canyon,  or  you 
can  ride  the  tram  up  Bridal  Veil  Falls.  Camping  and 
picnic  areas  are  also  available  in  the  canyon. 

When  winter  comes,  a  whole  new  realm  of  enter¬ 
tainment  opens  up.  Even  if  you  don’t  ski,  there  is  also 
ice  skating,  cross-country  skiing  and  sledding. 

So  let  the  good  times  roll.  But  don’t  forget  to  study. 


All  You  Need  is  Love 


SEIKO 

FROM  SEIKO. 

A  SUPERB  QUARTZ  WATCH  THAT 
CAN  RUN  FIVE  FULL  YEARS  ON 
AN  ORDINARY  BATTERY. 


No.  FK051M— $195.00. 

Stainless  steel,  blue  dial. 
English-Spanish  calendar.  _ 
water  tested  to  100  ft.  (30 
meters).  Can  run  five  years  on 
one  battery.  Also  available  in 
yellow— $250.00. 


No.  FJ 128M — $215.00. 

Yellow  top/stainless  steel  back, 
gilt  dial,  English-Spanish 
calendar,  water  tested  to 
100  ft.  (30  meters).  Can  run 
five  years  on  one  battery. 

Also  available  in 
stainless — $165.00. 


Imagine  owning  a  watch'  that’s  so  advanced,  so  efficiently 
engineered,  you  don’t  have  to  change  its  battery  for  five  full 
years.  And  all  during  that  time,  you  still  get  the  superb  quartz 
accuracy  you  expect  from  Seiko,  the  pioneer  in  quartz.  See 
our  great,  ruggedly  handsome  collection  of  day/date  Analog 
Quartz  watches  that  can  run  five  full  years  on  an  ordinary 
battery.  Seiko  Quartz.  sa 


ZjCMI 

FINE  JEWELRY 


University  Mall 
224-1750,  Ext.  257 


Universe  photo  by  Creig  Y 

Workers  on  a  new  disco  opening  this  fall  talk  amid  trappings  of  construction.  Discos  are  just  one  form  of  entertainmer 
available  to  students  in  the  Provo-Orem  area. 
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YOUR  RACQUETBALL  HEADQUARTERS! 


225-9520 
UNIVERSITY  MALL 
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ZINIK’S  CHARGE,  MASTER  CHARGE,  BANKAMERICARD, 
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Dusenberry  to  Oaks: 
Y's  century  of  growth 


’President  Brigham  Young  deeded  2.1  acres  of  land 
I  Third  West  and  Center  Street  in  Provo,  Utah,  on 
;;t.  16,  1875,  to  Abraham  O.  Smoot  and  six  other 
I'ustees  for  the  establishment  of  Brigham  Young 
ilademy. 

’Principal  Warren  N.  Dusenberry  inaugurated  the  ’ 
tst  experimental  term  of  Brigham  Young  Academy 
.  Jan.  3,  1876.  Because  of  his  duties  as  probate 
^ge,  attorney,  and  Provo  businessman,  Dusenberry 
mained  at  the  helm  of  the  school  for  only  four 
ipnths. 

In  April  President  Brigham  Young  called  Karl  G. 
ikeser,  a  talented  German  schoolmaster,  into  his  of- 
e  and  asked  him  to  become  the  principal  of 
igham  Young  Academy.  Maeser  accepted  the  call- 
,5,  along  with  Brigham  Young’s  charge  to  teach 
it*  len  the  multiplication  tables  with  the  Spirit  of  God. 
nment  ■ 

Growth  was  steady 

With  the  help  of  Abraham  O.  Smoot  (mayor  of 
|  ovo,  president  of  Utah  Stake  and  president  of  the 
•  i  -igham  Young  Academy  Board  of  Trustees)  and 
fc  aer  local  leaders,  the  school  grew  steadily.  Despite 
fj  i.ancial  difficulties,  Principal  Maeser  recruited  a 
a  mpetent  faculty,  and  Brigham  Young  Academy 
b>  us  soon  known  as  the  foremost  teacher  training  in- 
1  itution  in  the  territory. 

)0n  Jan.  4,  1892;  the  Academy  Building  was 
ildicated,  and  Principal  Maeser  retired  form  his 
j  1  isition  at  the  academy  to  devote  full  time  to  his 
'  <<  lling  as  superintendent  of  LDS  Church  schools. 

!i  His  replacement  was  Benjamin  Cluff,  Jr.,  a 
aduate  of  the  academy  who  later  obtained  his 
i  Ichelor’s  degree  from  the  University  of  Michigan. 

■  ’Principal  Cluff  energetically  dedicated  himself  to 
!<j  5  challenge  of  expanding  the  work  of  the  school.  In 
'i  06  the  LDS  Church  assumed  the  school’s  debts  and 
■<  ccorporated  the  academy  as  a  subsidiary  of  the 
S  lurch.  The  Collegiate  Department  was  organized  on 
m  iunder’s  Day  in  1896.  Symbolic  of  Cluff  s  achieve- 
r;rant,  the  name  of  the  school  was  changed  from 
if  gigham  Young  Academy  to  Brigham  Young  Univer- .. 
i  y  on  Oct.  23,  1903. 

;  Later  in  1903,  Benjamin  Cluff,  Jr.,  resigned  his 
i  isition  as  president  of  Brigham  Young  University  to 
d  srsue  business  opportunities  in  Central  America. 

Brimhall  upgrades  program 

i  jin  April  1904,  George* H.  Brimhall  became  the 
if  urth  president  of  the  school.  He  had  previously 
a  fined  as  a  teacher  at  Brigham  Young  Academy. 

SBrimhall  worked  to  increase  BYU’s  prominence  as 
fij  (teacher  training  institution,  at  the  same  time  up- 
j|  ading  the  overall  collegiate  program  of  the  univer- 

I  ry- 

rln  1906,  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  replaced  the 
?a  nchelor  of  Pedagogy  degree,  and  in  1916  the  board 
1  trustees  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  Master 
?:  f1  Arts  program. 

Upper  campus 

!  rln  1909,  BYU  was  designated  the  Church  Teachers 
allege,  and  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  presided  at 
e  laying  of  the  cornerstone  for  the  Maeser 
a  iemorial,  the  first  university  building  on  upper 
qj  inpus. 

d  JGeorge  H.  Brimhall  retired  from  the  presidency  of 
I  IfU  in  1921,  and  Franklin  S.  Harris  took  his  place. 

Harris  was  an  internationally  recognized 
n  tronomist  who  worked  hard  to  transform  BYU  into 
:l  real  university. 


The  Graduate  Division  was  organized  in  1922.  In 
1928,  the  university  successfully  completed  its 
struggle  for  accreditation  when  it  was  recognized  by 
the  Association  of  American  Universities. 

While  most  American  universities  suffered  from 
declining  enrollment  during  the  depression,  BYU  en¬ 
joyed  a  steady  increase  in  student  enrollment  and 
academic  prominence.  In  1939,  the  school  had  a 
collegiate  enrollment  of  2,375  students  and  awarded 
361  bachelor’s  degrees  and  28  master’s  degrees.  That 
same  year  the  General  Authorities  of  the  LDS 
Church  replaced  local  residents  as  members  of  the 
BYU  Board  of  Trustees. 

World  War  II  depleted  student  enrollment  to  a  low 
of  884  in  1943,  when  women  Students  outnumbered 
men  by  more  than  six  to  one. 

In  1945,  Franklin  S.  Harris  resigned  as  president  of 
BYU  to  accept  the  position  of  president  of  Utah  State 
Agricultural  College  in  Logan.  Howard  S.  McDonald, 
superintendent  of  Salt  Lake  City  public  schools,  was 
appointed  to  take  his  place. 

Skyrocketing  enrollment 

President  McDonald  faced  the  challenge  of  ad¬ 
ministering  a  school  whose  enrollment  increased 
rapidly  after  World  War  II.  In  1946,  there  were  4,366 
students  on  campus.  McDonald  responded  to  the 
challenge  of  skyrocketing  enrollment  by  increasing 
student  housing,  planning  for  the  expansion  of 
academic  facilities  and  creating  new  services  for  stu¬ 
dents. 

Howard  S.  McDonald  resigned  from  his  position  at 
BYU  in  1949  to  become  president  of  Los  Angeles  City 
College. 

For  two  years  Dr.  Christen  Jensen  was  acting  presi¬ 
dent  of  BYU.  In  1951,  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson,  a  promi¬ 
nent  graduate  of  BYU  who  was  practicing  law  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  became  the  seventh  president  of 
BYU. 

Wilkinson  programs 

Wilkinson  immediately  launched  the  largest 
program  for  recruiting  students  and  increasing 
physical  facilities  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

He  received  authorization  to  establish  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  first  doctoral  program  in  1957. 

Church  programs  kept  pace  with  the  growing  stu¬ 
dent  body,  and  the  first  campus  stake  of  the  LDS 
church  was  organized  at  the  school  in  1956. 

In  1965,  the  University  established  its  program  of 
awarding  two-year  associate  degrees  for  training  in 
technical  areas. 

When  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  resigned  as  president  of 
BYU  in  1971,  the  board  of  trustees  announced  plans 
to  establish  the  J.  Reuben  Clark  School  of  Law  at 
BYU.  Dallin  H.  Oaks,  a  graduate  of  BYU  during  the 
Wilkinson  years  and  a  professor  of  law  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  became  the  eighth  president  of  BYU 
in  August  1971. 

Oaks  emphasizes  academics 

Working  with  a  student  enrollment  limited  to  25,- 
000,  President  Oaks  has  concentrated  his  efforts  on 
ihcreasing  the  academic  maturity  of  BYU. 

In  1974,  the  Church  College  of  Hawaii  became  a 
branch  of  BYU. 

Those  closely  involved  with  BYU  are  woiking  to 
fulfill  President  John  Taylor’s  prophecy  that,  “Zion 
will  be  as  far  ahead  of  the  world  in  everything  per¬ 
taining  to  learning  of  every  kind  as  we  are  today  in 
regard  to  religious  matters.” 


...  in  every  Baylor  quartz  watch. 
From  a  selection  of  Zales  exclusives, 
each  only  $110 

a.  Two-tone  Baylor  quartz. 

b.  Yellow  or  white  Baylor  quartz. 


The  Diamond  Store 
UNIVERSITY  MALL  224-0521 


Former  BYU  presidents  Howard  S.  McDonald  (left),  who  served  from  1945-49,  and  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  (center),  president 
from  1951  to  1971,  pose  with  current  president  Dallin  H.  Oaks  during  BYU's  Centennial  celebration  in  1975.  They  hold  the 
photographs  of  other  past  university  presidents. 


There’s  a  difference 
between  “good  looks” 
and  looking  good. 

“Good  looks”  is  a  matter 
of  opinion,  but  every¬ 
one  agrees  that  looking 
good  requires  taste, 
quality  and  style.  And 
that’s  what  you’ll  get  with 
this  superbly  tailored, 
vested  Dacron®  and  wool 
worsted  suit.  Available 
in  a  variety  of  solids, 
stripes  and  plaids  with 
the  classically  styled  look 
of  success  we  call  “The 
Cricketeer  Difference”. 


Organizations 
provide  1  80 
interest  clubs 


CtAtUsVCbk 

1  6  West  Center-Provo  373-3260 
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CRICKETEER 

8175.00 


BACK  TO  CLASS  with  clothing  from  the  enterprise. 

Kurt's  adding  a  little  life  to  his  style.  Wide  wale  cctrduroy  jacket,  all  wool 
sleeveless  cardigan,  100%  cotton  plaid  shirt,  knit  tie  and  Khaki  trousers, 
all  by  Gant  Shirtmakers. 

Claudia  is  making  sure  she's  looked  overJnot  overlooked.  Wide  wale 
corduroy  skirt  and  blazer,  space-dyed  v-neck  sweater  and  cowl  neck 
all  by  Outlander. 


HEWLETT-PACKARD 

INTRODUCES 

PROFESSIONAL  CALCULATORS 
FOR  A  STUDENT'S  BUDGET. 


THE  PRICE  OF  EXCELLENCE 
NOW  STARTS  AT  $60? 

They’re  here.  Hewlett-Packard's  new-Series  E.  Five 
professional  calculating  instruments  designed  for  a 
student’s  needs  and  budget. 

NEW  FEATURES. 

Easy-to-read  display.  Larger,  brighter  LED  display 
with  commas  to  separate  thousands. 

Built-in  diagnostic  systems.  Tells  you:  1)  when  you’ve 
performed  an  incorrect  operation;  2)  why  it  was 
incorrect;  3)  if  the  calculator  isn’t  working  properly. 
Accuracy.  Improved  algorithms  give  you  confidence 
that  your  answers  are  more  precise  and  complete. 

FOR  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING. 

The  HP-31E— Scientific.  $60?  Trigonometric,  expo¬ 
nential  and  math  functions.  Metric  conversions.  Fixed 
and  scientific  display  modes.  Full  10-digit  display. 

4  separate  user  memories. 

The  HP-32E— Advanced  Scientific  with  Statistics. 
$80?  All  HP-31E  functions  plus  hyperbolics.  compre¬ 
hensive  statistics.  More  math  and  metric  capabilities. 
Decimal  degree  conversions  ENG,  SCI  and  FIX  dis¬ 
play  modes.  15  user  memories. 

The  HP-33E— Programmable  Scientific.  $100?  Scien¬ 
tific,  math  and  statistics  with  programmability. 
Editing,  control  and  conditional  keys.  49  lines  of  fully 
,  merged  key-codes.  8  user  memories. 

FOR  BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE. 

The  HP-37E— Business  Management.  $75?  Basic 
j  ,  business/finance.  Gives  Present  Value,  Payments  and 

Future  Value  calculations  simultaneously.  Discounts,: 


%’s,  mark-ups,  and  amortization  schedules.  Statistics 
with  trend-line  forecasting.  5  financial  and  7  user 
memories. 

The  HP-38E— Advanced  Financial  Programmable. 
$120?  Solves  routine  and  complex  problems  at  the 
touch  of  a  key— no  previous  programming  experience 
necessary.  Internal  Rate  of  Return  and  Net  Present 
Value  for  up  to  1.980  cash  flows  in  20  groups.  2000- 
vear  calendar.  5  financial  and  20  user  memories. 

Up  to  99  program  lines. 

HEWLETT-PACKARD  IS  WITHOUT  EQUAL. 

All  Series  E  calculators  use  RPN  logic  exclusively. 

If  you've  never  tried  it  you’re  in  for  a  big  surprise. 

It  lets  you  solve  problems  the  way  you  naturally 
do  in  your  mind.  Straightforward.  Logical.  No  worry¬ 
ing  about  complicated  hierarchies  or  parentheses.  • 
RPN  is  the  shortest  possible  distance  between  the 
question  and  the  answer. 

SEE  FOR  YOURSELF. 

To  help  you  select  the  calculator  that’s  right  for  you, 
we’ve. prepared  a  booklet  entitled,  "The  Student’s 
Choice. . .  the'Logical  Choice!’  Pick  up  a  free  copy  at 
vour  bookstore  or  nearest  Hewlett-Packard  dealer 
when  vou  stop  bv  to  See  Series  E.  For  the  nearest 
dealer  CALL  TOLL-FREE  800-648-4711  except  from 
Hawaii  or  Alaska.  In  Nevada  call  800-992-5710. 

While  you’re  there,  be  sure  to  see  our  advanced 
programmable  HP-29C  and  HP-19C  with  printer  and 
HP-67‘  mag-card  programmable. 

'  Do  it  soon.  A  Hewlett-Packard  professional 
calculator  starting  at  just  $60*  is  something  you 
can’t  affprd  to  pass  up. 


More  than  180  clubs 
and  organizations  are 
active  at  BYU  to  help 
students  become  “well- 
rounded  people,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mark 
Kirkwood,  ASBYU  Or¬ 
ganizations  vice  presi¬ 
dent. 

Even  with  the  large 
number  of  clubs  on 
campus,  there  is  invari¬ 
ably  someone  who  has  a 
desire  to  fulfill  with  no 
club  existing  to  comple¬ 
ment  the  need,  Kirk¬ 
wood  said.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  form  a 
club  if  one  does  not 
already  exist. 

The  Organizations  Of¬ 
fice  was  created  to  “help 
clubs  further  their  own 
ends,”  he  said.  Up  to  20 
new  clubs  and  organi¬ 
zations  are  formed  each 
year. 

To  help  students 
decide  whether  they 
want  to  join  a  club  or 
not,  the  Organizations 
Office  will  hold  a  Club 
Week  Sept.  11-15.  There 
the  different  clubs  will 
“show  off  their  wares,” 
Kirkwood  said. 

Persons  there  may  see 
what  is  required  to  join 
an  organization  and 
then  follow  through. 
“And  if  a  person 
qualifies,”  he  said, 
“then  they  can  join. 
There  is  no  blackball¬ 
ing  allowed.” 

Students  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  refrain  from 
joining  more  clubs  than 
they  can  handle.  “The 
purpose  of  clubs  is  to  be¬ 


come  well-rounded,  not 
to  preempt  education,” 
said  Kirkwood.  “If  a  per¬ 
son  needs  to  know  how 
much  time  a  club  will 
take,  he  can  find  out 
during  Club  Week  or 
contact  the  adviser.” 

“Clubs  and  campus 
organizations  exist  to 
provide  students  with  an 
opportunity  to  serve  the 
school  and  community; 
to  increase  their  profes¬ 
sional  skills;  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  social,  cultural, 
and  academic  activities 
with  students  on  a 
small-group  level;  and 
to.  pursue  a  hobby  or 
vacation,’’  said 
Kirkwood. 

The  majority  of  clubs 
fall  within  the  depart¬ 
mental  or  academic 
category.  Membership 
in,  these  clubs  is  not  re¬ 
quired  by  the  major  de¬ 
partment,  but  the  club 
does  offer  students  an 
opportunity  for  extra¬ 
curricular  professional 
learning,  he  said. 

The  most  active  or¬ 
ganizations  on  campus, 
according  to  Kirkwood, 
are  the  activity,  service 
and  special  interest 
clubs.  Activity  clubs  in¬ 
clude  those  sometimes 
called  cultural  units  or 
athletic  clubs  and  are 
different  from  the 
special  interest  groups 
.Which  meet  to  pursue  a 
particular  interest  or 
hobby.  Service  clubs  are 
dedicated  to  provide  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  university 
and  community. 


Without  advertising, 
a  terrible  thing 

^happens... 

Nothing.  ^ 


\ 

Now  at  the  University  Mall 


Members  of  the  Association  for  Fantasy  and  Science  Fiction,  one  of  1 80 
clubs  organized  on  campus,  participate  in  a  group  gathering  in  honor  of 
the  movie  "Star  Wars." 


•••••••••••••••••* 

AFTER  THE  GAME,  SHOW,  DANCE,\ 

OR  JUST  ANYTIME  • 


•  Cones,  hand-packed 
ice  cream.  Delici 
Founfain  items, 
Sundaes,  Sodas, 
Banana  Splits. 


The  perfect  place  to  .  ||p 

visit  for  MIA  parties, 
ward  families,  birthdays  A 


.ones  Malts  &  Shakes  Hot  Fudge  Sundaes  Banana  Splits  £ 

BASKIN-ROBBINS  ICE  CREAM  STORES  • 


29  East  1230  North,  Provo 
Open  Daily  TO  a.m..ll:30  p.i 
Friday,  Saturday  10-12  p.m 
373-9310 

••••••••••••••••••• 


University  Mali  w 
10  a.m.-lO  p.m.  Qk 
225-9782  m 


Students  may  receive  their  phone 
/•vice  faster  by  using  a  mock  Phone 
inter  Store  located  in  the  ELWC 
nception  Center. 

The  phone  distribution  center  will 
j  open  from  8:30  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  Aug. 
t  through  Sept.  8,  except  Sundays, 
cording  to  Cliff  Finch,  Provo  area 
Istomer  services  manager  for  Moun- 
n  Bell. 

Those  students  with  T-shaped 
lephone  jacks  in  their  home  or  apart- 
«nt  may  pick  up  their  phones  when 
sy  apply  for  service,  said  Finch.  If 
Merits  do  not  know  whether  they 
<ve  a  T-jack  in  their  -residence, 
oresentatives  in  the  ELWC  will  look 
fc  the  address  on  microfiche  to  deter  - 
me  whether  the  home  has  a  jack.  If 
3re  is  no  jack  already  installed,  a  ser- 
::e  representative  will  be  sent  to  the 
i  aidence  with  the  ordered  phone',  he 
id. 

"“The  T-jack  is  a  convenience  for  not 
yly  the  phone  company  but  also  the 
nsumer.  Now  everybody  doesn’t 
fe  to  wait  for  a  service  truck  to  find 
c  homes  to  install  the  phone,”  he 
Id. 

/Students  will  be  able  to  order  their 
ones  in  the  Reception  Center  and 
ose  with  T-jacks  wil^  be  able  to  pick 
}  their  phones  in  the  parking  lot  out¬ 
lie  the  ELWC  north  doors  where  a 
n  will  be  stationed,  according  to 
nch.  The  initial  cost  and  monthly 
larges  will  vary  with  each  style  of 
one,  he  said. 

There  is  a  minimum  initial  expen- 
H  rure  of  $35  for  all  new  customers  with 
phone  in  their  names  during  the 
tst  year  or  those  with  bad  cr.edit 
itings  with  the  phone  company, 
ach  said.  The  amount  initially  in- 
isted,  which  normally  covers  installa- 
nn  fees,  wijl  be  credited  to  the  first 
onth’s  bill. 
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i/I  a  Bell  gives  service 
:o  phone-less  students 


“We  figured  it  costs  the  phone  com¬ 
pany  $50  to  $70  to  install  each  phone 
when  you  consider  all  the  people  in¬ 
volved,”  Finch  said.  “We  feel  the 
customer  is  getting  a  really  good  deal.” 

Finch  also  pointed  out  that  when  it 
cost  three  to  four  dollars  to  connect  a 
service,  the  cost  was  reflected  back  on 
all  the  other  customers.  “In  order  to 
make  it  fair  to  all,  the  charge  is  now 
paid  by  those  who  cause  it.”  he  said. 

Next  day  service  is  available  for 
those  with  T-jacks  who  order  their 
phone  before  noon,  said  Finch.  After¬ 
noon  o'rders  will  take  two  days.  Those 
phones  requiring  company  installation 
should  take  no  more  than  a  week,  he 
said.  Immediate  service  is  not  possible, 
because  “actual  connectiofi  of  each 
phope  consists  of  more  than  just 
throwing  a  switch  like  some  people 
think.  And  if  anybody  doesn’t  believe 
me,  then  we’ll  be  glad  to  show  them.” 

Connecting  each  line  consists  of 
stringing  several  sets  of  wires  for  local 
and  long  distance  service  which  “takes 
a  good  man  between  five  and  seven  . 
minutes  if  he’s  fast,”  said  Don 
Williams,  a  Bell  Telephone  foreman. 

Approximately  5,000  phones  will  be 
installed  during  the  first  two  weeks, 
according  to  Finch.  “To  handle  the 
load,  we’ll  have  to  call  in  some  outside 
help,”  he  said. 

The  added  convenience  of  T-jacks 
will  not  promote  any  layoffs,  Finch 
commented. 

“Look  at  when  we  changed  from 
operater-assisted  phone  calls  to  direct 
distance  dialing.  Many  people  thought 
the  operators  would  lose  their  jobs,  but 
with  the  growth  of  the  area  and  extra 
needs  of  the  people,  we  now  have  more 
operators  than  ever  before.,”  he  said. 

Finch  also  congratulated  BYU  stu¬ 
dents  for  having  fewer  vandalism  and 
repair  problems  than  most  other  univer 
sities. 
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Loree  Bascom,  a  junior  from  Orem  majoring  in  music,  works  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  employee  for  Mountain  Bell  in  aiding  students  with  telephone 
setups.  The  customer  is  Jill  Smith,  a  junior  from  Torrence,  Calif.  "I 
received  good  quick  service  —  and  friendly."  Students  need  two  forms 
of  ID,  one  with  a  photo,  in  order  to  receive  telephone  service,  according 
to  Miss  Bascom.  1 
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Alaskan  artifacts  reveal 
prehistoric  trade  patterns 
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FAIRBANKS,  Alaska  (AP)  —  Archeological 
work  on  the  route  of  the  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline 
has  fractured  some  long-standing  scientific  beliefs 
.  about  the  Far  North’s  prehistoric  peoples. 

Archeologists  have  found  evidence  of  active , 
trading  between  Eskimos  and  Indians,  who 
previously  had  been  thought  to  have  maintained  a 
distinct  border  between  their  two  cultures. 

There  were  discoveries  of  fluted  and  clovis 
weapon  points  normally  associated  with  Indians  of 
the  American  Southwest. 

And  deep  in  Athapaskan  Indian  country  scien¬ 
tists  found  sites  where  microblade  cores  which 
once  had  been  typed  as  distinctively  Indian  or  Es¬ 
kimo  were  lying  jumbled  together. 

“We  thought  we  had  the  development  of  Indian 
culture  down  pat,”  said  John  Cook,  the  University 
of  Alaska  archeologist  who  headed  the  seven-year 
project  along  the  northern  four-fifths  of  the  800- 
mile  pipeline. 

“It  turns  out  that  it  is  nowhere  as  simple  as 
that.  I  think  that  somewhere  along  the  line  there 
was  much  more  Indian,  Athapaskan,  influence 
than  we  had  thought. 

“We  found  Athapaskan  artifacts  north  of  the 
Brooks  Range,  we  thought.  But  we  discovered 
they  were  not  Athapaskan  at  all,  But  Eskimo, 
really  good  Eskimo.  It’s  a  new  facet  of  Eskimo 
prehistory.” 

Cook  said  the  tools  apparently  had  been  copied 
from  the  Indian  tool  kit,  but  were  fashioned  by 
Eskimos. 

More  than  150  persons  took  part  in  locating  and 
exploring  the  more  than  300  archeological  sites 
along  the  pipeline  completed  by  Alyeska  Pipeline 
Service  Co.  last  year. 

The  major  find  was  the  reniains  of  an  ancient 
Indian  village  on  the  Gulkana  River  some  12  miles 
north  of  Glenallen,  in  an  area  rich  in  copper. 

William  B.  Workman  of  Alaska  Methodist  Un¬ 
iversity  directed  archeological  excavations  on  the 
southern  one-fifth  of  the  line  where  the  village  was 
discovered.  Found  at  the  site  were  the  remains  of 
houses,  cache  pits  and  many  copper  artifacts. 

Fundamental  skills 
needed  for  successful 
learning  experience 

Many  high  school  students  go  to  universities 
without  the  fundamental  skills  they  later  find 
necessary  in  the  college  jungle.  Students  often 
neglect  important  high  school  courses  which  can  be 
very  helpful  throughout  their  college  experiences. 

Mary  Bunker,  BYU  music  advisor,  believes  many 
students  lack  discipline.  “One  of  the  new  students’ 
most  common  problems  is  that  they  haven’t  es¬ 
tablished  a  basic  discipline  within  themselves,”  she 
said.  “Instead  of  going  straight  home  after  classes,  a 
new  student  should  get  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
library  and  making  good  use  of  his  time.” 

Ms.  Bunker  also  said  college  students  should  have 
a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  library.  This  in¬ 
cludes  knowing  how  to  use  the  card  catalog  and 
locating  needed  books  or  materials. 

Before  coming  to  a  university  a  student  also  needs 
to  make  concrete  goals  and  plans.  However,  these 
goals’  should  be  discussed  with  counselors,  teachers, 
or  experienced  professionals. 

Tom  Martin,  BYU  communications  adviser,  said 
many  new  students  have  the  tendency  to  not  ask 
questions.  “They  will  go  through  one  or  two  years  of 
school  without  consulting  an  advisor  and  then  find 
they  took  a  lot  of  unneeded  classes.” 

Students  should  check  with  their  advisers  as  soon 
as  they  get  to  BYU  and  stay  in  touch  with  them  as 
much  as  possible  throughout  their  stay  in  college. 

Advisers  can  make  students  aware  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  inherent  in  their  careers  as  well  as  keeping  them 
abreast  of  current  changes  or  information  within  the 
student’s  program. 

“A  lot  of  kids,  for  instance,  come  to  BYU  and  ma¬ 
jor  in  music,”  Ms.  Bunker  said.  “They  go  through  the 
whole  program  and  then  realize  that  the  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  practically  nil.” 

Randy  Rich,  a  senior  majoring  in  communications 
from  Boise,  Idaho,  says  new  students  must  have  the 
ability  to  budget  their  time.  “Studying  is  very  impor¬ 
tant!  It’s  easy  for  freshman  to  blow  their  grade  point 
average  early,  but  very  hard  to  bring  it  up  later.” 

Rich  also  said  the  three-R’s  are  very  important  to 
any  new  college  student.  BYU  does,  however,  offer 
special  courses  to  those  who  need  help  with  reading, 
writing  or  math  skills.  Again,  counselors  can  help  the 
student  in  locating  these  classes. 

Fred  A.  Rowe,  assistant  dean  of  admissions  and 
records,  said  there  are  four  basic  and  vital  skills  he 
believes  students  as  well  as  non-students  should 
have. 

“The  ability  to  communicate  is  very  important,” 
he  said. “Communication  involves  more  that  just 
talking  or  listening;  it  means  communicating  and  un¬ 
derstanding  ideas,  graphs,  charts  and  numerical 
figures  and  interpreting  them  correctly.”  Rowe  also 
said  problem  solving  skills  as  well  as  self-esteem  are 
helpful  if  not  necessary  skills  for  all  people.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  he  said  the  ability  of  students  to  clarify 
their  own  values  is  often  an  overlooked  but  essential 
attribute  for  students. 


Most  of  the  sites  located  during  the  work  along 
the  length  of  the  line  apparently  were  small 
hunting  camps.  Many  were  found  on  ridges  where 
prehistoric  hunters  could  maintain  a  lookout  for 
game. 

The  archeplogical  work  was  paid  for  by  Alyeska 
as  a  condition  of  its  permit  to  construct  the  $7.7 
billion  steel  tube  to  carry  crude  oil  from  Alaska’s 
North  Slope  to  the  marine  terminal  at  Valdez. 

“The  amount  of  Alveska’s  contract  with  the  un¬ 
iversity  was  $1.6  million,  but  probably  as  much 
more  was  provided  by  the  company  in  logistical 
assistance,  transportation,  room  and  board  at 
pipeline  camps,  and  other  help,”  Cook  said. 

Cook  says  archeologists  are  still  trying  to  bring 
their  discoveries  into  focus.  The  hitherto  un¬ 
suspected  trade  relations  between  Eskimos  and 
Athapaskans  is  one  puzzle. 

“Prior  to  this  work  we  had  assumed  that  there 
was  a  definite  boundary  between  the  two  peoples, 
the  Brooks  Range,  and  that  never  the  twain  met,” 
Cook  said. 

The  Brooks  Range  is  a  natural  barrier  between 
the  forested  Indian  country  of  interior  Alaska  and 
the  treeless  tundra  of  the  arctic  slope,  home  of  the 
Eskimo.  Its  peaks  tower  to  more  than  9,000  feet. 

Yet,  in  addition  to  the  tools  which  the  Eskimos 
apparently  copied  from  those  developed  by  In¬ 
dians,  scientists  also  found  at  Eskimo  sites  tools 
fashioned  from  obsidian. 

“Obsidian  was  highly  prized  for  making  such 
things  as  knives  and  arrow  and  spear  points,  but 
the  only  known  source  in  Alaska  is  near  Hughes, 
in  Indian  country,”  Cook  said. 

“Our  lab  reports  show  conclusively  that  the  ob¬ 
sidian  we  found  at  sites  north  of  the  range  came 
from  the  Hughes  deposit.  It  obviously  was 
traded.” 
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Students  can  get 
career  counseling,  help 
with  their  general  edu¬ 
cation  program  and  ad¬ 
vice  about  their  college 
courses  at  a  variety  of 
centers  on  campus. 

The  Learning  Services 
Center,  the  Career  Ed¬ 
ucation  Center,  Person¬ 
al  and  Career  Services 
and  the  college  advise¬ 
ment  centers  provide 
student  counseling  in 
these  areas,  according  to 
Erlend  D.  Peterson,  as¬ 
sistant  dean  of  admis¬ 
sions  and  records. 

The  Learning  Services 
Center,  on  the  main 
floor  of  the  Harold  B. 
Lee  Library,  offers  ser¬ 
vices  on  an  individual 
basis,  said  manager  Roy 
W.  Alvord.  “The  Learn¬ 
ing  Services  Center  is  a 
place  where  students 
can  get  assistance  in  im¬ 
proving  their  skills  in 
reading,  writing,  inter¬ 
personal  communica¬ 
tion  and  study  skills,” 
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Alvord  said.  However, 
he  said  students  must 
take  the  initiative  in 
getting  help  through  the 
center. 

The  center  includes  a 
General  Education  As¬ 
sistance  Desk,  where 
students  can  get  answers 
to  questions  about 
general  education  re¬ 
quirements.  Alvord  said 
students  should  use  the 
center  to  help  them 
prepare  for  general  edu¬ 
cation  evaluations. 

He  also  said  students 
may  use  center  services 
to  complete  evaluations 
with  registering  for  some 
preparatory  courses, 
“We  want  students  to 
get  recognition  for  what 
they  already  know,” 
Alvord  said. 

Students  unsure  of  a 
college  major  or  un¬ 
happy  with  their  present 
major  are  encouraged  to 
visit  the  Career  Educa¬ 
tion  Center,  in  the 
Brimhall  building. 


At  this  center,  stu¬ 
dents  can  get  current  in¬ 
formation  on  careers, 
possible  majors  and  na¬ 
tional  educational 
programs  available  to 
students. 

“We  want  students  to 
be  ,  fully  committed  to 
their  majors,”  said 
Royce  P.  Flandro,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  career  educa¬ 
tion.  Flandro  said  stu¬ 
dents  do  better  work  and 
are  happier  when  they 
are  committed  to  their 
course  of  study. 

The  department  offers 
classes  such  as  Practi¬ 
cal  Decision  Making, 
Career  Exploration  and 
Career  Skills  to  help  stu¬ 
dents  plan  careers.  The 
center  also  has  a  career 
information  center  with 
the  latest  information  on 
careers  and  BYU  ma¬ 
jors,  and  a  testing 
program  that  provides 
vocational  interest  and 
personal  interest  tests  to 
help  students  in  their 


career  planning. 

At  Personal  and 
Career  Services,  stu¬ 
dents  who  feel  lost  in  the 
college  shuffle  can  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  right  person 
or  department  in  the  un¬ 
iversity  where  their 
problem  can  be  solved. 

Gail  Halvorsen,  as¬ 
sociate  director  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  career  assis¬ 
tance  programs  (PCAP), 
said  his  office  may  refer 
students  to  counseling 
centers,  Career  Educa¬ 
tion,  Academic  Stand¬ 
ards,  the  International 
Student  office  and  the 
Health  Center. 

The  College  <  Advise¬ 
ment  Centers  can  be 
particularly  helpful  to 
new  students,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Beverly  Chyno- 
weth,  supervisor  for  the 
college  of  fine  arts  and 
communications  ad¬ 
visement  center.  Once 
students  are  familiar 
with  the  center’s  ser¬ 
vices,  they  should  come 


in  at  least  once  a  semes¬ 
ter  in  order  to  plan  the 
next  semester’s  classes, 
she  said. 

Advisement  centers 
can  provide  forms  for  re¬ 
gistration  changes,  ap¬ 
plications  for  gradu¬ 
ation,  change  of  major 
forms  and  worksheets 
designed  to  help  stu¬ 
dents  take  the  proper 
classes  in  the  proper  or¬ 
der. 

“Too  many  students 
postpone  visits  to  their 
College  Advisement 
Center  until  just  before 
graduation,”  Mrs. 
Chynoweth  said.  “If  stu¬ 
dents  visit  their  advise¬ 
ment  center  regularly, 
they  can  avoid  the 
‘senior  surprise’,”  she 
added. 


No-fault  divorce  rule 
increases  divorce  rate 

3-  Family  Lasv 


NEW  YORK  (AP>  —  Phyllis  Elias- 
berg  of  Los  Angeles  remembers  her 
divorce  as  “delightful  ...  absolutely 
amicable  ...  the  most  liberating  thing 
that  had  ever  happened  to  either  of 
us.” 

James  Q.  of  Pittsburgh  remembers 
his  divorce  as  “very  troublesome  ...  lies 
...  a  meaningless  ritual.” 

Census  Bureau  statistics  show  that 
in  1965-1976,  the  U.S.  divorce  rate 
doubled;  almost  one  of  three  marriages ' 
today  ends  in  divorce. 

Emotional  experience 

The  ending  of  a  marriage  is 
emotional,  often  agonizing.  How 
emotional  and  agonizing  —  and  how 
easy  —  can  depend  on  the  law. 

“It’s  become  more  and  more  simple 
according  to  the  laws,”  says 
matrimonial  law  expert  Doris  Jonas 
Freed. 

California,  where  Ms.  Eliasberg 
lives,  was  one  of  the  first  states  to  pass 
a  no-fault  divorce  law.  Pennsylvania, 
home  of  James  Q.  —  he  asked  that  his 
identity  be  concealed  —  is  one  of  only 
three  states  to  retain  the  fault  concept 
in  divorce.  (The  others  are  Illinois  and 
South  Dakota.) 

Until  1970,  most  states  operated  un¬ 
der  laws  that  required  one  spouse  to 
.bring  charges  against  the  other.  Even 


Family  LeRv  Section,  said  as  long  as 
both  parties  agree,  divorce  is  relatively 
simple  even  in  the  states  where  guilt 
must  be  proved. 

The  difference  is  that  these  states, 
she  said,  “put  a  premium  on  hypocrisy 
and  lying.!’  One  party  must  testify 
that  the  other  is  guilty  —  even  if  he  or 
she  doesn’t  believe  it. 

Lawyers  insensitive 
“You  know  all  these  things  are  lies,” 
said  James  Q.  whose  11-year  marriage 
ended  earlier  this  year.  “The  lawyers 
tell  you,  ‘Look,  this  is  the  thing  you’ve 
got  to  say’  ...  The  notion  that  I  was  in¬ 
nocent  and  my  wife  was  guilty ...  that’s 
silly.  We  were  both  guilty.” 

James  Q.  divorced  his  wife  on  the 
grounds  of  “indignities,”  a  category 
that  can  cover  everything  from  yelling 
at  your  spouse  in  public  to  refusing  to 
let  your  mother-in-law  come  for  a  visit; 
There  were  no  children  and  no  complex 
property  settlements. 

Lawyer  Bob  Raphael  of  Pittsburgh, 
who  is  working  to  change  the  Pennsy¬ 
lvania  law,  said  the  fault  concept  in 
divorce  “makes  absolutely  no  sense.” 
As  for  the  “indignities,”  he  said:  “In 
the  best  marriages,  if  you  look  hard 
enough,. you  can  find  indignities.” 
James  Q.  is  bothered  not  only  by  the 
.^,6  fact  that  he  had  to  lie,  or  at  least  ex¬ 

in  cases  where  both  husband  and  wife  aggerate,  but  also  by  his  belief  that  no 


wanted  the  divorce,  where  they  agreed 
that  no  one  was  at  fault  and  no  crime 
was  involved,  one  party  had  to  be 
named  as  guilty. 

No-fault  changed  that.  Marriages 
end  by  mutual  consent.  Loui^  Kiefer,  a 
Connecticut  divorce  lawyer^  said  no¬ 
fault  generally  has  eliminated  the 
situation  where  one  spouse 
“blackmailed”  the  other,  threatening 
to  file  charges  of  adultery,  for  example, 
or  refusing  to  agree  to  the  divorce 
without  a  large  economic  settlement. 
“For  the  most  part,”  Kiefer  said, 
divorce  is  “less  disagreeable.” 

Courts  unneccessary 

California  recently  liberalized  its 
divorce  law  still  further.  Beginning 
Jan.  1,  couples  who  have  been  married 
less  than  two  years,  have  no  children 
and  little  property,  can  get  a  divorce 
without  appearing  in  court. 

Ms.  Freed,  a  New  York  lawyer  who  is 
chairman  of  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  Committee  on  Research, 


one  seemed  to  care  whether  hji  reasons 
for  ending  the  marriage  were  valid.  “I 
found  the  hearing  very  troublesome,”, 
he  recalled.  “It  was  a  meaningless 
ritual  ...  Here’s  the  lawyer  and  you 
sitting  in  this  little  room  with  ...  a  clerk 
who  swears  you  in  so  fast  you  can’t  un- 
derstand  what’s  been  said  ... 
Everybody  treats  it  as  a  joke.” 

Ms.  Eliasberg  and  her  husband 
decided  in  1974  to  separate  after  17 
years  of  marriage. 

“It  was  so  simple  and  so  easy  and 
there  was  no  assessment  of  fault  or 
guilt,”  said  Ms.  Eliasberg  who,, 
although  she  is  a  lawyer  herself,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  backers  of  the  do-it- 
yourself  divorce  concept  for  couples  in¬ 
volved  in  uncontested  separations. 

Drawbacks 

Ms.  Eliasberg  admits  that  no-fault 
divorce  has  its  drawbacks.  “A  lot  of 
divorces  have  become  whimsical,”  she 
said.  “Like  instant  rice  and  instant 
coffee,  you  can  have  instant  divorce.” 
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Instructional  science 


Program  studies  abstract  ideas 


Moral,  ethical  and 
spiritual  development  is 
an  area  of  study  that  has 
been  largely  neglected  at 
many  universities  in  the 
past. 

At  BYU,  however,  the 
Instructional  Science 
Department,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Grant 
Harrison,  is  dedicated  to 
the  study  of  moral,  ethi¬ 
cal  and  spiritual  devel¬ 
opment  and  learning. 

Paul  Merrill,  a  faculty 
member  in  the  depart¬ 
ment,  explained,  “We 
are  interested  in  devel¬ 
oping  an  instructional 
strategy  for  teaching 
abstract  concepts. 

“The  areas  of  moral, 
ethical  and  spiritual  de¬ 
velopment  are  abstract 
areas.  No  one  has  really 
tried  to  learn  about 
these  abstract  concepts 
qefore.” 

(  Yet,  members  of  the 
faculty  and  students  in 
the  program  feel  the 
3tudy  of  moral,  ethical 
and  spiritual  develop¬ 


ment  is  only  part  of  a 
fast-growing  and  ex¬ 
citing  field. 

That  field  is  the  entire 
field  of  instructional 
science.  Instructional 
scientists  are  dedicated 
to  finding  better  ways  of 
instruction  and  learning 
in  all  types  of  teaching 
situations. 

More  than  100  pro¬ 
jects  are  under  way  in 
the  department  at  this 
time  to  study  many 
areas  of  teaching  and 
learning. 

The  David  0.  McKay 
Institute  works  .  closely 
with  the  Instructional 
Science  Department  on 
these  projects. 

Institute  Director 
Adrian  Van  Mondfrans 
explained  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  his  department 
to  the  Instructional 
Science  Department. 

“Many  staff  members 
of  the  McKay  Institute 
are  adjunct  faculty 
members  in  instruc¬ 
tional  psychology,  a  di¬ 


vision  of  the  Instruc¬ 
tional  Science  Depart¬ 
ment. 

“Because  they  are  ad¬ 
junct  faculty  in  instruc¬ 
tional  psychology,  they 
often  end  up  doing  in¬ 
structional  science  pro¬ 
jects. 

“Also,  many  of  the 
faculty  in  the  Instruc¬ 
tional  Science  Depart¬ 
ment  do  project  work 
under  the  umbrella  of 
the  David  O.  McKay 
Institute. 

“This  all  means  that 
many  of  the  graduate 
students  in  instruction¬ 
al  science  begin  doing 
projects  with  the  McKay 
Institute,  directed  by  in¬ 
structional  science 
faculty  as  well  as 
McKay  Institute 
faculty,  as  part  of  their 
graduate  experience.” 

Mondfrans  said  the 
McKay  Institute  and  In¬ 
structional  Science  De¬ 
partment  have  a  formal 
charge  to  do  research  in 
moral,  ethical  and 


GPA  unwelcome  surprise 
for  unwary  BYU  students 


Is  your  GPA  a  credit  to  you?  Stu¬ 
dents  not  aware  of  their  current 
GPA  may  find  a  not-so-welcome 
surprise  when  it  comes  time  to 
graduate. 

James  D.  MacArthur,  chairman 
of  the  Academics  Standards  Office, 
said  many  students  are  not  aware  of 
the  importance  of  knowing  their 
current  academic  standing. 
“Ultimately,  all  students  should  be 
totally  aware  of  their  academic 
standing  at  BYU.  You  know  what  to 
do  if  you  know  where  you  are,”  he 
said. 

MacArthur  added  that  students 
need  to  know  where  they  stand  in 
order  to  meet  their  objectives  or 
goals.  Many  schools,  he  said,  in¬ 
cluding  graduate  schools  or 
professional  schools  and  even  some 
employers,  require  high  GPAs.  “It 
is  very  important  for  students  to 
know  where  they  stand  in  relation 
to  their  objectives,”  he  said. 

Checking  for  errors  in  records,  as 
well  as  knowing  current  GPAs,  is 
also  important.  “When  you’re  deal¬ 
ing  with  so  many  grade  reports  and 
figures,  errors  are  bound  to  occur,” 
he  said. 

MacArthur  said  his  office  is 
responsible  for  sending  out  letters  of 


notification  concerning  academic 

Frobation  to  students.  “Sometimes 
get  letters  back  from  students, 
saying,  ‘I  couldn’t  have  gotten  this 
grade!’  For  this  reason,  students 
need  to  check  their  records  and 
keep  close  tabs  on  where  and  how 
they’re  doing.” 

“Students  who  have  received  in¬ 
formation  or  letters  concerning 
academic  probation  should  check  in 
with  the  Academics  Standards  Of¬ 
fice  the  first  week  of  school,”  he 
said.  “We  can  help  them  with  cer¬ 
tain  needs,  make  suggestions,  or 
direct  them  to  those  who  can  be  of 
service.” 

MacArthur  said  he  often  counsels 
students  who  are  on  academic  war¬ 
ning  to  obtain  a  manageable 
schedule.  “Students  should  feel 
comfortable  in  their  course  work; 
this  is  usually  around  13  to  15 
hours,”  he  said.  “Some  students 
also  should  consider  repeating  a 
course  in  which  they  received:  a  fail¬ 
ing  grade.” 

MacArthur  said  every  effort  is 
made  to  notify  students  when  their 
GPAs  fall  below  2.0,  a  C  average. 
This  includes  as  many  as  three  writ¬ 
ten  contacts  and  one  phone  call,  if 
needed. 
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spiritual  development 
and  instruction. 

“We  try  to  look  at  how 
these  things  can  be 
taught,  and  we  intrude 
upon  the  process  of 
learning,”  he  explain- 
ed.“Our  purpose  is  to 
teach  people  how  to  be 
better  teachers,  not  to 
learn  about  teachers.” 

Students  in  the  area 
of  Instructional  Science 
become  part  of  many  re¬ 
search  projects  under 
the  guidance  of  the 
McKay  Institute  and  In¬ 
structional  Science  De¬ 
partment. 

Some  of  the  projects 
deal  directly  with  moral, 
ethical  and  spiritual  de¬ 
velopment  and  learn¬ 
ing,  while  others  are  di¬ 
rected  more  toward 
other  areas  of  teaching 
and  learning. 

“In  these  projects,  we 
study  the  instructional 
process,”  Mondfrans 
said.  “We  are  beginning 
to  affect,  for  good,  what 
is  happening  on 
campus.” 

He  added,  “We  know 
a  lot  more  than  we  pre¬ 
sently  apply,  and  we  are 
now  entering  a  cycle  of 
applying  what  we  have 
learned.” 

One  of  the  projects  of 
the  department  is  a 
Family  Home  Evening 
evaluation. 

“We  were  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  Correla¬ 
tion  Committee  of  the 
church  to  do  the  study. 


The  committee  asked  us 
to  find  out  what  it 
means  when  church 
members  report  they  are 
holding  Family  Home 
Evening. 

Through  surveys,  re¬ 
search  data  is  compiled 
to  get  the  answers. 

Other  projects  range 
from  welfare  missionary 
training  and  literacy 
training  to  teacher  eval¬ 
uation  and  instruction¬ 
al  media  development. 

The  Instructional 
Science  Department  is 
mainly  a  graduate 
program.  The  depart¬ 
ment  offers  master’s  and 
doctoral  degrees. 

However,  an  under¬ 
graduate  research  assis- 
tantship  program  is  of¬ 
fered  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Harvey  B. 
Black. 

The  program  gives 
undergraduate  students 
the  opportunity  to  work 
with  faculty  members 
doing  research  work. 
Mgny  of  the  projects  of¬ 
fer  a  stipend  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  researcher. 

,Some  of  the  projects 
include  development  of 
instructional  models, 
study  of  communica¬ 
tive  disorders,  teacher  e- 
valuation  and  special 
education  e-valuation. 

^Students  interested  in 
more  information  should 
ccintact  the  Instruction¬ 
al  Science  Department, 
W-160  Stadium  Offices, 
exf  2635. 

,9**  4.  - 
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Open  on  road 


Cougars  make  fall  debut 


Universe  photo  by  Lyle  Stevest 

Starting  quarterback  Marc  Wilson  warms-up  during  practice  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  next  week's  opener  against  Oregon  State. 


By  DAVE  HEYLEN 
Assistant  Sports  Editor 

With  little  over  a  week  remaining 
before  the  “Marc  Wilson  Aerial  Show” 
begins,  Football  Coach  LaVell 
Edwards  is  optimistic  about  the 
Cougars’  chances  of  repeating  their 
WAC  championship  showing. 

“So  many  things  can  happen  in  the 
weeks  before  our  opener,”  said 
Edwards,  “that  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell . 
what  we  can  expect.  I  guess  we’ll  just 
wait,  see  and  hope.” 

Edwards’  concern  lies  in  the  offen¬ 
sive  line,  which  will  have  to  provide 
Wilson  the  necessary  time  to  sight  his 
targets.  “We’re  still  young  in  most  of¬ 
fensive  positions,”  Edwards  said.  “We 
have  young  players  who  haven’t  had 
much  experience.” 

Players  return 

The  only  starter  from  among  last 
year’s  interior  line  to  return  is  center 
Tom  Miller.  But  Miller  suffered  a  leg 
injury  last  winter,  and  another  senior, 
Scott  Neilson,  is  currently  listed  on  the 
first  string  in  that  position. 

Perhaps  the  best  performer  on  the 
squad  is  left  guard  Tom  Bell,  6-3,  230 
lbs.,  a  junior  from  Gaithersburg, 
Maryland,  who  spent  two  years  on  a 
mission  before  putting  on  a  uniform 
again  last  spring. 

Offensive  line  coach  Dave 
Kragthorpe  said,  *“In  terms  of  raw 
material,  we  are  comparable  to  what 
we’ve  had  in  the  past,  but  it’s  a  matter 
of  experience.” 

Cougars  to  pass 

According  to  Edwards,  the  Cougar’s 
basic  strategy  will  remain  the  same  — 
pass.  “We  plan  to  continue  to  be  a 
passing  team,”  Edwards  said.  The 
team  demonstrated  its  ability  to  do 
just  that  in  last  Saturday’s  scrimmage, 
where  the  Cougars  went  to  the  air  fre¬ 
quently,  using  the  running  game 
sparingly. 

“I  would  say  that  we  are  making  nor¬ 
mal  progress,”  Edwards  said.  “We’re 
in  good  physical  condition,  we  had 
some  good  hitting  and  there  were  mo¬ 
ments  when  both  teams  looked  good.” 

“We  have  many  young  receivers  who 
are  doing  very  well,”  Edwards  said, 
adding  that  he  was  especially  im¬ 
pressed  with  Kent  Tingey,  Lloyd  Jones 
and  walk-on  Raynard  Meszaros. 

Quarterbacks  Marc  Wilson  and  Jim 
McMahon  alternated  with  the  first 
and  second  offensive  units,  while  Mark 
Flammer,  a  reserve  quarterback,  also 
had  an  opportunity  to  run  the  club 
Saturday. 

Defense  strong 

The  Cougars’  defensive  unit  looked 
very  strong  once  again,  as  it  choked  off 


most  of  the  running  talent,  and  perfor¬ 
med  well  in  other  defensive  assign¬ 
ments. 

Freshman  defensive  back  Tom 
Holmoe,  a  6-2,  175-pounder,  came  up 
with  three  interceptions  during  his 
time  on  the  field. 

Although  the  Cougars  managed  to  go 
the  entire  scrimmage  without  a  punt  or 
a  place  kick  of  any  kind,  they  have 
been  practicing  that  phase  of  the  game 
in  daily  drills. 

Edwards’  No.  1  place-kicker,  junior 
Brent  Johnson,  is  still  recovering  from 
a  hip  injury  suffered  in  a  water  skiing 
accident. 

Wilson  in  shape 

Edwards  said  Wilson,  who  set  an 
NCAA  record  last  year  by  passing  for 
571  yards  against  Utah,  was  in  top 
shape  and  looking  forward  to  the 
opener  against  Oregon  State. 

Wilson  stepped  in  for  the  injured 
Gifford  Nielsen  and  proceeded  to  set 
several  conference  records  including 
most  yardage  in  one  game  and  most 
touchdowns  (7)  in  one  game. 

A  week  ago,  Edwards  was  given  a 
scare  as  Wilson  reported  to  one  session 
on  crutches.  Wilson  had  pulled  a  mus¬ 
cle  in  the  morning  drills,  but  was  back 
to  normal  after  a  few  days. 

Safety  spots  open 

The  defensive  backfield  continues  to 
improve,  with  four  seniors  competing 
for  two  safety  positions. 

“We’re  two  deej 
tions,”  Dick  Felt,  c . 
said,  “and  any  of  the  four  are  capable 
of  starting  for  us.” 

The  senior  quartet  consists  of  all- 
WAC  performer  Jason  Coloma,  a 
regular  from  last  year’s  team,  Ron 
Velasco,  two-year  letterman  Marc 
Swenson,  and  all-around  performer 
John  Neal. 

“We  know  we  have  talent  this  year 
—  comparable  to,  or  stronger  than,  last 
year  —  but  we  may  do  some  juggling  as 
the  season  progresses,  especially  if 
needed  in  the  comers,”  Felt  said. 

Open  on  road 

The  Cougars  open  their  season 
against  the  two  teams  that  defeated 
them  last  year.  BYU  opens  on  the  road 
against  Oregon  State,  the  team  that 
handed  the  Cougars  their  first  defeat 
last  year  and  robbed  the  Cougars  of  the 
services  of  Gifford  Nielsen.  The  team 
will  then  travel  to  Tempe,  Ariz.,  to 
take'  on  the  Arizona  State  Sun  Devils, 
who  were  WAC  co-champions  with  the 
Cougars  last  year. 

“We  would  rather  play  at  home,” 
Edwards  said,  “especially  because 
these  are  the  teams  that  defeated  us 
last  year.” 


’op  20  AP  poll, 
Edwards  is  confident  the  team  will 
break  into  the  top  20  after  the  first  cou¬ 
ple  of  games.  1 

“We  are  not  in  it  yet,”  Edwards 
said,  “but  if  we  win  the  first  couple 
games  I’m  confident  we  will  break  into 
the  top  20.  A  lot  will  depend  on  how  we 
perform;  if  we  play  well  like  we  have  in 
the  past  we’ll  make  it.” 

Future  of  WAC 

With  the  departure  of  the  two 
Arizona  schools  from  the  WAC  to  the 


PAC-10,  Edwards  said  the  WAC’s 
credibility  would  depend  largely  on 
San  Diego  State’s  performance. 

“If  SDS  can  play  like  they  have  in 
the  past  and  with  the  growth  in  the 
other  schools  we  should  have  a  well- 
rounded  league.  The  league  is  getting 
better,”  he  said. 

Edwards  said  he  feels  San  Diego 
State,  Colorado  State  and  Wyoming 
will  be  the  Cougars’  biggest  rivals. 
“With  this  number  of  teams  in  conten¬ 
tion,  we  should  have  a  good  race  for  the 
championship.”  • 


i#  photo  by  Jim  Bate* 

Head  coach  LaVell  Edwards  contemplates  the  1978  season  as  he  sizes 
up  the  team  during  an  afternoon  practice. 
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Cougar  golf  star  vying 
for  U.S.  Amateur  title 


Crimson  Tide  No.  1  in  AP  poll 


By  DAVE  HEYLEN 
Assistant  Sports  Editor 

This  week  in  Edison,  New  Jersey, 
BYU  freshman  superstar  Bobby  Clam- 
pett  will  attempt  to  climax  a  summer 
of  success  by  capturing  the  78th  U.S. 
Amateur  Golf  Championship. 

Clampett  will  be  part  of  a  field  of  200 
vying  for  top  honors  at  the  Plainfield 
County  Club  Aug.  29  through  Sept.  3. 

Clampett,  who  has  captured  four 
tournaments  this  summer  and  low 
amateur  honors  at  the  U.S.  Open,  said 
he  feels  confident  that  a  high  finish  in 
Edison  will  secure  him  Amateur  of  the 
Year  honors. 

“Although  I  haven’t  given  it  (becom¬ 
ing  Amateur  of  the  Year)  too  much 
thought,  if  I  do  well  in  this  tourna¬ 
ment,  there  will  be  no  doubt  at  all,” 
Clampett  said. 


BYU  golfer  Bobby  Clampett  drives  on  his  home  course  in  preparation  for 
the  U.S.  Amateur  this  week  in  Edison,  New  Jersey. 


Soccer  season  opens 


Takes  top  honors 

The  Carmel,  Calif.,  native  captured 
top  honors  this  summer  by  winning  the 
California  State  Amateur,  the  Western 
Amateur,  the  Western  Junior  and  the 
Porter  Cup  at  Niagara  Falls.  In  the 
Porter  Cup,  he  set  a  course  and  tourna¬ 
ment  record  of  62. 

In  winning  the  Western  Open,  which 
Coach  Karl  Tucker  said  he  feels  “is  the 
biggest  tournament  outside  of  the  U.S. 
Amateur,”  Clampett  also  became  the 
youngest  player  to  win  the  Western 
Open  in  the  10  years  it  had  been 
played  at  the  Michigan  course. 

Although  Clampett  stands  just  5-9 
and  weighs  140,  he  hits  the  ball  with 
trememdous  authority.  Many  feel  he  is 
the  best  player  to  come  out  of  Brigham 
Young  since  Johnny  Miller. 


Faced  with  what 
Coach  Jim  Dusara 
thinks  may  be.  the 
toughest  schedule  ever, 
BYU’s  soccer  team 
opens  its  fall  season 
Sept.  9  in  Provo  against 
the  BYU  Alumni  team 
in  a  match  at  5  p.m.  on 
Haws  field. 

With  more  than  20 
matches  scheduled  for 
Provo,  Dusara  will  send 
his  team  against  some  of 
the  nation’s  top-ranked 
sqpcer  clubs,  including 
San  Francisco,  Air 
Force,  Chico  State, 
Seattle  Pacific  and 
British  Columbia  of 
Canada. 

“This  is  the  first  time 
we  have  had  so  many 
home  games  against 
quality  teams,  and  the 
spectators  will  be  able  to 
see  some  fine  teams  play 
in  Provo,”  said  Dusara. 

The  BYU  coach  also 


said  this  year’s  team 
may  be  the  youngest  on 
record,  averaging  21 
years  of  age,  a  fact  that 
may  hurt  the  club,  he 
said.  “Among  the  squad 
of  20  players,  only  four 
are  returning  from  last 
year’s  varsity,”  said 
Dusara.  “Most  of  the 
rest  are  freshmen  and 
sophomores.” 


Dusara  said  the 
greatest  challenge  will 
be  improving  the 
forward  line,  where  most 
of  the  players  are  new 
and  have  limited  ex¬ 
perience. 


‘Golfing  Machine’ 

Clampett  attributes  much  of  his 
success  to  a  book  called  “The  Golfing 
Machine.” 

“It  deserves  all  the  credit  for  my 
success,”  Clampett  said.  ‘The  Golfing 
Machine’  is  nothing  to  laugh  at.  One  of 
my  chores  is  to  prove  the  validity  of  it. 


There  is  not  a  thing  in  that  book  that  i 
not  proven.” 

“Very  few  golfers  use  it  —  many  are 
afraid  of  it  — but  it  is  going  to  be  the 
bible  of  golf.  That’s  inevitable,”  Clam¬ 
pett  said. 

With  all  of  the  attention  Clampett 
has  received  this  summer,  including 
time  on  national  television,  the  18- 
year-old  Californian  remains  unaffec¬ 
ted. 

The  pubicity,  Clampett  said,  “was 
all  part  of  the  package.” 

Prepares  for  tourney 

Clampett  has  been  in  Edison  the 
past  week  gearing  up  for  this  week’s 
tournament.  “The  course  plays  very 
tight,  with  many  hills,”  Clampett  said. 
“It’s  an  excellent  course.” 

At  Plainfield,  Clampett  will  be 
challenged  by  some  of  the  nation’s  top 
amateurs.  Competing  for  top  honors 
will  be  the  1976  champion  Fred  Ridley 
and  1972  winner  Marvin  Giles. 

Also  competing  will  be  John  Cooke, 
the  youngest  man  ever  to  win  the 
Northeast  Amateur,  where  he  defeated 
Clampett  for  the  title. 

The  tournament  will  be  decided  on 
match  play  with  single  rounds  on  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday  and  a  36-hole  round 
final  on  Sunday. 

Returns  to  Y  squad 

After  completing  the  U.S.  Amateur, 
Clampett  will  head  back  to  BYU  to 
take  his  position  as  No.  1  man  for  the 
Cougars. 

Although  some  feel  Clampett  will 
play  only  two  years  for  BYU  before  tur¬ 
ning  pro,  he  plans  to  finish  his  remain¬ 
ing  three  years  here  at  BYU. 

Clampett  is  optimistic  about  the 
Cougars  this  year  despite  the  fact  that 
the  BYU  linkers  lost  three  of  their  star¬ 
ters  to  graduation. 

“The  team  looks  pretty  good  for  this 
year,”  Clampett  said.  “We  really 
haven’t  recruited  that  many  but  we  are 
a  young  team  building  up  again.  We 
will  do  all  right.” 


The  Top  Twenty  teams  in  the 
Associated  Press  1978  pre-season 
college  football  poll,  with  last  year’s 
records  included,  are  as  follows: 


9-2-1 

10-1-0 


3.  Penn  State 

4.  Oklahoma 

5.  Notre  Dame 

6. '  Michigan 

7.  Ohio  State 

8.  Texas 

9.  Southern  Cal. 

10.  Nebraska 

11.  Washington 

12.  UCLA 

13.  Louisiana  St. 


14.  Pittsburgh 

15.  Kentucky 

16.  Texas  A&M 

17.  Florida  St. 

18.  Clemson 

19.  North  Carolina 

20.  Iowa  State  8-4-0 

Others  receiving  votes,  listed 

alphabetically:  Arizona  State,  Ball 
State,  Baylor,  Brigham  Young, 
California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Georgia  Tech,  Houston,  Kansas, 
Maryland,  Miami  of  Ohio,  Michigan 
State,  Mississippi,  Mississippi  State, 
Missouri,  North  Carolina  State,  North 
Texas  State,  Purdue,  San  Diego  State, 
Stanford,  Syracuse,  Tennessee, 
Washington  State. 


j 


Back-to-School  Specials 


This  Is  The  Last  Chance  To  Get  Your  10-Speed  Bicycle 
Before  The  Prices  Go  UP! 

Act  Now!  We  have  a  complete  line  of  Quality  Bicycles,  Parts,  and 
Accessories  to  add  to  your  riding  enjoyment. 

We  Also  Service  All  Makes  of  Bicycles 


1978  Grid  Schedule 


Of  the  local  stars,  the 
Cougars  will  be  using' 
midfielder  Jimmy 
Ward,  goalie  Coleman 
Barney  and  forwards , 
Garth  and  Scott  Chris- 1 
tensen  of  Orem.  J 


Returning  lettermen 
are  fullbacks  Emma-  j 
nuel  Adeleke  (Nigeria),1 
Eddy  Escobedo  (Mex- j 
ico),  Lance  Black  (Cali-  j 
fornia),  Drew  Laskerj 
(Ohio)  and  goalies  Kip  | 
Billings  (Vermont),  and; 
Bruce  Hoppe  (Virginia),  j 


The  team’s  fidl  schedule  at  home  is  as  follows: 


Sept.  9 

5  p.m. 

Alumni 

Sept.  15 

7:30  p.m. 

Utah 

Sept,  16 

5  p.m. 

Seattle  Pacific 

Sept.  28 

7:30  p.m. 

Colorado  College 

Sept.  30 

4  p.m. 

Nevada-Las  Vegas 

Oct.  5 

7  p.m. 

British  Columbia 

Oct.  6 

9  p.m. 

Metro  State  College 

Oct.  7 

4  p.m. 

U.S.  International 

Oct.  20 

5-10  p.m. 

WAC  Invitational 

Oct.  21 

10  a.m.-lO  p.m.WAC  Invitational 

Oct.  27 

7  p.m. 

Utah  State 

Oct.  28 

2  p.m. 

Air  Force 

Sept.  9 

Oregon  State 

Corvallis 

Sept.  16 

Arizona  State 

Tempe 

Sept.  23 

COLORADO  ST.  (11:00  am) 

PROVO 

Sept.  30 

New  Mexico 

Albuquerque 

Oct.  7 

UTAH  ST.  (Homecoming  1:30  pm)  PROVO 

Oct.  14 

Oregon 

Eugene 

Oct.  21 

TEXAS-EL  PASO  (1:30  pm) 

PROVO 

Nov.  4 

WYOMING  (1:30  pm) 

PROVO 

Nov.  11 

SAN  DIEGO  ST.  (1:30  pm) 

PROVO 

Nov.  18 

Utah 

Salt  Lake  City 

Nov.  25 

Hawaii 

Honolulu 

Dec.  2 

N  evada — Las  V  egas 

Japan 

FREE  TOWING 

•  FREE  ROAD  TEST 

•  ONE  DAY  SERVICE 

(In  most  cases) 


Automatic  Transmissions  •  Flywheels 
•  Rear  Ends  ,•  Passenger  Cars  o  Foreign  Cars 

o  Standard  Transmissions  '•  Trucks  e  Recreational  Vehicles 


THE  TRANSMISSION 
EXPERTS 


Transmission  ~ 

Maintenance  Special  wteggjj* 

•  Change  transmission  fluid.  a.  —  _  L 


•  Change  transmission  fluid. 

»  Adjust  bands: 

•  Clean  screen: 

•  Replace  pan-gasket. 

■  Complete  road  test. 

The  purpose  of  this  sjervi 
help  prevent  transmission  problems 
•Where  applicable. 


ThcTrammbrion  Eipcrti 


Orem 

H96  S.  State  Street 

Across  from  the  University  Mall 

call  224-H-E-L-P 

224-4357) 


COMING  LABOR  DAY  WEEKEND 

SEPT.  3rd  & 4th 

SAVE  20%  to  80%  OFF 
SKIS,  BOOTS,  BINDINGS, 
POLES,  GLOVES,  SKIWEAR 

You'll  save  like  never  before  on  famous  names;  Ros- 
signol,  Kneissl,  Fischer,  Dynamic,  Head,  Sarner, 
Kerma,  Lange,  Caber,  Scott,  Garmont,  Hanson, 
Daleboot,  San  Marco,  Salomon,  Tyrolia,  White 
Stag,  Alpine  Designs,  Gerry,  HCC,  and  more  ! 


116  ELWC 

In  a  Hurry? 

Instant  Color  Polaroid 

Passports-Applications 

Visit  Our  Display 
Area  Soonl 


Classified  Ads 
WORK? 


QUALITY-  CONVENIENCE  -  PRICE 
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Former  Cougars  get 
pro  football  berths 


iGifford  Nielsen  demonstrates  the  form  which  won  him  the  No.  2  quarter¬ 
back  position  for  the  Houston  Oilers  behind  Dan  Pastorini. 


(ule  changes  to  highlight 
ICAA  football  action  Friday 


The  list  of  BYU  hopefuls  to  make 
the  pro  cut  this  year  has  dwindled  to 
two,  with  one  out  for  the  season  with 
an  injury. 

Gifford  Nielsen,  the  Houston  Oilers’ 
third  round  draft  choice,  secured  his 
position  as  the  No.  2  quarterback,  after 
leading  the  Oilers  to  a  27-13  victory 
over  Super  Bowl  champion  Dallas  two 
weeks  ago. 

BYU’s  other  hopeful,  running  back 
Todd  Christensen,  had  to  postpone 
hopes  to  play  for  the  Dallas  Cowboys 
this  season  as  the  former  Cougar  broke 
his  foot  in  a  pre-season  clash  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Steelers, 

Christensen,  the  No.  2  draft  choice 
for  the  Cowboys,  fractured  the  third 
metacarpal  bone  in  his  right  foot  and 
will  have  his  foot  in  a  cast  for  six 
weeks,  according  to  Doug  Todd,  public 
relations  director  for  the  Dallas  Cow¬ 
boys. 

“He  is  out  for  the  year,”  Todd  said.  The  remainder  of  the  Cougars  who 
“He  will  have  to  give  it  another  go  at  it  were  picked  in  this  year’s  draft  were 
next  summer.”  bumped  from  their  teams  as  the  clubs 

Christensen  will  remain  with  the  trimmed  their  rosters  down  to  the  50- 
club,  Todd  said,  but  will  be  put  on  the  man  limit, 
inactive  reserve  list. 

Keith  Uperesa  lasted  with  the 

Although  Nielsen  only  put  the  ball  Oakland  Raiders  until  their  final  cut 
up  six  times,  completing  three  passes  late  last  week.  Mekeli  Ieremia  was 
for  33  yards,  his  signal  calling  is  what  bumped  from  the  Chicago  Bears,  while 
impressed  Oiler  Head  Coach  Bum  Lance  Reynolds  was  cut  from  the 


“He  used  good  judgment,”  said  Bob 
Hyde,  public  relations  director  for  the 
Houston  Oilers.  “He  made  a  couple  of 
good  audible  calls  on  the  line.” 

Oiler  center  Carl  Mauck  had  reser¬ 
vations  about  Nielsen,  who  was  unim¬ 
pressive  in  two  other  games.  But  “he 
played  extremely  well,  ’  Mauck  said.  “ 
He  called  some  audibles  that  worked 
out  well.  Dallas  was  into  a  nickel 
defense  the  time  we  had  a  second-and- 
14.  Nielsen  saw  -the  linebacker  on  the 
right  side  come  up  to  the  line.  Nielsen 
read  the  defense  and  called  the  right 
play.” 

“The  kid’s  football  smart,”  Hyde 
said.  “He  commands  a  lot  of  respect 
from  the  other  players  on  the  team.” 

Gifford  finished  the  pre-season  with 
11  completions  in  17  attempts  for  84 
yards.  His  longest  completion  was  20 
yards. 


AUCTION  SALE  ^ 

ORIENTAL  CARPETS  &  RUGS 

We  have  just  received  a  large  inventory  of  exquisite 
hand  made  rugs  from  Eastern  Europe,  Asia  and  the 
Orient  and  will  sell  in  single  pieces  the  entire  lot  by 
public  auction.  The  shipment  consists  of  mgs  from 
Iran,  Russia,  China,  Afganistan,  Turkey,  India, 
Romania  and  Pakistan.  They  vary  in  size  from  2'  x  3' 
to  1 8'  x  1 2\  All  rugs  are  guaranteed  by  a  full  exchange 
warranty. 


THE  AUCTION  WILL  TAKE  PLACE 
Sunday,  September  3 
at  Holiday  Inn 
1460  S.  University  Ave. 

Provo 

Auction  2  P.M.  Preview  1  P.M. 

AUCTIONEER  Col.  Leib  Rosenblum  INFO:  Toll-free  1-800-423-3222 

There  will  be  a  free  lecture  by  Col.  Leib  Rosenblum,  well  known  rug 
authority  and  auctioneer,  one  half  hour  prior  to  the  auction. 

FREE  •  Oriental  rug  books  and  catalogues  available  at  the  auction. 

TERMS:  CASH/CHECK 

 AACA  ORIENTAL  RUGS,  INC. 


Phillips. 


Pittsburgh  Steelers. 


With  a  new  field  goal 
ie,  two  new  bowl 
mes,  some  new  con- 
■ence  alignments,  a 
w  No.  1  team  and  28 
major  college 
aches,  the  1978  college 
itball  season  gets  un- 
r  way  this  weekend, 
jere  will  be  10  games 
starters,  including 
e  in  the  gridiron  hot- 
d  of  Osaka,  Japan. 
[Three  members  of  the 
(sociated  Press  pre- 
ison  Top  Ten  will  be 
i  action.  Third-ranked 
|nn  State  opens  the 
Friday  night  — 
llpt.  1  is  the  earliest 
raning  day  possible  un- 
r  NCAA  rules  — 
iainst  Temple  in  Phila- 
'.phia. 

Key  game 
llThe  weekend’s  key 
me  takes  place  Satur- 
1  night  at  Birming- 
when  No.  1-ranked 
iabama  meets  10th- 
«ked  Nebraska  in  a 
titest  to  be  televised 
tionally  by  ABC-TV  7 
MST.  Nebraska 
the  only  team  to 
eat  Alabama  a  year 

3n  Sunday,  Utah 
;ite,  a  new  member  of 
Pacific  Coast  Ath- 
:ic  Association,  meets 
uho  State  of  the  Big 
Conference  in 


Osaka. 

Defending  national 
champion  Notre  Dame 
opens  on  Sept.  16 
against  Missouri. 

New  rules 

In  the  major  rule 
change,  any  missed  field 
goal  from  outside  the  20-  j 
yard  line  will  be  retur¬ 
ned  to  the  previous  line 
of  scrimmage.  This  will 
force  coaches  to  think  i 
twice  before  ordering 
long-range  field  goal  at- ; 
tempts  and  is  bound  to 
affect  such  distance 
kickers  as  Russell  Erxle- 
ben  of  Texas  and  Tony 
Franklin  of  Texas  A&M. , 

In  other  new  rules,! 
receivers  who  are 
knocked  or  forced  out  of 
bounds  by  a  defender 
can  return  to  the  field  of 
play  and  catch  a  pass, 
while  quartefbacks  will 
be  penalized  for  delib¬ 


erately  throwing  the  ball 
out  of  bounds  to  stop  the 
clock  unless  there  is  an 
eligible  receiver  in  the 
area. 

Bowl  games 

The  NCAA  approved 
two  new  post-season 
bowls,  bringing  the  total 
to  15.  The  new  kids  on 
the  block  are  the  Garden 
State  Bowl  at  Giants 
Stadium  in  East; 
Rutherford,  N.J.,  on 
Dec.  16  and  the  Holiday 
Bowl  in  San  Diego 
Stadium  on  Dec.  22.  The 
Western  Athletic 
Conference  has  ended  its, 
tie-up  with  the  Fiesta 
Bowl  and  will  send  its 
champion  to  the  Holi¬ 
day  Bowl. 

The  Pacific-8  Con¬ 
ference  is  now  the  Pac- 
10,  with  Arizona  and 
Arizona  State  shifting 
from  the  WAC. 


Todd  Christensen  breaks  past  a  Ute  defender 
season  which  earned  him  a  spot  with  the  Dallas  Cowboys. 


Nelson  Wadsworth 

route  to  an  impressive 


BIG 

AUTO  PARTS 

We  help  you  do  it  yourself. 

At  RPM  Auto  Parts  you'll  find  friendly,  experienced 
and  knowledgeable  personnel  to  assist  you.  Let 
them  assist  you  solve  your  car  problems. 

Foreign  Auto 

Parts 

Available! 

We  stock  parts  for  most 
foreign  cars  as  well  as  for 
U.5.  cars. 

We  Do: 

•  Alternator  Repair 

•  Brake  Drum  Turning 

•  U-Joint  and  Drive 

Shaft  Repair 

•  Fly  Wheel  Turning 

•  Press  Bearings 

We  Rent 

Tools 

So  You  Can 

Do  the  Work 
Yourself! 

Bank  Cards 

Accepted 

Overnight  delivery 
on  hard  to  get 
parts 

RPM 

AUTO  ■ 
PARTS 

ii 

£i 

T  N 

1  TO  OREM 

B  Standard 

River 

1200  N. 

RPM  AUTO  PARTS 

1481  N.  State 

Provo  373-5350 

OPEN  8-6  Weekdays;  8-5  Saturdays 

Alabama  shrugs  at  No.  1  rating 

TUSCALOOSA,  Ala.  (AP)  —  Coach  I  The  coach  noted  that  the  Crimson 
Bear  Bryant  and  members  of  his  Tide  started  the  season  at  the  top  of 
Alabama  football  team  agree  that  it’s  the  poll  in  1966,  won  all  its  games  and 
flattering  to  be  picked  No.  1  in  pre-  bombed  Nebraska  34-7  in  the  Sugar 
season  Associated  Press  polls,  but  it  Bowl  —  and  wound  up  third  in  the 
would  be  more  important  in  January  final  ranking, 
when  the  final  poll  is  taken. 

Biyant  said,  “It’s  very  flattering,  The  Tide  was  No.  2  behind  Notre 
but  it  doesn’t  mean  a  thing  right  now.  Daihe  last  January.  The  Fighting  Irish 
When  it  matters  is  in  January,  and  were  picked  fifth  in  the  AP’s  pre- 
sometimes  it  doesn’t  matter  then.”  season  poll. 


RETREADS 


“New  Tire  Guaranteed" 


A78-13  +50*  good  trade-in 
600-13  required 


Alignment 

Oil  Change 

Computer 

(Most  Cars) 

&  Filter 

Spin  Balance 

Free 

1088 

849 

400 

per 

Brake 

Inspection 

u  wheels  cars, 

Johnson  Tire  Service 

610  North  Main  -  Springville 

469  5623  Open  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Inspection  Station  No.  1733 


M 


at 
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The  Athletics  office  would  like  to  invite 
you  to  the  following  orientation  activities: 


Sports  Spectacular  Friday  s«Pt.  i 

8:00  PM  Smith  Fieldhouse,  Main  Floor 


*  Outstanding  athletes 
•"Mini-footballs  +  Basketballs 
•"Coaches  for  various  sports 
’’‘Cheerleaders 


•"Cougar  Band 

•"Cougarettes 

•"Films 

•"Lots  oT  excitement 


Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 
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Y-Day  Activities 

8:00  AM 

Meet  in  Law  Bldg,  parking  lot 

•"Hike  up  to  Y 
*|Wear  grubbies 
•"Bring  gloves  (if  available) 
’"Cheerleaders  will  provide  H2O 
*Prepare  Y  for  its  historic  one  and 
only  cement  coating 
’"Movies  will  be  taken  of  this 
historic  event 


Saturday  Sept.  2 


12:00  Kiwanis  Park 

^Watermelon 
’"Games 
•"Prizes 
’"Lots  of  Fun 


The  Highlight  of  Orientation 
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Tracksters  get  boost  for  1978 


BYU  head  track  coach  Clarence 
Robison  says  he  expects  the  Cougar 
track  and  field  team  to.be  as  strong  as 
ever  in  1978-79,  but  said  ‘the  strengths 
will  be  in  different  areas. 

Robison  says  the  team,  which 
finished  seventh  in  the  NCAA  last 
year,  will  be  stronger  in  relay  events,  in 
addition  to  its  traditional  power  in 
decathlon,  field  events  and  distance 
races. 

Despite  the  graduation  of  Henry 
Marsh,  the  American  record  holder  in 
the  steeplechase,  and  Kenth  Gar- 
denkrans,  who  set  a  new  NCAA  meet 


record  in  the  discus,  Robison  said  he 
feels  other  team  members  will  fill  those 
scoring  voids. 

Returning  for  BYU  are  high  jumper 
Kim  Nielson,  decathletes  .Tito  Steiner 
and  Dennis  Miller,  hammer  thrower 
Tapio  Kuusela  and  top  distance  run¬ 
ners  Alan  Schultz,  Luis  Hernandez, 
Demetrio  Cabanillas  and  Kevin  Hyde. 

Nielson,'  a  junior  from  Cedar  City, 
Utah,  set  a  new  school  record  of  7-4  in 
the  high  jump  and  placed  fourth  in  the 
outdoor  competition  and  fifth  in  the 
indoor  finals  in  the  1978  NCAA 
championships. 


Steiner,  a  junior  from  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina,  placed  third  in  the  NCAA 
decathlon  finals,  but  Robison  expects 
him  to  bounce  back  into  the  old  form 
which  garnered  him  the  1977  decathlon 
title. 

Miller,  a  senior  from  Bush,  Colo., 
placed  eighth  in  the  1978  NCAA 
decathlon. 

Kuusela,  a  junior  from  Millika, 
Finland,  upped  his  school  record  in  the 
hammer  to  208-9  and  earned  All- 
American  status  by  placing  sixth  at 
the  NCAA  finals. 

New  recruits  expected  to  strengthen 


the  Cougars’  bid  to  improve  on  a 
seventh  place  finish  in  the  NCAA  out¬ 
door  finals  and  a  10th  place  in  the  in¬ 
door  championships  are  Greg  Gonzales 
(hurdles),  Brad  Jackson  (sprints), 

.  Alan  Kirkwood  (sprints)  and  a  trio  of 
Swedish  athletes.  The  Swedes  are  An¬ 
ders  Jonsson  (shot  put),  Goran 
Svensson  (discus)  and  junior  college 
transfer  Jari  Keihas  (javelin). 

All-America  shot  putter  Per  Nilsson 
won’t  be  back  for  his  junior  year. 
Nilsson  will  remain  in  Sweden  to  try  to 
qualify  for  his  country’s  Olympic 
team. 


4  Ply  Polyester 
Whitewalls 


26” 

Plus  $1.69  F.E.T. 

A78x13 


Size 

Sole  Price 

F.E.T. 

178x14 

27.88 

2.13 

F78xl4 

30.88 

2.25 

G78x14 

32.88 

2.42 

560x15 

23.88 

1.73 

G78x15 

33.88 

2.45 

H78x15 

35.88 

2.65 

178x15 

37.88 

2.93 

685x15 

25.88 

1.86 

Dura-Tuff  Retreads 


15** 

Mai  52*  F.E.T. 

560x15 

600x13 

600x12 

17“ 

Mai  62*  F.E.T. 

478x13 

878x13 

S 

»  m  u. 

21“ 

Mai  62*  F.E.T. 

G78x14 

€78x15 

H78x15 

178x15 

RETREADABLE  CASING  REQUI 

RED 

FoX  Warranty  far  Free  Replacement  if  toad  Haiard  or  Defect  (kmn. 
Add  4.00  if  casing  not  retreadabie  


/dwqa-h/jv/  Highway  Truck  Retreads 


[88 


Mai  72<  F.E.T. 

700x16 


!88 


Phii  72*  F.E.T. 

750x16 


RETREADABLE  EXCHANGE  REQUIRED 


All  Tires  Mounted  Free! 


Computerised 
Wheel  Alignment 
at 

Orem  Store 


PROVO  BIG  0 
1595  N.  200  W. 
374-1177 


703  N.  State 
Orem,  Utah 
224-1177 

Opm  Mon.-Sat.  I  to  I 

570  N.  Main 
Spanish  Fork 
798-8601 

Opon  Mom-Sat.  I  to  4 


Cowboys  gtet  ex-Wildcat  coach 


LARAMIE,  Wvo.  (AP)  —  Gene  Vis- . 
scher,  a  former  head  coach  at  Weber 
State  College,  has  been  named  assis¬ 
tant  basketball  coach  at  the  University 
of  Wyoming. 

Cowboy  Head  Coach  Jim  Branden¬ 
burg  said.  Visscher’s  appointment  was 
subject  to  approval  of  UW  trustees. 

Visscher,  37,  has  been  a  high  school 


coach  in  Charlotte,  Mich.,  for  thr« 
years. 

For  four  years  he  was  head  coach  i 
Weber  State,  where  he  compiled  a  51 
38  record,  including  two  Big  Sky  Coi 
ference  championships. 

Visscher  replaces  Gaiy  Marriot 
who  went  to  the  University  of  Evan 
ville. 


FICTERS 

5/!t"  1NUNE 

i WiCflt 

S'  IPRFME. 

CARtMJG 

BEST 
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WRENCH  SET 
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Jhaek 

271  N.  Stole,  Orem 
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THE  7th  ANNUAL 

WUage  Sports 

Ben 


LABOR  DAY 
SKI  SALE ! 

FRI.-SAT.-MON.-SEPT.  1st,  2nd,  4th 


FREE  DRAWINGS  !  ! 


SUPER  POOR  PRIZES  !  ! 


3  GREAT  PAYS  !  ! 


SUPER  SKI  PACKAGES 


*  AT  BOTH  STORES 

iORDICA  ■ 


SKI  PACKAGE 


Reg. 

$235°° 


•  FISCHER  SWING  SKI 

•  NORDICA  BOOT 

•  SALOMON  202  BINDING 

•  MOUNTING— POLES— 3  TUNE  UPS 


NOW  13995 


PACKAGE 

m  ffORDICA 

SALOMON 

Reg.  275.00 

•  DYNASTAR  Carrera  Ski 

•  NORDICA  Boot 

•  SALOMON  222 

*  mm  j  A  .A  . 

how  16495 

^Prossigimol  ffORDICA 

SALOMON 

PACKAGE 

Reg.  285.90 

•  R0SSIGN0L  Cheyenne,  Mirage  •  SALOMON  222  or  Look  GT  J  AQP 

or  Manger  Ski  •  Poles,  Mounting,  ilA8ai  |  a 

•  NORDICA  Boot  3  Tune  ups  NUW  J,  fl  V 

/& 

(tORDKA 

'  | 

SALOMON 

PACKAGE 

•  K2  Renegade  Ski 

•  NORDICA  Boot 

•  SALOMON  222  Bindings 

•  Poles,  Mounting,  3  tune  ups 

17495 

. . . .  . .  . . .  * 

•  BESSER  Alu  Reg.  59.95  . 

•  BESSER  Glas  Reg.  47.50  . 

•  TYROLIASL  Black  Reg.  58.00 

•  LOOK  GT  Reg.  60.00  . 

•  SALOMON  222  Reg.  60.00... 


24« 

.17" 

.39" 

3995 

39" 


SUPER  CLOTHING  AND 
SKI  ACCESSORY  BUYS ! 

1595 
1398 

1295 


SCOTT  “White  Hot”  Poles 
Reg.  25.00 

SCOTT  “Blue  Ice"  Poles 
Reg.  20.00 

K2  “Quicksilver”  Poles 

Reg.  20.00 


SKIWEAR 

SPECIALS 


•  Selected  Group  of  Ladies  Parkas 

•  First  Run  Parkas 

•  Goldline  Parkas 

•  Goldline  Bibs 

•  Ladies  Ski  Suits— Top  Lines 

•  Ladies  Ski  Sweaters— Lots  of  Top  Brands 


reg.  to 
50.00 


reg.  to 
49.95 


reg.  to 
54.95 


reg.  to 
49.95 


19“ 

34“ 

39" 

34" 

V2  PRICE 
%  PRICE 


SKI  BOdfS 

•  Ladies  Garmont  Ultra  Lite 


Reg. 

150.00 


>  Kastinger  KD  Boot 
■  All  Remaining  ’77  NORDICA  Boots 
•  All  Remaining  RAICHLE  Boots 


Reg. 

85.00 


Stt THE  HEW  SKIS  MJiKiRilR0»^ 


75°° 

4495 

40%  OFF!! 
5  0 1  OFF  ! ! 


Wage  &ports  Ben 


465  N.  UNIVERSITY  AVE. 
PROVO 


THE  PRO  SKI  SHOP 

. ifiiniiiiiin  #cViiiTTTT7r 


131  EAST  MAIN 

AMERICAN  FORK 
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Join  exhibit 


Photos  bring  King  Tut  to  millions 


Members  of  the  world-famous  Chinese  Circus  show  their  skill  as  they 
perform  juggling  and  balancing  acts.  The  company  from  Taiwan  will 
head  the  '78-'79  Lyceum  series. 

Chinese  Circus  part 
of  '78-'79  Lyceum 


E 


By 

BETH  WOODBURY 
Universe 
Entertainment 
Writer  . 

The  1978-79  Lyceum 
will  begin  Sept.  16  with 
a  performance  by  the 
world-famous  Chinese 
Circus  in  the  Marriott 
Center. 

The  Circus,  a  com- 
iany  of  40  performers 
rom  Taiwan,  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  variety  of  acts,  in¬ 
cluding  acrobatics,  folk 
dancing,  juggling,  kung 
fu,  and  magic  tricks. 

The  Lyceum  program 
also  includes  the  Chitiri 
Arpi,  four  harpists  from 
Russia;  the  Abrasevic 
Folk  Festival,  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  Youth  Ensemble; 
baritone  Tom  Krause; 
and  the  Korean 
Symphony. 

Lyceum  Committee 
Chairman  Dr.  Harold 
Goodman  says,  “I  doubt 
we’ll  have  another  op¬ 
portunity  to  hear  these 
artists.  They  won’t  be 
available  again  for  a 
long  time.” 

Goodman  explained 
that  Lyceum  artists 
must  be  selected  three  to 
four  years  in  advance. 
The  Lyceum  Committee 
works  through  the 
Association  of  College, 
University,  and  Com¬ 
munity  Arts  Admini¬ 
strators,  a  national  art 
service  association.  The 
ACUCAA  consists  of  600 
organizations,  175  ar¬ 
tists’  managements,  and 
more  than  900 
individuals. 

“The  Western 
Alliance  of  Arts  Admini¬ 
strators  meets  first  in 
September,”  Goodman 
said.  “We  bring  about 
150  agencies  from  major 
cities  to  discuss  poten¬ 
tial  block  booking,  and 
bargain  for  special 
rates.” 

Decisions  are  finalized 


in  December  at  the 
ACUCAA  convention  in 
New  York  City,  which  is 
“quite  a  bargaining  ex¬ 
perience,”  according  to 
Goodman.  Each  agency 
has  a  booth  or  suite  in 
the  hotel  serving  as  the 
convention  center,  and 
the  concert  managers 
“shop  around”  for  ar¬ 
tists. 

Goodman  tries  to  save 
money  by  contracting 
talented  young  perfor¬ 
mers  who  have  not  yet 
made  a  big  name.  Block 
booking  also  helps  lower 
the  price  of  a  soloist  or 
group.  For  example,  it 
would  cost  $35,000  just 
to  fly  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  to  Provo.  If 
several  universities  in 
the  area  book  the 
orchestra  at  approx¬ 
imately  the  same  time, 
they  can  divide  this  cost. 

Because  of  high  fees 
and  transportation 
costs,  tickets  to  concerts 
in  large  cities  cost  as 
much  as  $20.  BYU  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  can 
see  the  same  artists  for 
only  a  dollar.  Goodman 
pointed  out,  “The 
Lyceum  is  mainly  for 
the  students’  benefit.” 

Season  tickets  for  the 
Lyceum  are  now  on  sale 
at  the  music  box  office 
in  the  HFAC.  Season 
ticket  holders  have  the 
advantage  of  reserving 
the  same  seat  for  each 
concert.  They  also  ob¬ 
tain  preferred  seating  in 
the  de  Jong  Concert  Hall 
and  Marriott  Center. 

The  Lyceum  offers 
three  different  series, 
and  season  tickets  may 
be  purchased  for  one  or 
all  of  them.  Krause  and 
the  Chitiri  Arpi  are 
featured  in  the  Disting¬ 
uished  Artists  Series. 
This  series  also  includes 
the  Canadian  Brass, 
pianist  Anthony  di 
Bonaventura;  Claude 


Kahn,  who  will  appear 
as  soloist  with  the  Utah 
Symphony;  and  James 
Tocco,'  one  of  the  few 
American  pianists  to 
win  eight  international 
competitions. 

The  Korean 

Symphony,  Chinese 
Circus,  and  Abrasevic' 
Folk  Festival  are  part  of 
the  Cultural  Inter¬ 
national  Series.  Matrix, 
a  nine-member  jazz  and 
jock  band,  is  also 
featured. 

The  Prestigious 
Chamber  Series  in¬ 
cludes  Music  from 
Marlboro,  a  touring 
program  presenting 
rarely  heard  works;  the 
International  String 
Quartet;  Joan  Benson, 
clavichord  soloist;  II 
Divertimento,  eight 
woodwind  players  from 
Europe;  and  the  Aulos 
Ensemble,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  play  period  instru¬ 
ments. 

%  TWIN  DRIVK-IN 

i  m  s.  •<«*,  iw.,  »«-e»a  t 


The  King  Tut  craze 
has  had  a  glorious 
rebirth  in  this  country, 
thanks  to  the  excite¬ 
ment  caused  by  “The 
-  Treasures  of  Tutank- 
hamun,”  the  most  im- 

Eortant  and  most 
eautiful  exhibition  of 
ancient  Egyptian  art 
ever  to  come  to  the  Un¬ 
ited  States. 

It  started  its  tour  at 
the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  in  Washington  in 
1976  and  has  thrilled 
multitudes  as  it  has 
made  its  way  to 
museums  in  Chicago, 
New  Orleans,  Los 
Angeles  and  Seattle 
before  it  reaches  the 
Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  in  New  York  City 
this  December. 

From  New  York,  the 
exhibit  will  make  one 
last  stop  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Thanks  to  the  artistry 
and  fidelity  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  many  thousands 
more  can  enjoy  the 
beauty,  color  and  crafts¬ 
manship  of  these  rare 
treasures  if  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  see  them  in  per¬ 
son.  The  Kodak  Photo 
Gallery  in  New  York’s 

Auditions 
announced 
for  BYU  play 

Auditions  for  the  BYU 
production  of  “The 
Miracle  Worker”  will 
take  place  Sept.  5  and  6 
in  B-201  HFAC. 

Auditions  will  be  5-7 
p.m.  Sept.  5  and  7-10 
p.m.  Sept.  6.  All  full¬ 
time  students  and 
faculty  members  are  in¬ 
vited  to  participate. 

Auditioners  will  be 
asked  to  present  a  two  or 
three  minute  scene  from 
the  play.  A  prepared 
scene  is  preferred,  but 
cold  readings  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  Some  improv¬ 
isation  will  be  required; 
participants  should 
dress  accordingly. 

“Miracle  Worker,” 
the  second  play  in  the 
Theatre  and  Cinematic 
;  Arts  1978-79  season,  will 
open  Oct.  12.  Written  by 
William  Gibson,  the 
play  tells  the  story  of 
Annie  Sullivan  and  her 
famous  deaf-blind  pupil, 
Helen  Keller. 

For  further  informa¬ 
tion,  contact  Dr.  Harold 
Oaks,  D-359  HFAC, 
Ext.  2273. 


FIRST  m 

EXCLUSIVE 
SHOW  8:30 


eet  wrecked! Cet  chased! 

Get  smashed!  Get  it  on! 

The  big  red  hot  one  is  in  town! 


/Pie  ^4/Cootl  of 
a/n  Sw&nonp  in  OPaMb 


ltd  ciaude  Masta 

Authentic  French  Restaurant 

•  Veal  Cordon  Blue  •  Filet  Mignon 

•  Crab  laifayette  •  Usagna 

•  Ltbster  a  la  Bishop  •  Shrimp,  Avocado  Salad 

•The  best  STEAKS  in  the  valley 
•And  Many  Others. 

377-4545 

463  No.  University  Ave.,  Provo 


,  it  bums  up  the  screen! 

STINGRAY.,,.,  CHRISTOPHER  MITCHUM 
LESLANNOM  WILLIAM  WATSON 
„  SHERRY  JACKSON..  .  SONDRA  THEODORE 

THE 

MBNITOU 

L _ . 

★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


mid-Manhattan  is 
presenting  “A  Photo - 

fraphic  Preview  of  the 
’reasures  of  Tutank- 
hamun”  in  cooperation 
with  the  Metropolitan, 
an  exhibition  which 
remains  on  display  to 
Nov.  3. 


In  addition,  the  in¬ 
triguing  story  and 
magnificent 

photographs  of 
“Tutankhamun:  His 
To  mb  and  His 
Treasures”  have  been 

Eublished  in  books  — 
ard  and  soft  cover  —  by 


the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  and 
Knopf.  They  can  excite 
the  mind  and  pleasure 
the  eye  for  countless 
hours  of  close  study. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to 
meet  Lee  Botlin,  a 
specialist  in  museum 


photography  who  spent 
more  than  three  months 
photographing  the  Tut 
treasures  in  color  in 
Cairo.  He’s  a  man  with 
enormous  experience,  an 
easy,  affable  manner, 
and  a  great  sense  of 
humor. 


I  discovered  that  i 
the  color  photographs 
the  exhibitions  at 
books  were  made  1 
Boltin,  sometimes  und 
trying  condit 


BOHN  SCHOOL 

JIrctic  Circle 


0URBK5%LB. 


HAMBURGER 


WANT  TO  HELP  YOUR 
BACK-TO-SCHOOL 
BUDGET?  DROP  IN 
AND  ENJOY  A  BIG 
QUARTER  POUND 
BURGER  AT  A 
BUDGET  STRETCH¬ 
ING  PRICE  OF  ONLY 
750.  OFFER  GOOD 
UNTIL  SEPTEMBER  9th 
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TAKES  ON  A  NEW  LOOK 
FOR  THE  NEW  SEASON 


Definitely  the  Glassiest  in  the  State 


•  New  Lighting  •  New  Games  | 

•  New  Carpet  •  New  Sound 


Dance  on  Hardwood  or  Lighted  Floor 

While  listening  to  the  best  sound  system  in  the  state, 

featuring  Klipsch  speakers  at  3,000  Wafts  RMS, 
with  4  GIANT  EARTHQUAKE  HORNS! 


n 


210 


TUESDAY 

Latin  Hustle 
Dance  Lessons 
7-10  PM  $2.00 


WEDNESDAY 

Dancing  $1.50 
9-12  PM 


THURSDAY 

Available  for 
Private  Parties 
Call  375-8625 
or  225-3870 


FRI.-SAT. 

Disco  Dancing 
at  its  Finest 
9-12  PM  $2.50 


Watch  for  Ladies  Night  and  other  specific  events 


including: 

Feelin’  Satisfied/AMan  I’ll  Never  Be 
It’s  Easy/Party/Used  To  Bad  News 


1292  S.  University,  Provo 

Adjacent  to  Rodeway  Inn 
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World's  largest  circus 
to  appear  at  airport 


Members  of  the  world-famous  Circus  Vargas  dazzle  their  audience  in  a 
display  of  skill  typical  of  the  show's  unique  and  spectacular  traveling 
acts. 


%  Rides  for  the  Price  of  l 


Lighted  at  Night 


1  coupon  per  couple  please 

BYU  Special 


Slide  Hours 


Turn  in  this  coupon  and  receive  2 
rides  for  the  price  of  1.  Group  rates 
available -  min.  25 


Mon.  thru.  Thufs. 

12  noon  to  10:30  p.m. 
Fri.  12  noon  to  11  p.m. 
Sat.  10  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 
Sun.  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 


Alpine  Slide  in  Park  City 


Friday  and  Saturday 


Entertainment 


=,  The  Daily  Universe 


Circus  Vargas,  the  world’s  largest  The  circus  performance  will  begin 
circus  under  canvas,  will  appear  in  with  a  “Grand  Entry,”  where 
Provo  on  Friday  and  Saturday  at  the  costumed  performers  will  parade 
Municipal  Airport  for  five  two-and-a-  through  the  big  top  accompanied  by  an 
half-hour  sessions,  announced  Steve  array  of  wild  animals.  The  Plunkett, 
Steinbach,  engagement  director  for  the  Family,  a  comedy  team  of  trampoline 


circus. 

The  three-ring  circus  features  more 
than  20  different  acts  housed  under  a 
big  top  larger  than  a  football  field.  Ar¬ 
tists  and  animals  from  all  over  the 
world  will  perform,  including  lions, 
tigers,  elephants,  bears,  chimpanzees, 
flying  trapeze  artists,  clowns,  wire- 
walkers,  jugglers  and  acrobats.  The 
Provo  appearance  is  part  of  a  40,000 
mile  tour  scheduled  for  the  circus  this 
year. 

“Circus  Vargas  is  a  brave  revival  of 
the  grand  tradition  of  the  American 
•Circus,”  Steinbach  said.  “Time 
Magazine  described  it  as  a  reminder  of 
a  time  when  Americans  huddled  hap¬ 
pily  on  benches  under  canvas,  eating 
cotton  candy  and  peanuts  and  staring 
at  the  marvels  occurring  in  the  three 
rings  before  them.” 


artists,  will  open  the  show,  followed  by 
an  acrobatic  display  by  the  Seven  Ale¬ 
xanders.  A  two-ring  aerial  spectacular 
will  also  be  featured. 


Steinbach  said  Circus  Vargas’ 
animal  acts  include  a  team  of  trained 


Samoyeds  —  a  breed  of  Siberian  dog 
—  performing  for  the  first  time  in 
circus  annals.  Another  unique  act  in¬ 
cludes  a  dog  that  walks  a  high  wire 
suspended  20  feet  above  the  ground. 
Trained  lions  and  horses  will  appear, 
as  well  as  a  group  of  motorcycling 


Steinbach  added  that  a  tent-raising 
ceremony  will  be  open  to  the  public  at 
10  a.m.  on  Saturday  at  the  Provo 
Municipal  Airport. 

Further  information  and  tickets  may 
be  obtained  by  calling  377-8307. 


Peter,  Paul  and  Mary 
to  reunite  in  concert 


After  eight  years  of  wilds  of  Maine, 
collective  silence,  Peter,  Peter  Yarrow  made 
Paul  &  Mary,  the  folk-  occasional  solo  ap- 
singing  trio  whose  music  pearances,  including 
characterized  the  ac-  two  at  BYU  in  recent 
tivist  ’60s,  has  reunited  years,  but  focused 
for  an  18-city  concert  mainly  on  producing, 
tour  which  includes  a  One  of  his  efforts  was 
performance  in  Salt  Mary  MacGregor’s  hit, 


peL -  ___  - 

Lake  City  Saturday 
night. 

In  true  folk  tradition, 
the  group  will  perform 
with  acoustic  rather 
than  electric  guitars,  a 
stand-up  bass  and  a  few 
acoustic  backup  musi¬ 
cians.  Approximately 
half  the  songs  sung  by 
the  reunited  Peter,  Paul 
&  Mary  during  the  con¬ 
cert  will  consist  of  old 
pieces  which  made  them 
popular  during  the  mid 
and  late  ’60s,  such  as 
“Puff  (The  Magic 
Dragon)”  and  “If  I  Had 
a  Hammer.”  The  other 
half  will  include  songs 
written  by  Peter,  Paul  & 


‘Torn  Between  Two 
Lovers,”  which  he  co¬ 
wrote. 

The  group’s  music  to¬ 
day  has  changed  sub- 
tlely.  “Today  we  are 


Peter.  “It’s  easier  now 
to  have  everybody’s 
musical  ideas  ex¬ 
pressed.” 

He  added  that 
thematic  changes  are 
still  undefined,  but  are 
evolving  as  the  three 
spend  more  time 
together.  “It  seems  as 
though  the  direction,  or 
the  thematic  continuity 
we  have  come  upon  so 


med  at  the  Hollywood 
Bowl’s  Festival  for  a 
Future,  which  was  a 
rally  to  support  the  Un¬ 
ited  Nations’  five-week 
special  session  on  disar¬ 
mament. 

Peter  Yarrow  defen¬ 
ded  the  performance. 
“There  have  been  won¬ 
derful  things  about  the 
continuation  of  certain 
traditions.  Who  is  to  say 
that  an  expression  of 
belief  has  to  be 
stylistically  different 
each  time  to  be  valid? 


mm £Y 


Back  to  School 
Special: 
Save  up  to  s3.00 


SAVE  $2.00  or  $1.00  or  both 
Regular  or  SuperStyle 


WITH  THIS  COUPON — you  can  save  $2.00  off  the  regular  price  of  any  large  or  $1.00  off  the 
regular  price  of  any  medium-sized  Pizza  Hut®  pizza— or  both.  Choose  our  famous  regular  pizza 
or  pile  on  the  topping  with  new  SuperStyle.  One  coupon  per  customer  per  visit.  Not  good  with 
other  coupons.  At  participating  Pizza  Hut  restaurants  in  your  area. 

VALID  THROUGH  SEPTEMBER  6,  1978 


‘•Hut 


Let 


Mary  themselves,  or  by  far,  is  one  of  encourage- 
weli-known  song-writers  ment  —  particularly  to 


Harry  Chapin,  David 
Buskin  and  others. 

The  concert  will  be 
held  in  the  Salt  Palace. 
Tickets  are  $6.50  and 
$7.50,  and  are  not 
available  by  telephone. 

As  reason  for  the  reu- 


the  individual,  so  that 
his  life  may  be  of  use  to 
others, ”he  said. 

Although  the  group 
has  used  topical 
material  in  the  past,  the 
new  songs  are  not  inten- 
,  _  ,  tionally  political.  “Some 

mon,  Paul  Stookey  ex-  people  could  put 

plained,  “  When  we ;  political  labels  on  the 
found  out  that  we  no  songs,”  Paul  said.  “But 
longer  wanted  to  say  the  ihostly  they’re  about 
same  things  with  our  life 
music,  we  agreed  to  go  Despite  Paul 
our  separate  ways.  We j  stookey’s  claim,  the 
have  rediscovered  that;  group  Recently  perfor- 
core  which  is  essentially  1 


this  world  and  we  have 
brought  it  back  together 
again  in  an  active  way. 
By  joining  together  we 
have  agreed  to  agree.” 

Mary  Travers  admit¬ 
ted,  “1  never  liked  the 
term  ‘break-up.’  That 
implies  something  to  me 
like  a  marriage  that 
didn’t  work  out.  I  like  to 
say  that  the  group 
retired  —  or  stopped 
touring.  Anyway,  we 
have  remained  friends.” 

After  going  their 
separate  ways  in  1970, 
Peter,  Paul  and  Mary 
had  difficulty  es¬ 
tablishing  themselves  as 
solo  performers.  Mary 
recorded  a  few  albums 
with  Warner  Brothers 
and  later  signed  with 
Chrysalis.  Paul  Stookey 
became  involved  in  the 
Christian  experience, 
wrote  one  modest  hit, 
“The  Wedding  Song” 
(of  “Superstar”  fame), 
and,  retreated,  tn  the i 


Whatever  the  Old  West  had.  We  Got! 


Yep,  if  it’s  fun  you’  got  on  your  mind,  don’t  full  of  laughter  and  good  times.  We  gar-un-teel 
■trouble  your  noggin  no  more.  Just  come  on  you’ll  have  a  yearnin’  to  keep  cornin'  back  fort 
down  and  join  the  Chuckwagon  gang  where  more.  So  grab  your  sweetheart,  your  kin,  and! 
rthere's  grand  ole  times  and  delectable  grub,  the  whole  gang  and  come  on  down!  And  don’t) 
■You’ll  leave  with  a  belly  full  of  food  and  a  heart  forget  your  kissin'  cousin! 


-Chuckwogon  Line  Starts  at  7:30  p.m.andcontinuesunfi!  Show  Begins  at  8:30  p.m.|- 
For  Information  Call  374-2500  (Ask  about  group  rates)  ■£ 
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COMPUTERIZED 
TICKETS  AND 
RESERVATIONS! 


NOW... 


IS  THE  TIME 
TO  MAKE 
CHRISTMAS 
RESERVATIONS 


DISCOUNT 


FARES 


MUST  BE 


ARRANGED 


EARLY 


OPEN  M0N.-FRI. 

8  AM-6  PM 
SAT.  9  AM-6  PM 


STARTING  TUES. 

SEPT.  5 
RESERVATIONS 
TELEPHONE 
ONLY 

6  PM-9  PM 


I6U& 

WORLD 


Wifi  TRAVEL! 
kill  SERVICE 


245  N.  University  Ave. 

374-6200 


Columbia  Records  and  The  Record  Shop  offers 
you  a  back  to  school  special 


'  wvv/w  iii  mwi  uiiuwrf/uiuw  UIKSU 1 1 1  v^i  W  /  O  jfisC*  f  ; 

group  Boston’s  follow-up  to  the  biggest  selling  first  album  ever 
released.  Another,  album  of  incredible  rock  &  roll  music. 


University  Mall 


(Main  entrance) 


Regularly  selling  for  $6.49,  A  real 
Record  Shop  deal  for  only 

$5.49 


Even  greater  savings  are  offered 
with  this  special  coupon  for  only 

$4.99 


PLUS 


Clip  This  Coupon  For  a  Super  Savings 


Bring  in  this  coupon  for  even 
greater  savings  on  the  new 


Boston  Album 


Reg.  $6.49 


University  Mall 
(main  entrance) 
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Tryouts  begin  Friday  for  performing  groups 


watches  as  the  Lord  removes  his  name  from  the  Bible  in  this 
from  one  of  Thornton  Wilder's  plays,  to  air  on  KBYU. 

Early  works  of  Wilder 
)<o  air  on  KBYU  show 

The  final  play  in  the  quartet,  “And; 
the  Sea  Shall  Give  Up  its  Dead,  takes; 


campus  bands  are  scheduled  to  begin  Friday,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Steve  Swanson,  public  relations  coor¬ 
dinator  of  the  Entertainment  Division. 

The  three  groups  needing  new  talent  are  the 
Lamanite  Generation,  the  Vocal  Jazz  Ensemble  and 
two  separate  units  of  the  Young  Ambassadors,  for¬ 
merly  named  the  Sounds  of  Freedom.  The  groups 
touch  the  lives  of  others  through  the  medium  of  en¬ 
tertainment  and  touring  to  different  parts  of  the 
world,  Swanson  said.  During  the  past  year,  the 
Young  Ambassadors  performed  in  Russia,  Poland, 
Canada  and  the  eastern  U.S.,  while  the  Lamanite 
Generation  toured  Scandinavia.  Local  tours  during 
the  school  year  are  also  scheduled. 

“In  the  past  we’ve  had  in  the  neighborhood  of  600 
people  trying  out,”  Swanson  said.  “We’d  encourage 
anyone  who  feels  they  have  a  talent  in  song  and 


WEEKEND 


Friday 

Sports  Spectacular,  8  to  9:30  p.m.  in  the  Smith 
Fieldhouse. 

Dances  from  9  p.m.  to  midnight  in  ELWC  , 
Ballroom,  KMH  Social  Hall  and  134  Richards 
Building. 

Saturday 

Sixth  Annual  Really  Neat  Orientation  Concert,  7  , 
to  8:30  p.m.  in  the  Marriott  Center. 

Dances  from  9  to  11:30  p.m.  in  ELWC  Ballroom,  | 
KMH  Social  Hall  and  134  Richards  Building.  j 

Sunday 

12-Stake  Fireside  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Marriott  Cen-  j 
ter.  Elder  Mark  E.  Peterson  will  be  speaking. 


dance  to  try  out.” 

Auditions  for  the  singing  groups  will  take  place  in 
120  Social  Hall,  Sept.  5,  6  and  7  from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 
and  from  2  to  5  p.m.  Those  interested  should  prepare 
a  pop  song  for  the  audition  and  a  one  page  resume. 
An- accompanist  will  be  provided  or  performers  may 
bring  their  own.  Vocal  blending,  sight-reading 
abilities  and  scale  ranges  may  be  tested,  Swanson 
said.  Call-backs  will  be  Sept.  8,  when  those  qualify- 


i  Sept.  9  — 

"I  CAME  TO  YOUR  WEDDING " 

to 


I.,  TIMS.,  FID,  i  SIT.  8:00  PH 
g'OV ALLEY  CENTRE'S^ 

TS£ATR£ 

60  N.  300  W..  PROVO  373-9200 

EXCELLENT  FAMILY  ENTERTAINMENT! 

Opens  Sept.  14  “Clouds  of  Glory" 


ing  will  be  taught  a  dance  number  to  test  their 
abilities  in  that  area, 

Tryouts  for  all  BYU  bands,  including  the 
Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble,  Cougar  Marching 
Band,  University  Band,  ROTC  Band,  Synthesis, 
Jazz  Ensemble  and  Young  Ambassadors  Band  will 
take  place  in  the  Madsen  Recital  Hall,  HFAC,  on 
Sept.  1  and  2.  Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Music  Department  office,  HFAC. 


Try  Something 
Different ... 
Roller 
Skate 


(and  do  it 
with  someone 
you  like) 


We’ve  got  all  you  could 
ask  for -and more! 

•  Group  rates 

•  Private  party  rooms 
•  The  perfect  idea  for  your  weekend  dates 

Classic  Skating  Center 

ROLLER  SKATING  AT  IT’S  BEST 


|H  CUP  &  SAVE  H 

mmiHiini  iifffrw 


(Like  many 

torn  ton  Wilder  began  writing  when 
’  was  young,  filling  notebook  after! 
tebook  with  cryptic  short  stories  and 
iciful  plays.  Now,  four  of  those  early 
Irks  can  be  seen  on  television  for  the 
,5t  time  on  “Wilder  Wilder,”  a  half- 
ur  special  airing  6:00  p.m.  Sept.  4  on 
tannel  11. 

The  program  contains  four  short 
.tys,  ranging  in  length  from  five  to 
yen  and  a  half  minutes.  The  plays 
ire  taken  from  a  collection  of; 
cider’s  early  writings  entitled  “The! 
;.gel  That  Troubled  the  Waters.”  j 
Until  now,  these  unique  dramas- 
ere  considered  unproducible  parlor 
sees.  Wilder  himself  saw  these  early; 
empts  as  suitable  only  for  recita-j 
n. 

The  translation  from  parlor  piece  to ' 
evision  drama  called  for  a  great  deal 
experimentation.  Imaginative! 
titumes,  sets,  and  special  effects  were ! 
mbined  to  capture  the  dreamlike 
lality  of  the  plays. 

Each  play  takes  place  in  a  separate' 
d  unique  environment.  “The  Flight: 
i;o  Egypt”  portrays  the  Holy  Family 
ieing  Herod’s  soldiers  aboard  a  lo- 
-acious  donkey  named  Hepzibah. 
sie  biblical  play-within-a-play  takes 
ace  in  a  tum-of-the-Century-theater. 

“Now  the  Servant’s  Name  Was 
lilchus”  takes  place  in  the  lofty 
isiness  office  of  the  Lord.  “The 
nny  That  Beauty  Spent”  is  set  in  a! 
>:oco  jewelry  shop  of  Louis  XV’s 
nnce. 


place  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  and 
concludes  with  the  destruction  of  the 
universe. 

“Wilder  Wilder”  was  produced  by 
WHA-TV’s  Rudi  Goldman,  with  Jim 
Anderson  as  associate  producer.  John 
Dillon,  artistic  director  for  the 
Milwaukee  Repertory  Theater,  served 
as  stage  director  and  drew  on  members 
of  his  troupe  in  casting  the  plays. 
Musical  direction  and.an  original  score 
were  contributed  by  composer 
onductor  David  Crosby.  Costumes  and 
make-up  were  designed  by  Susan  Tsu, 
veteran  of  many  Broadway  and  off- 
Broadway  productions,  including  the 
original  “Godspell.” 

Other  upcoming  shows  on  KBYU  in¬ 
clude  a  Festival  of  BYU  Films  starting  ! 
at  9:00  p.m.  on  Sept.  3,  “Lowell  I 
Thomas  Remembers”  on  Sept.  4  at  11  j 
p.m.,  and  “Evening  at  Pops’^Sept.  5  at  j 
9:00  p.m.  I 

The  Festival  of  BYU  Films,  honoring- 
25  yearn  of  BYU  film  making,  will  in¬ 
clude  “Mailbox,”  the  Japanese  version 
of  “Man’s  Search  for  Happiness,”  and 
“Cipher  in  the  Snow.” 

“Lowell  Thomas  Remembers”  will 
give  an  insight  into  the  lives  and  per¬ 
sonalities  of  Henry  Ford  and  John  D. 
Rockefeller. 

“Evening  at  Pops”  will  feature  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  directed  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  in  concert  with  world- 
renowned  flutist  Jean-Pierre  Rampal. 


Calvin  Klein  Jeans 


-stArz. 


ySRSITY  THEATER 

—  presents  — 

1978  Fall  Movie  Billing 


FOR  SftCWTIKE  CALL  373-3311 


,V.|  - 


“ALLTHE 


PRESIDENTS  MEN 


THE SEVEN- 

PER-CENT 

SOLUTION 


"'Winiteliion 
Sean  Connery  Candice  Pep  Brian  feilti 
&John  Huslonsrr — - - - 


Min*  men  MU 
.  mwlslir  Hewtoloi 

©  UnrtidArtj.il 


M  T  W  TH  F  S 

THE  SOUND  OF  MUSIC 

2 

• 

4 

THE  MAN  WHO  WOULD  BE  KING 

9 

11 

ALL  THE  PRESIDENT'S  MEN 

16 

CLi 

18 

FREAKY  FRIDAY 

23 

in 

25 

YOU  LIGHT  UP  MY  LIFE 

30 

(A 

M  T  W  TH  F  S 

• 

2 

SEA  GYPSIES 

7 

H 

9 

DAMNATION  ALLEY 

14 

u 

16 

ISLAND  OF  DR.  MOREAU 

21 

23 

JULIA 

28 

o 

30 

SEVEN-PERCENT  SOLUTION 

M  T  W  TH  F  S 

• 

SEVEN-PERCENT  SOLUTION 

4 

> 

6 

TELEFON 

11 

A 

M. 

THE  WIND  AND  THE  LION 

18 

V 

20 

DIRKIE 

25 

z 

27 

F.I.S.T. 

M  T  W  TH  F  S 

• 

F.I.S.T. 

2 

4 

THE  TURNING  POINT 

9 

in 

11 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL 

16 

Q 

18 

THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS 

23 

25 

THE  BOATNIKS 

30  | 

Movies  subject  to  change  without  notice .1 

reman 
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Drama  season  holds  variety 


Prosecuting  attorney  John  Challee,  played  by  Ivan  Crosland,  questions  Dr.  Forrest  Lundeen,  played  by 
Marion  Bentley,  in  "The  Caine  Mutiny  Court  Martial,"  which  opens  BYU's  theater  season. 


The  Superburger 

Money  Saver! 


—  —ONLY  WITH  THIS  COUPON- - - 


2  SUPERBURGERS 

99* 


] 


What  do  two  star- 
crossed  lovers,  a 
medieval  astronomer,  a 
blind  mute,  and  a 
wooden  boy  have  in 
common? 

They  are  some  of  the 
characters  that  will  take 
the  Pardoe  stage  during 
the  BYU  Theater  and 
Cinematic  Arts  1978-79 
season. 

The  season  will  open 
Sept.  7  with  “The  Caine 
Mutiny  Court  Martial,” 
based  on  Herman 
Wouk’s  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  novel.  The  play, 
directed  by  Emmy  win¬ 
ner  Tad  Danielewski, 
will  feature  faculty 
members  in  the  leading 
roles. 

The  cast  includes  Dr. 
Charles  ■  Metten  as 
Lieutenant  Com¬ 
mander  Philip  Queeg, 
the  paranoid  captain  of 
the  U.S.S.  “Caine”; 
graduate  student  Scott 
Wilkinson  as  Lieut¬ 
enant  Stephen  Maryk, 
the  young  officer  who 
relieves  Queeg  of  his 
command;  and  Dr. 


Robert  Nelson  as  Barney 
Greenwald,  Maryk’s 
reluctant  defense  coun¬ 
sel. 

The  second  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  78-79  season 
will  be  “The  Miracle 
Worker,”  directed  by 
Dr.  Harold  Oaks. 
“Miracle  Worker”  tells 
the  unforgettable  story 
of  Helen  Keller  and  her 
teacher,  Annie  Sullivan, 
who  released  the  deaf 
and  blind  child’s  mind 
from  its  dark,  silent 
prison. 

Other  productions  will 
be  an  original  version  of 
“Pinocchio,”  directed 
by  its  playwright.  Max 
Golightly;  “Romeo  and 
Juliet,”  directed  by  Dr. 


Charles  Whitman;  and 
“My  Fair  Lady,”  direc¬ 
ted  by  Dr.  Preston  Gled- 
hill  in  cooperation  with 
the  music  department. 

Barrie  Stavis, 
playwright  and  lecturer, 
will  speak  on  campus 
during  the  run  of  his 
play,  “Lamp  at  Mid¬ 
night.”  “Midnight”  tells 
the  story  of  Galileo’s 
soul-searching  struggle 
to  reconcile  science  with 
his  religion. 

A  Broadway  guest 
director,  yet  to  be  an¬ 
nounced,  will  direct 
George  Bernard  Shaw’s 
“St.  Joan,”  a  powerful 
and  moving  drama 
depicting  the  life  and 
martyrdom  of  Joan  of 


Arc. 

The  season  will  close 
with  the  Mormon 
Players  presenting  “The 
Comedy  of  Errors”  and 
“Carousel”  in  repertory. 


Season  tickets  and  in¬ 
formation  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  Drama 
Ticket  Office  in  the 
HFAC  or  by  calling  375 
5050. 


I 


A  100%  pure  beef  patty, 
topped  with  fresh 
shredded  lettuce,  fresh 
tomato  slice,  fresh  ring  of 
mild  white  onion,  special 
seasoning  and  creamy 
dressing  on  a  warm 
sesame  seed  bun.  One 
coupon  per  customer 
please.  Good  at  partici¬ 
pating  locations  through 
Sept.  15, 1978 


90  West  1230  North,  Provo 
314  North  State,  Orem 


certHivy 


THIS  FALL  IN  CENTURY  2 


•  Lavell  Edwards  and  Scotty  Stirling,  assistant  to 
the  presdient  of  the  Golden  State  Warriors, 
discuss  the  values  and  pitfalls  of  Sports  in 
American  and  BYU  life. 

•  BYU’s  Rhodes  Scholar,  Gerrit  Gong,  reflects  on 
his  education  at  Oxford  and  BYU. 

•  A  newly  discovered  Screwtape  Letter  comes  to 
light. 

•  Student  exchange  essays  on  synthesizing  beliefs 
in  Evolution  and  the  Church. 

•  Dialogue  editor  Lester  Bush  discusses  the  history 
of  Mormons  and  Blacks  in  light  of  the  June  9th 
revelation. 

•  “TV  and  the  Family  Semi-Circle”  presents  a 
detailed  account  of  the  effects  of  television  on 
our  ability  to  communicate. 

•  Students  debate  the  effectiveness  of  BYU’s  new 
General  Education  Program. 

•  Student  debate  the  question  of  BYU’s  “Destiny.” 

•  The  winners  of  the  Mayhew,  Mormon  Arts, 
Academics  Office  Essay  and  many  other  contests 
get  their  debut. 

•  Student  Reed  Jacobsen  argues  what  Zen 
Buddhism  has  to  offer  the  western  world. 

•  Plus  many  other  excellent  features. 


Don't  wait  another  minute  to  order  your  own  BYU  Lampoon. 


29 ELWC 


Sr 


Please  Print 

Full  Name _ 


□  1 


□ 


$12.00  Two  Year 
Eight  96-page 
Double  Issues 


Sing  or  dance? 
audition  for  show 


Freshmen  and  transfer  students  are  encouraged  to 
audition  Thursday  and  Friday  for  the  Sixth  Annual 
Really  Neat  Orientation  Concert,  which  will  be  held 
Saturday  at  7  p.m.  in  the  Marriott  Center,  announ¬ 
ced  Steve  Swanson  of  the  Entertainment  Division. 


“We  would  like  to  invite  any  kind  of  talent  - 
classical  or  modem  —  and  particularly  specialty 
acts,  to  try  out,”  Swanson  said.  “Specialty  acts  in¬ 
clude  comedy  routines,  magic  acts,  ventriloquists, 
and  so  forth.  Groups,  singles,  dancers,  vocalists  and 
instrumentalists  are  all  welcome.” 


Only  the  talents  of  new  students,  including 
freshmen  and  transfer  students,  will  be  featured  at 
the  concert,  Swanson  said.  Auditions  will  take  place 
in  120  Social  Hall  on  Thursday  and  Friday  from  10 
a.m.  to  noon  and  from  1  to  5  P-m. 

“Sometimes  these  acts  are  selected  to  supplement 
performances  bf  the  Entertainment  Division’s  groups 
while  on  tours,”  Swanson  added. 

Further  information  is  available  from  the  Enter¬ 
tainment  Division,  120  SOCH,  374-1211,  ext.  2563. 


No  charge  for  shoe  rental  when  bowl- 
ing  before  6:00  p.m.  on  September 
5th,  6th,  and  7th.  (BYU  ID  required) 


BOWLING 

SPECIAL 


MINIATURE  GOLF  SPECIAL 


(All  rates  go  in  effect  after  6:00  p.m.  —  BYU  ID  re¬ 
quired.) 

Monday  Nights  are  Family  Nights  -  All  family  members 
may  golf  at  a  reduced  rate  of  $.25  per  person.  (A  max¬ 
imum  of  $1.50  will  be  charged  per  family.) 

Tuesday  Nights  -  1  free  game  of  golf  -  good  for  that 
evening  only  -  with  every  three  lines  of  bowling  per  per- 


Wednesday  Nights  —  Ladies  free  when  accompanied  by  a 


(All  golf  specials  effective  for  the  month  of  September 
only.) 


BYU  GAMES  CENTER 

187  ELWC-Ext.  4370 

"The  Fun  Spot  on  Campus” 


Closest  florist  to 
Campus  (see  address) 

Wedding  Specialists 

Gift  Items 


Corsages 


Brfe's 

Bouquet 


\ 


374-1990 

835  N.  700  E.  f010 
Upstairs 


EL  AZTECA 


Red  China  production 
makes  debut  in  West 


NEW  YORK  (AP)  —  After  six  years  of  negotia¬ 
tions  and  payment  of  a  $1  million  fee  to  the  Peking 
government,  a  15-year  old  film  banned  during 
China’s  cultural  revolution  has  made  its  debut  in  the 
West. 

The  showing  of  “Lin  Tse-Hsu”  at  a  mid- 
Manhattan  theater  Sunday  night  attracted  about 
500  people,  including  members  of  China’s  official 


delegation  to  the  United  States. 

Sino-American  Export  &  Import,  Inc.,  which  dis¬ 
tributes  the  film,  calls  it  the  first  non-documentary 
ever  brought  to  the  West  from  China.  A  spokesman 
said  its  showing  came  after  six  years  of  negotiations 
and  a  $1  million  fee  paid  to  the  Peking  government. 

The  film,  shown  with  English  subtitles,  tells  the 
1  story  of  a  Chinese  viceroy  in  Canton  who  led  the  fight 
to  end  Britain’s  importation  of  opium  from  India  in 
1840. 

“The  film  was  banned  by  Chiang  Ching,  the  wife  of 
Mao  Tse  Tung,  immediately  after  it  was  produced  in 
the  early  1960s,”  said  Van  Lun,  the  Cninese-bom 
president  of  the  distributing  company. 
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BYU 

ENTERTAINMENT  DIVISION 


AUDITIONS 


Tuesday,  Wednesday  &  Thursday;  Sept.  5,  6  &  7,  1978 
9:00  a.m.-l:00  p.m.  and  2:00-5:00  p.m. 

At  the  Entertainment  Division,  120  Social  Hail,  BYU 


Sign  up  120  Social  Hall 
Now  thru  Auditions 


Bring  a  one  page  Resume  with  you 


Lamanite  Generation 
Auditions 


Tuesday  &  Wednesday 
Sept.  5-6,  6-9  p.m. 
126  Social  Hail 


Singers ,  Dancers ,  Instrumentalists ,  Comedians ,  Specialty  Acts ... 


************************************** 
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EVERY  ALBUM  AND  TAPE  IN  THE  STORE  IS  ON  SALE 


$7.98  Mfrs.  Sugg.  List  Price 


GREASE 
»J  Sat  PEPPERS 
SPECIALLY 
PRICED  <Ung  our 

WELCOME  BACK 
SALE  I 


WHO  * 


[,  PETER  FRAMPTON  THE  BEE  GEES 


>.98  LIST 


y  lji  umj 


JOHNNY  MATHIS 
&  DENIECE  WILLIAMS 
THAT’S  WHAT 
FRIENDS  ARE  FOR 

including: 

You're  All  I  Need  To  Get  By 
Heaven  Must  Have  Sent  You 
I  Just  Can't  Get  Over  You/Ready  Or  Not 
Until  You  Come  Back  To  Me 
(That  s  What  I'm  Gonna  Do) 


KENNY  LOGGINS 
NIGHTWATCH 


including: 

Whenever  I  Call  You  “Friend-' 
Down  In  The  Boondocks/  Down  n  Dirty 
Angelique  /  Easy  Driver 


OPEN  9  'TIL  MIDNIGHT 


1151  N.  Canyon  Blvd. 
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There's  More  for  You  at  SAFEWAY! 


LOW  EVERYDAY  PRICES,  SPECIALS  PLUS  GIFTCHECKS  FOR  GREAT  GIFTS 


4510Z 

'  GENERAL 
ELECTRIC 
DIGITAL  CLOCK 


HOW  IT  WORKS! 


j  \  You  receive  one 
M  ■  Ciftcheck  Coupon 

“  /  with  each  $5°° 

purchase,  excluding 
sales  tax. 

60  Coupons  fill 
a  Gif  f  check  Book! 


PAPER  PLATES 

ZEL  $1Q? 

SAVE  10‘ 


58004  REGAL  POLY 
ERK*  AUTOMATIC 
COFFEE  MAKER 


OFFER  GOOD 
IN  ANY  SAFEWAY 
STORE  LOCATED 
IN  UTAH! 

START  SAVING 
FOR  THOSE  GIFTS 
YOU  WANT  TO  GIVE 
FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS! 


SomctMnc 

FRFE 

foaiVET 


y 

\  A 


BUTS  - 


SAUSAGE 

LIBBY'S  VIENNA 


FAMILY  FLOUR 

.  GOLDEN  WEST  -25  lbs. 


DIAPERS 

JOHNSON'S  TODDLER 


WE  WILL  BE 

OPEN 

LABOR  DAY 

Monday  Sept.  4,1978 
Regular  Hoars! 


CRAGMONT  CAN  BEVERAGES 

ASSORT,,  FLAVORS  AOftO  jOlfo, 

9=6  99 


ICECREAM 

LUCERNE  ASSORTED 


#iiw  #149 


LUCERNE  EGOS 

GRADE  AA'  LARGE  SIZE 

@67 


POTATO  CHIPS 

PARTY  PRIDE  RIO.  or  DIP 


0.1M0.79 


SLICED  BREAD 

MRS.  WRIGHTS-SUPER  SOFT 

#189' 


PAPER  TOWELS 

CORONET -2 PLY 


MAYONNAISE 

PIEDMONT  IMITATION 

Qi79 


PEANUT  BUTTER 

REAL  ROAST  REQ.  or  CHUNK 


CHARCOAL 

OZARK  BRIQUETS 


GhflHBfeM 


DRINK  MIX 

CRAGMONT  POWDERED 


KERR  CANNING  NEEDS! 

Regular  Lids _ 3  d«>.  S1 

Wide  Mouth  Lids__  d.x.59c 

Regular  Mouth 

JARS.i«.,m _ $2” 


White  or  Wheat 


CUT  GREEN  BEAMS 
CREAM  STYLE  CORN 
SWEET  PEAS 

8  ox.  to  S]/«  ox  sixes 

YOUR  CHOICE 


8  Tomato  Sauce  2H9uo"ztscan - 83’ 

Whole  Lasagne  8  oz.  package -  _ 43* 

8  Tomato  Sauce  r6uonztsCan__^_____47* 

8  Whole  Potatoes VXSL _ 3/M 

®  Brownies  Supreme-23'/2  oz  size  —  - - ^  1  39 


Homestyle  Bread  24  OZ  loaf 
8  Margarine 
8  Fudge  Bars  “SSU 


US  No  1  SOLID  ICEBERG 


Substitute-16  oz._ 


8  Mashed  Potato  Buds  ' 
Libby  Potted  Meat  3 


II  24  OZ. -SAVE  10* 


Crocker  $  ^  09 

_ 4/m 

_ 79* 


8  Fried  Chicken  Banquet. 

Lucerne  Chip  Dips 
Clam  Dip 


Assorted 
8  oz.  carton  — 
or  Gaucamole  Dip 
Lucerne-8  oz.  Carton _ 


U&l  Beet  Sugar_ 10  *237 


KODAK  FILM 


CI26-12  EXPOSURE 
C 1 1 0- 1 2  EXPOSURE 
Your 
Choice 11 
|  SAVE  4* 


'll! 


■Rehfe 


NO  FRIZZ 


RAVE  REFILL 


Flickal^^i^ 

BUTANE  LIGHTER  \  T)  y 

a  #59'^ 


EXTRA  STRENGTH 

TYLENOL  TABLETS 

SAVE  17* 


'259 


#2  ox.  sixe 

COMPLETE  mmt 

Denture  Cleanser  £  UV 
TOOTHPASTE  R  RR 


KOTEX  TAMPONS 


HEAVY  DUTY 
30  COURT  SIZE 


19 


fSTOP 

1  DOES  IT  ALL 

at  your  New  Safeway! 


REG.  or  X-BODY 


IERGENS 

®:EL*ia 


POTATOES 


10.-99* 


Citrus  Punch  99’ 

Pitted  Prunes  ^TpaTklg, - 99* 

Seedless  Raisins “'"package,. - 89* 


Assorted  Mums  6  -p< 
Natural  Clay  Pots <• 
Potting  Soil  ISSmSK 


e,*3»* 
-  3/M 
— 99’ 


CASABA 
MELONS  ib 


IS* 


TOMATOES 

JUICY  US  NO  1  LARGE  RIPE  VEGETABLES 
PERFECT  FOR  SUMMER  SALADS 


3*1 


SAFEWAY 


©  COPYRIGHT  1960  SAFEWAY  ST 


!S  INCORPORATED 


Lam* 

ROUND  BONE 
CHUCK  ROASTS 

PERFECT  EATING  GUARANTEED 


lb. 

Top  Round  Steaks  1 


SMOK-A-ROMA 
BONELESS  HAM 

MAKES  TASTY  SCHOOL  LUNCHES 


$ 

lb. 


I** 


GRADE  A  MIXED 
FRYER  PARTS 

HOLLY  FARMS  FINEST  CHICKEN 

ivrW^W 


STERLING  BRAND 
SKINLESS  FRANKS 

dr  SAFEWAY- 1 2  ox.  PACKAGE 


DO.) 


PRICES  EFFECTIVE 
AUGUST  30  thru  SEPT.  5, 1978 

PRICES  and  ITEMS  EFFECTIVE 

’Salt  Lake  City,  ’Granger,  ’Bountiful,  ’Sandy, 


SAFEWAY 
CHIPPED  MEATS 

FOR  EASY  FIX'N  SANDWICHES 

^4 


-,b.$219 

,.M” 

Regular  Ground  Beef  Package _ ib.  98* 

Hormel  Wranglers  b$-—^ — m ,$1 79 

Little  Sizzlers  Link  Sausage-12  oz - ea.M  " 

Hormel  Kolbase  Rings  12  oz.  size _ ea.M 


Boneless _ lb. 

r  Any  Size 


Pierces  Sliced  Bacon  Faithful 
Trophy  Sausage  Rolls  i60z ._ 
Smoked  Pork  Chops 
Sliced  Bologna 
Sliced  Cooked  Ham  !ozevLaI 


Center 
Cuts  — _ 

Safeway 
Sterling - ib 


,M79 

M49 

,M19 

$239 

M59 

M39 


Cornish  Game  Hens  20 oz.  size- _ ea.$l29 

2  Ib.  Potato  Salad  Wilson - ,  ea.M  29 

Grade  A  Broiler  Halves- _ h*.  65* 

Large  Frogs  Legs  Jr9 

Kippered  Salmon  rflll _ n>.$309 


MILD  FLAVOR 
CHEDDAR  CHEESE 

OREAT  ON  BUSY  BAKER  CRACKERS 

Ib. 


1 39 


r 


basket.  Special  $2 


Mini  pictures  in  metal 
frames.  Small,  Special  $1 
Medium,  Special 
Large,  Special  $3 


10  rolls  cellophane  tape  Plastic  tumblers. 
&  dispenser.  Special  $2  Special  3  for  $1 


Light  bulbs,  pkg.  of  2.  5-tier  slack  rack. 
3-way  frosted.  Special  $1 

Special  $1 


Plastic  hangers. 

Special  10  tor  50* 


Serving  tongs. 

Special  2  for  $1 


Ice  cream  scoop. 

Special  $1 


Lined  woven  tote  bag. 

Special  $3 


Paper  towel  holder. 

Special  2  for  $1 


Super  Savings  for 
Back-to-College 


5-pc.  gourmet  wooden 
spoon  set.  Special  $1 


Self-adhesive  Stretch- 
A-Pen.  Special  $1 


Ironing  board 
Teflon  pad  &  cover  set. 


Vented 

Adjustable  height 
Lightweight,  easy 
to  store. 

Pad  and  cover  set, 
separate. 


This  JCPenney  3  speed  portable  mixer  has 
chrome  plated  beaters,  stands  or  hangs  on  the 
wall  - _ i - .  _ 


DC  cassette  recorder  has 
5  piano-type  keys  and  slide  volume 
control.  Retractable  easy-carry  ha 
AC  adaptable 


This  JCPenney  dry  iron  has  a  polished  aluminum 
soleplate  for  easy  ironing  and  comes  with  a  fabric 


Reg.  19.99.  Master  Chef  hamburger 
and  sandwich 

cooker.  Quick  and  convenient. 

Easy  to  clean  non-sticking 
cooking  surface  and 
reversible  cooking  tray. 


JCPenney  combination  can  opener 
and  knife  sharpener:  , Has  a  removable 
cutting  assembly  and  handy  cOrd 
storage. 


AM/FM 

digital  clock  radio 
lets  you  wake  to 
either  music  or  alarm. 


20%  off  all 
digital  clocks 
and  all  alarm 
clocks 


20%  off 
all  desk  lamps. 


Great  buys 
on 

electronics 


JCPenney  two-slice  toaster  with  toast  color  control.  Has 
a  hinged  crumb  tray  and  an  easy-clean  chrome  finish. 


radio  with  lighl 
3’//'  speaker  ar 


2-slice  toaster  with  pastry  setting 
has  color  control,  automatic  pop  up.  Goldenrod 
or  coffee  and  chrome. 


dCPenney 


Orem 

University  Mall 


Downtown 

Provo 


_ 


Call  Today 
"worth” 

50' 

on  Retail 
Price 

Good  Thru.  Sept.  10 


EVA 

expert  in  coloring, 
frosts,  bleachwork 
—  10  years 
experience  Europe  - 
Salt  Lake;  perm 
expert,  skilled  hair 
styles  and  cuts 


RUTH 

skilled  in  style  and 
precision  cuts 
(men’s  and 
women’s),  blow  dry 
styling,  Henna’s 
and  frosts, 
permanent  waving 


JOYCE 

hair  styling  and 
cutting  with 
excellence, 
specialized  in  new 
blow  cuts  &  styles 


MONA 

excellent  perms 
and  styled  cuts  for 
men  and  women. 
Henna  work  and 
conditioning 


HEATHER 

expert  perms, 
precision  cuts  for 
men  and  women, 
quality  color  work, 
tints,  frosting  and 
hennas 


Owner  —  make-up 
and  hair  styling 
expert 


Expert  Hairstylists  —  All  Ph  Balanced  Products  for  Healthy  Hair. 


Close  to  BYU 
Worth 

75' 

on  Cut  or 
Styling 

Good  Thru.  Sept.  10j 


669  E.  800  N. 


374-6606 
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Course  teaches  efficient  use  of  library 


Freshman  and  transfer  students  to 
BYU  are  sometimes  unaware  of  the 
vast  resources  available  to  them  on 
campus.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
those  resources  is  the  Harold  B.  Lee 
Library.  Many  students  spend  their 
full  college  career  here  and  never  know 
how  to  use  the  facilities  and  services 
contained  in  the  library. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Library  and  Infor¬ 
mation  Sciences,  there  is  a  course 
available  to  students  to  aid  them  in  the 
more  effective  use  of  the  library.  The 
course,  “How  to  Use  the  BYU 
Library,”  is  a  one  credit  hour,  block 
class  on  the  services  of  the  library  and 
how  to  make  effective  use  of  them. 

According  to  Dr.  Nathan  M.  Smith, 
former  coordinator  for  the  LIS  111 
program,  the  class  was  first  offered  to 
students  in  1966.  It. was  known  then  as 
Introduction  to  .  Libraries  and  dealt 
with  library  practice  in  general.  “The 
course  emphasis  was  changed  to  make 
it  more  practical  for  the  BYU  stu¬ 
dent,”  Smith  said. 

“We  considered  making  the  class  a 
required  course  for  new  students  when 
the  new  G.E.  program  was  proposed,” 
he  continued.  “But  manpower  and 
resource  requirements  made  it  imprac¬ 
tical.  We  can  accommodate  180  stu¬ 
dents  a  semester  right  now,  but  will  be 
more  than  happy  to  accept  as  many 
students  as  would  like  to  register.” 

Six  classes  are  offered  each 
semester,  two  daytime  and  one  evening 
class  on  each  block. 

Students  who  take  the  class  receive 
instruction  on  how  to  use  the  basic  ser¬ 


vices  of  the  library,  such  as  the  card 
catalog  and  reference  materials. 

Exercises  are  assigned  in  which  the 
student  actually  -uses  the  card  catalog 
and  other  facilities  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  then  reported  to  the  in¬ 
structor  for  grading  and  evaluation. 
Computerized  tests  on  reference 
sources  and  a  taped  tour  of  the  library 
available  through  the  Learning 
Resources  Center  are  also  part  of  the 
course. 

In  addition,  students  are  told  how  to 
obtain  materials  found  in  the  special 
areas  of  the  library  of  which  the 
average  student  may  be  unaware. 

Among  these  special  services  are  the 
locked  cases  found  on  each  floor  where 
books  which  are  controversial, 
valuable  or  of  special  content  are  kept. 

University  Archives  includes 
manuscripts  and  papers  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  university  as  well  as 
collections  of  private  papers. 

The  Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts 
collection  is  also  open  to  students  to  be 
used  for  research  and  information. 

The  Documents  section  contains 
government  documents  of  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  governments  and 
even  some  United  Nations  documents,  \ 

The  Reserve  Library  contains 
materials  placed  on  reserve  by  faculty 
to  be  used  by  the  students  in  their 
classes. 

Through  two  newer  members  of  the: 
library  staff,  LINC  and  ERIC,  the  stu¬ 
dents  may  use  computer  time  and  ac¬ 
curacy  to  trace  down  in  a  few  minutes 
references  for  reports,  theses  and  dis¬ 
sertations  that  would  take  months  to 
find  manually. 


The  Learning  Resources  Center  con¬ 
tains  audio-visual  material,  records, 
tapes,  and  even  a  computer-assisted 
teaching  system  (nCCIT). 

Through  the  Utah  Collegiate 
Library  Consortium,  students  at  BYU 
are  able  to  use  their  activity  cards  to 
check  out  books  at  the  libraries  of  the 


ityof 

sity  and  Weber  State  College. 

“If  every  student  knew  how  to  use 
the  library  effectively,  he  would  be 
able  to  improve  his  performance  in  just 
about  any  class  he  takes  here  at  BYU. 
That  is  the  purpose  this  class  was 
designed  to  fulfill,”  Smith  concluded. 


'Emergency  Happy  Days' 
looms  on  TV's  sidelines 


By  JAY  SHARBUTT 
AP  Television  Writer 

HOLLYWOOD  (AP)  -  With  the 
new  TV  season  almost  here,  actors 
all  over  town  are  busy  telling  repor¬ 
ters  about  their  new  series,  and  they 
keep  saying:  “The  character  I  play 
is  ....” 

My  pal,  Niles  Foon,  is  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Just  the  other  day,  he  grabbed 
my  arm  and  disclosed:  “The 
character  I  play  is  Rollo,  a  clown 
who  cares.” 

He  said  he  was  in  this  new  series, 
“Emergency  Clowns.”  In  it,  clowns 
Rollo  and  Biff  go  around  cheering 
up  distraught  vice  presidents  at 
CBS,  NBC  and  ABC. 

We  should  note  there  is  no  series 
called  “Emergency  Clowns,”  not 
yet,  but  one  never  knows. 

“Alfred  E.  Newport,  the  fine 
character  actor,  plays  my  partner, 
Biff,”  Niles  revealed.  “Biff  is  the 
kind  of  clown  who  will  do  anything 
for  a  laugh.  Rollo’s  different, 
though. 

He  needs  to  understand  the 
motivation  that  makes  people  laugh 
and  why  he  likes  being  a  silly  per¬ 
son.  He  just  doesn’t  go  about  it 
willy-nilly.  Rollo  is  what  you’d  call 
a  Method  clown. 

“  ‘Emergency  Clowns’  has  been 
likened  to  Jack  Webb’s  old, 


‘Emergency’  series,  but  it’s  nothing 
like  it  at  all,”  he  confided.  “For  one 
thing,  Julie  London  isn’t  in  it. 

“And  it’s  not  set  in  a  firehouse. 
Rollo.  and  Biff  work  out  of  &• 
‘Chucklewagon,’  an  old  Renault 
filled  with  14  other  clowns.  The  car 
is  kept  in  a  warehouse  near  Univer¬ 
sal  Studios. 

“The  warehouse  has  a  siren  which 
automatically  goes  off  each  time  a 
network  gets  the  overnight  Nielsen1 
ratings. 

“When  the  siren  sounds,  the  14! 
clowns  tumble  out  of  the 
Chucklewagon  and  run  around. 
Then  they  open  the  warehouse  door. 
If  they  can  get  the  car  started,  they 
blow  the  horn  and  race  away.” 

Niles,  clad  in  baggy  pants,  a 
polka-dot  shirt,  and  sporting  a  red 
bulb  on  his  nose,  predicted 
“Emergency  Clowns”  will  be  a  big 
■hit. 

The  co-star  of  “Emergency 
Clowns”  also  revealed  he  is  writing 
a  spin-off  he  thinks  will  help. 
Silverman  and  NBC  demolish 
ABC’s.  “Happy  Days”  in  the 
ratings.  He  was  asked  the  name  of 
the  show. 

“It  is  ‘Emergency  Happy  Days,” 
he  said.  He  wanted;  to  say  more,  but 
the  men  with  the  butterfly  net 
closed  in  and  took  him  away. 


Students  may  listen  to,  or  check  out  records  and  tapes  and  watch  video 
tape  recordings  in  the  Learning  Resource  Center  of  the  Library. 

Disease  experts  look  at  cancer; 
consider  geographical  evidence 
in  ' mysterious  cluster'  of  cases 


U  niverss  photo  by  Craig  Young 

Yvan  Paul  Ruley,  a  senior  in  communications,  uses  the  TICCIT  available 
in  the  Learning  Resource  Center  of  the  Library. 


Officials  suspect  Bundy 
in  8  Washington  deaths 


SEATTLE 


(AP)  —  Theodore 
Bundy’s  name  has  come  up  in  the 
deaths  of  eight  women  in  Washington 
state  since  1974,  but  pqjice  have  yet  to 
question  him  or  charge  him  with  any 
crimes  in  the  state,  authorities  say. 

Bundy,  a  former  Seattle  and 
Tacoma  resident,  has  been  charged  in 
Florida  with  killing  two  college  coeds, 
attempting  to  kill  three  more  and  mur¬ 
dering  a  12-year-old  girl. 

In  Utah,  Bundy,  31,  was  convicted  of 
kidnappping  a  17-year-old  in  1974. 
Colorado  authorities  have  charged  him 
with  murdering  a  woman  in  1975.  He 
escaped  jail  just  before  his  trial  date. 

But  authorities  have  yet  to  question 
him  or  charge  him  with  anything  in 
Washington,  where  his  name  has  come 
up  in  the  deaths  of  more  women  than 
in  any  other  state. 

King  County  Police  Maj.  Nick 
Mackie  said  officers  were  stopped  by 


Bundy’s  attorney  when  they  tried  to 
question  him  after  he  was  arrested  in 
Utah  in  1975  and  charged  with  the 
kinapping  of  Carol  DaRonch. 

More  than  a  year  before  the  Utah 
arrest,  acquaintances  reportedly  tur¬ 
ned  Bundy’s  name  in  to  police  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1974,  saying  he  looked  like  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  mysterious  “Ted.” 

“Ted”  is  the  name  police  gave  to  the 
man  believed  to  have  abducted  Jan 
Ott,  23,  and  Denise  Naslund,  19,  from 
Lake  Sammamish  State  Park  July  14, 
1974.  Their  skeletons,  along  with  the, 
partial  remains  of  a  third  unidentified 
person,  were  found  Sept.  17,  1974,  in  a 
wooded  area  near  Issaquah. 

Police  believe  the  unidentified' 
remains  could  have  been  either  Donna 
Manson,  19,  who  vanished  from  The 
Evergreen  State  College  near  Olympia, 
or  Georgann  Hawkins,  18,  who  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  University  of 


WASHINGTON  (AP) 
—  Cancer  is  not  one 
equal  opportunity  dis¬ 
ease  that  strikes  every-, 
one  with  even-handed 
malevolence. 

It  strikes  at  random, 
certain  forms  strike 
more  often  in  some 
states  or  countries,  and, 
every  once  in  a  while,  a 
mysterious  “cluster”  of 
cancers,  far  above 
average,  will  appear  in 
some  community. 

A  cluster  of  cancer 
cases  in  Rutherford, 
N.J.,  was  the  latest  to 
attract  attention.  The 
mother  of  a  leukemia 
victim  noticed  that 
other  children  at  Pier- 
repont  Elementary 
School  had  been  afflict¬ 
ed  with  similar  blood 
cancers  in  recent  years 
and  told  authorities. 

State  health  officers 
checked  records  and 
found  the  community  of 
20,000  people  had  32 
cases  of  leukemia,  Hodg¬ 
kin’s  disease  and  other 
related  cancers  reported 
in  the  past  five  years.1 
They  called  this  figure 
abnormally  high. 

Experts  from  the 
federal  Center  for  Dis¬ 
ease  Control  in  Atlanta 
have  been  investigating 
such  local  clusters  and 
are  looking  into  the 
Rutherford  case.  They 
say  there  is  little 
evidence  that  these 
clusters  are  more  than 
coincidences. 

“There  is  not  much 
evidence  these  clusters 
occur  more  often  than 
chance,”  says  Dr.  Clark 
Heath  of  the  center’s 
Bureau  of  Epidemiol¬ 
ogy.  “This  doesn’t  mean 
any  one  grouping  might; 
not  mean  something 
else.” 

Those  investigations 
showed  that  childhood, 
leukemia  —  like  that) 
noted  in  Rutherford  and! 
earlier  in  such  diverse' 


places  as  Niles,  Ill., 
Elmwood,  Wis.,  and 
suburban  Atlanta  — 
clusters  more  than  any 
other  cancers  but  still 
near  the  level  of  chance, 
Heath  says. 

If  evidence  of  a  cluster 
arises,  the  field  investi¬ 
gators  look  at  medical 
histories,  interview  resi¬ 
dents  about  personal 
habits  and  working  con¬ 
ditions,  examine  pollu¬ 
tion-  levels  and  indus¬ 
trial  activity  and  try  to 
find  anything  in  the  en¬ 
vironment  that  might 
contribute  to  cancer. 

While  the  center  looks 
at  local  cancer  clusters, 
other  scientists  take  a 
broader  look  at  geo¬ 
graphical  patterns  of  the 
disease. 

National  Cancer  In¬ 
stitute  researchers  con¬ 
ducted  a  landmark  sur¬ 
vey  of  cancer  deaths  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  nation’s 
3,056  counties  between 
.  1950  and  1969.  From  this 
data,  the  researchers 
built  geographical  can¬ 
cer  maps  that  show 
visually  where  cancer 
“hot  spots”  exist  for  dif¬ 
ferent  people. 

This  examination  of 
millions  of  death  certi¬ 
ficates  resulted  in 
several  important 
studies  showing,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  the  rates  of 
different  cancers  vary 
regionally,  men  die  from 
cancer  more  than 
women  and  non-whites 
have  a  higher  death  rate 
than  whites. 

The  survey  showed 
there  are  generally 
higher  rates  for  cancer  of 
the  breast,  ■  colon,  rec¬ 
tum,  esophagus,  bladder 
and  ovary  in  the  North  i 
and  low  rates  in  the 
S^uth.  Cancer  rates  also 
appear  higher  in  areas 
near  chemical,  petro-  ’ 
leum,  lumber  and  other 
types  of  industrial  con¬ 
centration. 

■These  studies  also 


found  interesting  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  general 
trends.  With  lung  can¬ 
cer,  for  example,  death 
rates  -for  American  men 
are  high  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  areas  of  the 
North.  But  the  highest 
rates  are  clustered  in 
two  southern  areas, 
along  the  Gulf  Coast 
from  Texas  to  the 
Florida  panhandle  and 
along  a  300-mile  coastal 
strip  from  Charleston, 
S.C.,  to  Jacksonville, , 
Fla. 

Dr.  William  J.  Blot,  of  i 
the  institute’s  environ¬ 
mental  epidemiology, 
branch,  says  the  statists  j 
ical  studies  are  not  defi-  i 
nitive  on  cancer  risk  or 
level  of  hazard. 


PREPARE  FOR: 

MCAT  *  DAT  ♦  LSAT  ♦  GMAT ywj 
GRE  OCAT  VAT  SAT 

NIMBI.  IUIIECFMGFLEKVQE 

NATL  DENTAL  BOARDS  •  NURSING  BOARDS 

Flexible  Programs  &  Hours 

T here  IS  a  difference!!! 

For  Information 
Please  Call  Collect: 


EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 


450  South  900  East,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84102 

Outside  N.Y.  State  Only  CALL  TOLL  FREE:  800-223-1782  \ 

Centers  in  Major  US  Cities  Toronto,  Puerto  Rico  and  Lugano,  Switzerland 


PIPES 

*izz£ 


Salutes  BYU 
with  a 


264  N.  100  W.,  Provo 


FREE  DANCE 

featuring 

The  Hottest  New  Sound  in  Utah 

OCEAN  BREEZE 

Thursday,  Sept.  7  from  9-12  P.M.  This  is  for  BYU  only 

You  Must  Present  a  "Current"  Activity  Card  to  Enter 

Come  Join  Us  In  Our  Salute  to  BYU 
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Special 

2.99 


Woven 

Place 

Mats 

Special 

4  for  1.19 


Polyester 
bed  pillow. 

Soft,  fluffy  Dacron'*; 
polyester  pillow  . 
covered  in  pretty  / 
print  cotton. 
Standard  size. 
Queen,  Special  3.99 
King,  Special  4.99 


Classicwhite  sheets  of 
cotton/polyester  muslin. 
Full;  3.99 

Pillowcases,  pkg.  of  2. 
Standard;  2.39 


Special 


Special 

8.88 


Special 
1.77 


Special 
4.88 


Wicker  hamper. 


_  bath 

Flower  print 
towels. 

Traditional  allover 
posies  decorate  soft 
sheared  velour  towels 
of  cotton/polyester. 
Coordinating  pastel 
solids  and  beige,  too. 
Hand,  Special  1.27 
Washcloth,  Special  97C 


5-piece  bath  set. 

Soft  nylon  pile  colors 
yourbathroom.entirely 
new  with  a  contour 
mat,  bath  mat,  lid 
cover,  and  two-piece 
tank  set.  Latex  backed 
for  skid  resistance.  In 
decorator  shades. 

Orem  Only 


_  _  twin  fitted 

Mattress  pad. 

Snug-fitting  mattress 
pad  of  polyester  quilted 
to  bonded  polyfill,  nylon 
backed. 

Full  fitted;  Special  6.88 


Save  on 

ribcord 

bedspreads 

Sale  10.40  Tw 

Reg.  $13.  Solid  color 
ribcord  bedspread  in 
terrific  decorator 
colors.  Machine  wash-  j 
able,  dryable  cotton/  & 
polyester.  ’  JT 


Fold-up  portable 
clothes  dryer  opens  to 
provide  2Vh  foot  drying 
area.  %"  aluminum 
tubing  covered  in  non¬ 
slip  ribbed  white  vinyl. 

Orem  Only 


Special  16.88 

7-pc.  aluminum  cookwari 

Special  19.88 


8  pc.  Reviera  Copper  Clad  Stainless 
Steel  Gourmet  cookware  Set. 


herbal 

essence  shampoo 


The  most  beautiful  shampoo 
experience  on  earth! 

In  normal,  oily  and  dry  formula. 


Reg.  16.99.  Pamper 
with  a  professional  home 
dryer.  Just  like  the  beauty 
parlor  kind,  only  lighter  and 
more  compact.  And  the  heat/ 
air  flow  is  adjustable  from 
300  to  1200  watts. 

Also  available  at  Provo 


•  ^  *  Wide  margin  ruled  300 
count  5  hole  filler  paper. 

Reg.  1.99 

Best  Bet 

Notebook  Paper 
200  sheets 

Reg  1.79 


*  Wide  ruled  spiral 
notebook.  70  count,  10V2X8. 

Reg.  95‘ 


The  Tl  Money  Manager  * 
Calculator 


3-ring  Binder 

Reg.  2.59 


The  Organizer 

Reg.  4.85 


Reg.  16.99.  Give  the 
haT  treatment!  A  styler  and 
dryer  all  in  one!  With  four 
fabulous  attachments.  A 
brush  to  sweep  her  hair 
into  the  most  flattering 
styles.  Fine  and  wide  tooth 
combs  for  all  those  extra 
touches. 


Spiral  Notebook 
40  sheets 

Reg.  69' 


Treat  her  to  curls,  lots  of 
them  or  just  a  few.  When  the 
red  light  turns  black,  she’s 
ready  to  create  and  curl. 
Thermostatically  controlled, 
built-in  stand. 


Livewire  Steno  Notebook 
80  sheets 

Reg.  69' 


Downtown  Provo 


■  Downtown  Provo 

dCPenney 

Orem  University  Mall 


Available  at  Orem  Only 


Orem  University  Mall 


M978  JCPenney  Co. 


Specli^.44 

24-pC.  glass  set.  Orem  Only 

Glass  beverage  set  includes  eight  each 
of  three  popular  sizes.  Gold  or  avocado. 

^ 

Final  * 

j  Net 

J  hair 

a 

P  1 

spray 

tffiBi 
/  *lEr 

99°  4oz. 

W*HA!R  NET 

1 .69  8  oi. 

Special  / 
4.99 

>  / 

72  x  90”  blanket  fits  / 

Made  of.  100%  vW'M'wWV 'jy.'/yg 

acrylic  with  3"  f  ■  ‘  J  '  i 

nylon  binding.  j  f  '• 

\  \  / 

in  cool  water.  In 

three  fashion  ■  — ~~ — - — ^ — ~ 

colors;  qold.  blue.  . . — — . - . 

green.  I 
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New  IBM  computer  aids  BYU  group 
in  translation  of  church  materials 


By  ED  HYATT 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

With  the  help  of  an  IBM  370/138  computer,  the 
Translation  Sciences  Institute  is  moving  forward  in 
its'efforts  to  increase  the  number  and  variety  of  prin¬ 
ted  materials  available  for  church  members  all  over 
the  world. 

The  computer,  which  was  donated  by  former  BYU 
president  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  and  his  family,  will 
speed  up  the  translation  process,  according  to 
Royden  S.  Olsen,  director  of  text  processing  for  the 
institute. 

Before  the  institute  received  the  computer,  tran¬ 
slation  work  was  done  on  a  time-share  basis  by  com¬ 
puters  in  the  Talmage  Building.  Delays  were  com¬ 
mon  because  of  the  length  of  time  needed  to  run 
programs  for  the  institute. 

With  the  installation  of  the  new  computer,  the  in¬ 
stitute  has  full  use  of  a  computer  for  its  research  and 
production,  Olsen  said. 

Two-part  work 

The  work  at  the  Translation  Sciences  Institute  is 
divided  into  two  parts  —  text  processing  and 
computer-assisted  translation. 

Text  processing  refers  to  using  a  computer  to 
proofread,  correct  and  set  type  for  a  manuscript. 
Through  the  use  of  text  processing,  translation  time 
for  the  Book  of  Mormon  has  been  reduced  by  one  half 
in  several  Lamanite  languages,  Olsen  said.  As  a 
result,  the  cost  of  translating  the  Book  of  Mormon 
has  been  reduced  by  35  percent. 

The  translation  system  being  developed  at  BYU  is 
unique  because  it  retains  the  speed  and  accuracy  of 
computers  along  with  the  knowledge  and  reasoning  of 
a  human  operator,  Olsen  said. 

The  BYU  system  has  four  basic  features:  human 
interaction  with  the  computer,  a  universal  semantic 
code,  translation  from  one  to  many  languages  instead 
of  from  one  language  to  one  other  language  and  the 
availability  of  a  broad  vocabulary  base. 


Mid- 1979  goal 

Church  Translation  Services  anticipates  using  the 
computer-assisted  translation  system  for  its  produc¬ 
tion;  work  by  mid- 1979.  The  system  will  be  set  up  so 
the  |  computer  will  receive  instructions  from  the 
operator  concerning  words  or  phrases  that  have  more 
than  one  meaning  or  that  could  cause  other 
problems,  Olsen  said. 

Olsen  used  an  example  to  illustrate  the  concept  of 
a  universal  semantic  code.  “Almost  all  languages 
have  a  word  or  phrase  for  the  concept  of  ‘five,’  but 
each  language  verbalizes  the  concept  differently  — 


Library  map  section 
'world'  of  resources 


Enough  information  to  plan  a  trip  around  tht 
world  or  do  an  extensive  research  project  on  U.S, 
policy  in  the  1800s  is  contained  in  the  Harold  B.  Lee 
Library’s  map  and  document  section. 

The  section  is  located  op  the  first  floor  of  the  new 
addition.of  the  library.  Besides  students,  .government 
officials,  businessmen,  genealogists  and  many  civic 
groups  have  used  its  extensive  resources. 

One  of  the  world’s  largest  contributors  of  informa- 
tion  to  the  map  and  document  section  is  the  United 
States  government,  according  to  Randy  Olsen,  map 
collection  librarian. 

About  25,000  books  and  pamphlets  are  received 
each  year  dealing  with  almost  every  subject  known  to 
man,  from  amoebas  to  zuccini. 

For  the  members  of  the  business  and  legal  profes¬ 
sions,  one  of  the  most  prized  holdings  in  the  docu¬ 
ments  section  is  the  U.S.  Congressional  Serial  Set, 
which  includes  congressional  publications  from  1817 
to  the  summer  months  of  this  year.  For  Watergate 
buffs  there  is  also  a  complete  set  of  volumes,  several 
feet  thick,  containing  the  Watergate  hearings. 

The  BYU  Library  is  the  only  library  in  the  state  to 
have  a  collection  of  declassified  documents  which 
were  formerly  classified  as  “top  secret  or  “for  the 
president’s  eyes  only.”  These  documents  are  all 
recorded  on  microfiche  in  the  document  section. 

In  addition  to  about  150  U.S.  government  docu¬ 
ments  which  pour  in  daily,  the  section  receives  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  publications  from  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States,  the  Canadian  government, 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations  on  a 
regular  basis. 

The  topics  contained  in  these  government  docu¬ 
ments  and  maps  are  not  listed  in  the  main  card 
catalog  of  the  library,  so  a  potential  user  must  go  to 
the  documents  and  map  section  and  refer  to  the 
special  indexes  and  other  reference  aids. 


such  as  ‘cinco’  in  Spanish,  or  ‘funf  in  German.  At  a 
verbal  level  languages  are  very  dissimilar,  but  at  a 
conceptual  level  they  are  similar.” 

Junction  Grammar,  developed  by  Dr.  Eldon  Lytle, 
head  of  the  Translation  Sciences  Institute,  provides  a 
means  of  expressing  English  in  terms  of  ‘universals,’ 
which  can  then  be  translated  into  a  variety  of 


Broad  vocabulary 

The  final  feature  of  the  BYU  system  is  the  broad 
vocabulary  base  being  stored  in  the  computer.  “By 
1979,  the  institute’s  computer  will  have  surpassed 
30,000  word  meanings,”  Olsen  said.  This  will  greatly 
increase  the  versatility  of  the  system. 

As  material  is  being  translated  from  one  language 
to  another,  it  is  checked  by  the  operator  for  accuracy. 
When  the  computer  finishes  its  conversion,  the  text  is 
reviewed  by  a  native  of  the  second  language  to  correct 
any  usage  or  idiomatic  errors. 

Olsen  listed  several  advantages  to  computer- 
assisted  translation.  “It  gives  more  consistent  tran¬ 
slation  with  less  information  loss,”  Olsen  said.  “It 
will  also  be  understood  by  a  wider  range  of  people, 
since  it  is  not  limited  to  a  single  given  dialect,”  he  ad¬ 
ded. 

While  several  companies  have  expressed  an  in¬ 
terest  in  BYU’s  translation  system,  Olsen  said,  “Our 
primary  objective  remains  to  service  the  church’s 
needs.” 


Royden  Olsen,  director  of  text  processing,  demonstrates  the  new  IBM  370/148  computer  donated  to  the  Translation 
Sciences  Institute. 


‘You  see. 
I’ve  got 
a  cousin' 


FORT  LAUDER¬ 
DALE,  Fla.  (AP)  - 
When  a  rich,  lonely  73- 
year-old  American  man 
fell  in  love  with  a  19- 
year-old  woman  in  El 
Salvador,  her  parents 
set  just  one  condition  for 
their  wedding:  First  he 
had  to  find  a  husband 
for  her  22-year-old 
cousin. 

He  found  one,  and  the 
two  prospective  bride¬ 
grooms  are  hoping  for  a 
wedding  soon  in  the 


Bob  —  the  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale  man  —  said  he 
placed  an  ad  in.  a  Fort 
Lauderdale  newspaper 
seeking  a  mate  for  a 
“young  lady,  22,  slim, 
petite,  pretty,  gentle, 
obedient”  who  “seeks 
husband  over  40.” 

Bob  asked  not  to  be 
further ;  identified,  Say¬ 
ing  he  feared  possible 
problems  from  immi¬ 
gration  authorities  and 
local  women’s  groups. 

The  ad  ran  in  small 
print  in  the  classified 
section  for  three  days, 
and  Bob  said  more  than 
500  men  responded. 

When  Bob  asked  to 
take  his  future  bride, 
Martha,  to  the  movies, 
she  insisted  her  cousin 
Jenny  go  along.  And 
when  he  asked  permis¬ 
sion  to  mariy  Martha, 
her  parents  insisted  he 
find  a  husband  for 
Jenny. 

Bob  said  he  figured  he 
would  have  little  trou¬ 
ble.  Jenny  “doesn’t 
drink  or  smoke.  She 
doesn’t  go  to  discotheq¬ 
ues.  She  doesn’t  even 
know  how  to  dance,”  he 
said. 

He  said  of  the  500  men 
who  called  in  response  to 
his  ad,  “all  but  one  were 
divorced.  The  minute 
they  found  she  (the 
cousin)  was  foreign,  they 
became  very  interes¬ 
ted.” 


TAKE  THE 
CHALLENGE! 


You  can  if  you’re  interested  in  adventure  training  that  challenges  both  your  physical  and  mental  abilities.  You’ll  learn 
how  to  think  on  your  feet  and  make  responsible  decisions  quickly.  Most  important  of  all,  you’ll  learn  a  lot  about 
yourself. 

Where  can  these  boots  be  found?  Coming  off  a  50-foot  rappelling  tower  or  climbing  up  a  rocky  ledge.  On  an  orienteering 
exercise  or  a  mountaineering  expedition  in  the  wilderness.  Blazing  a  trail  through  the  woods  or  skiing  cross-country  over 
freshly  packed  snow.  River  rafting  on  the  white  rapids  or  camping  along  a  stream  after  a  hard  day’s  back-packing. 
Wherever  there’s  the  spirit  of  adventure,  you’ll  find  the  boots  of  R0TC. 

Military  science  and  adventure  training  offer  you  something  you  never  thought  you  could  find  on  a  college  campus.  Take 
the  challenge  now,  and  take  what  you’ll  learn  with  you  the  rest  of  your  life. 


See  Captain  Bill  Jacobsen  or  Captain  Mike  Merz  in  the 
Step-down  lounge  of  the  Wilkinson  Center  or  call  BYU  ext. 
3601  for  information  on  how  to  add  a  class. 


ARMY  ROTC. 


Regular  Bowl 

69* 

Large  Platter 

$|19 


Can  you  fill  these  boots? 


Try  a  Salad  with  your  Sandwich  ! 
AT  THE  FOLLOWING  LOCATIONS: 


Ci 


AM.  FORK 

211  E.  STATE  RD.  | 

PROVO  — . . .  OB1M  a 

197  N.  500  W.  1  1391  SO.  STATE  ] 


WHERE  THERE’S  MORE  THAN  JUST  HAMBURGERS!’ 
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MESSAGE 

CENTER 


Overall  13  x  19  7/8  x  1  5/8 
inch  size.  Two  pockets  for 
notes,  letters  8t  bills  and  a 
compartment  with  replaceable 
3x5  inch  note  pad. 


20-GALLON 

TRASH 

CAN 


Rugged  plastic  with  lock-on  lid 
to  help  keep  insects  and  animals 
out,  odors  in! 


SHELF/DESK 

ORGANIZER 


Overall  277*  x  12%  x  10%  inch 
For  storing  of  binders, 
folders,  catalogs,  manuals,  more! 


FLORENTINE 

WASTEBASKET 


12-QUART 

RECTANGULAR 

OISHPAN 


4 


18-POCKET 
SHOE  CADDY 


Helps  protect  your  shoes 
against  dust,  dirt  and 
scuffing.  Metal  hanging 
hook! 


LIGHTWEIGHT 

DUST 

MOP 


DELUXE 
CORN  WHISK 
BROOM 


4-TIER 

SKIRT 

RACK 


«4|50 

$1 


OVER-THE-DOOR 

CLOTHES 

RACK 


4 


9-PAIR 
FLOOR 
SHOE  RACK 


HANDI-CADOI 

CARRYALL 


4 


LB. 
COVERED 
GLASS  JAR 


:LORENTINE 

SERVING 

RAY 


ASSORTED 
MONKEY  POD 
BOWLS 


BUNDT 

PAN 


STAPLER 

GUNWITH 

STAPLES 


4 


272-0  U  ART 
INDOOR 

SPRINKLING  CAN 


jig 


ti 


8-PIECE 

CORN  HOLDER 
SET 


-$1 

sets! 


3-PIECE 
ALUMINUM 
SAUCEPAN  SET 


OVAL 

^WASTEBASKET 


450 


HOLIDAY" 

LIFE 

CANDLES 


$ 

EA. 


4 


LETTUCE 

CRISPER 


4 


75« 


4-drawer  cardboard 
chest.  Special  $5 


3-drawer  cardboard 
chest.  Special  $4 


2-drawer  cardboard 
chest.  Special  S3 


Cardboard  jumbo  stor¬ 
age  chest.  Special  $2 


10  pg.  magnetic  photo 
album.  Special  $2 


Rectangular  covered 
bake  pan.  Special  $2 


Set  of  3  bowls  with'lids. 

Special  $1 


Orem  University  Mall 


©1978  JCPenney  Co.,  ini 


This 
is 


dCPenney 


Small,  Special  $3 
Jumbo,  Special  $5 


Downtown  Provo 
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Junk  food  hot  item 


More  than  2  million  candy  bars, 
500,000  snack  cakes  and  125,000  cans 
of  soda  pop  were  consumed  by  BYU 
students  last  year,  helping  make  BYU 
the  largest  vending  market  in  the 
state. 

University  policy  against  disclosure 
of  financial  figures  prevented  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  exact  account  of  the 
vending  business,  but  prices  indicate 
that  more  than  one  half  million  dollars 
were  spent  on  junk  food  alone  during 
1977. 

Jim  Tilson,  assistant  director  of 
BYU  vending,  said  campus  machines 
are  restocked  every  day,  with  some 
machines  restockecl  as  many  as  four 
times  daily.  He  said  sale  of  the  food  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  the  location  of  the1 
vending  machines  and  the  people  in¬ 
volved.  The  dorms  and  the  P.E. 
building  machines  are  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  on  campus  for  junk  food, 

Freshmen  lead 

Tilson  also  said  freshmen  eat  the 
most  junk  food,  but  that  they  “start  to 
get  smart,”  after  their  first  year. 

Machines  in  classroom  buildings 
also  do  a  brisk  business  in  junk  food 
sales,  probably  because  students  want 
something  fast  and  quick  enroute  to 
class,  Tilson  said. 

Tilson  said  a  study  done  two  years1 
ago  showed  nutrition  is  not  a  factor  in: 
students’  selection  of  snacks.  In  the1 
study,  the  caloric  content  andi 
nutritional  information  on  each  item) 
was  posted  on  the  outside  of  the 
vending  machine  so  students  would; 
know  the  food  content  before  buying 
the  item. 

Tilson  said  posting  the  information 
had  “absolutely  no  effect”  on  the  types: 
of  food  purchased  by  the  students. 

Floyd  C.  Hofheins,  director  of  the 

New  Y  clinic 
building  begun 

-  Construction  is  under  way  on  BYU’s 
Comprehensive  Clinic  Building  on  900 
East. 

The  building,  which  is  scheduled  for 
completion  in  late  1979,  will  house 
several  programs  and  offices  orientated 
toward  community  needs  and  Services, 
but  these  programs  will  also  provide, 
educational  opportunities  for  advan¬ 
ced  students. 

The  31,600-square-foot  clinic  will  be 
located  on  what  has  been  a  BYU  park¬ 
ing  lot  at  the  corner  of  900  East  and 
Birch  Avenue,  across  the  street  from 
the  main  part  of  campus. 

Paul  Rasmussen,  BYU’s  construc¬ 
tion  engineer,  said  interruption  of  traf¬ 
fic  on  900  East,  one  of  Provo’s  main  ar¬ 
terial  thoroughfares,  will  be 
“minimal.”  Some  excavating  will  have 
to  be  done  in  the  street,  he  explained, 
so  the  building  can  be  tied  into 
utilities,  but  this  has  been  planned  so 
it  can  be  completed  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  the  street  will  not  have  to  be 
closed. 

The  new  building  will  be  the  home  of 
BYU’s  Marriage  and  Family  Counsel¬ 
ing  Clinic,  the  Psychology  Clinic,  the 
Communicative  Disorders  Clinic,  the 
Public  Health  Nursing  Clinic,  the  Un¬ 
iversity’s  Special  Education  Services, 
and  the  Institute  for  Studies  in  Values 
and  Human  Behavior. 


on  campus 


Dawayne 


Cordner's  Typewriter  Co. 


BYU  Health  Center,  said  most  cases  of 
moderate  to  severe  obesity  were  caused 
by  an  improper  diet  comprised  of  fatty 
foods  high  in  carbohydrates,  such  as 
junk  foods. 

Remove  from  schools 

The  vending  dealers  do  a  brisk 
business  in  other  schools  throughout 
the  state,  and  in  1976,  parents  in  Provo 
and  Logan  moved  to  eliminate  the 
junk  food  from  vending  machines  in 
public  schools. 

Lenora  Plothow,  former  PTA  presi¬ 
dent  in  Provo,  said  the  movement  was 
instigated  by  the  local  dental  associa¬ 
tion. 

Mrs.  Plothow  said  the  school  board 
decided  to  leave  the  decision  of  allow¬ 
ing  junk  food  vending  machines  in 
schools  up  to  the  individual  school 
principals. 

Mrs.  Plothow  said  many  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals  were  afraid  the  children  would 
leave  school  to  get  the  food,  adding,  it 
is  “part  of  the  system  you  can’t  beat.” 

Educate  students 

Patty  Sandstrom,  sixth  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  state  PTA,  said  the  State 
Board  of  Education  is  in  the  process  of 
implementing  a  new  program  for  stu¬ 
dents  in  kindergarten  through  12th 
grade  which  will  teach  nutrition  and 
good  eating  habits.  She  said  students 
had  an  “alarming  lack  of  knowledge  on 
nutrition.” 

Mrs.  Sandstrom  said  the  program 
will  probably  be  ready  within  the  next 
year,  and  said  it  will  also  be  taught  to 
parents  through  the  PTA,  “for  reinfor¬ 
cement  in  the  home.” 

Both  Mrs.  -Plothow  and  Mrs. 
Sandstrom  agreed  junk  food  has  some 
redeeming  value.  “We  find  teen-agers 
need  a  certain  amount  of  calories  per 
day  that  we  adults  don’t  need,”  Mrs. 
Plothow  said. 

Junk  food  concern 

Despite  the  arguments  in  behalf  of 
junk  food,  it  continues  to  concern 
Wells  Cloward,  director  of  BYU  Food 
Services. 

Although  it  is  a  “way  of  life,” 
Cloward  believes  there  is  a  great  move¬ 
ment  toward  natural  foods.  BYU  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  include  more  nutritious/ 
foods  into  its  own  food  service 
program,  he  said. 

“We  are  incorporating  it  into  our 
menus,  and  continue  to  do  more  with 
our  vending,  cafeteria  and  snack  bar,” 
Cloward  said. 

Tilson  also  said  he  believed  there 
was  a  changing  trend  in  the  vending 
business.  “Our  vending  machines  used 
to  contain  90  percent  junk  food,”, 
Tilson  said,  “but  now  we  are  starting 
to  balance  over  to  about  50-50.”  He 
said  he  believes  there  is  a  “definite 
change  in  eating  habits  geared  to  the 
more  healthful  foods,”  such  as  fruits, 
salads  and  vegetables. 

Changing  trend 

“There  is  more  pressure  now  from 
the  government  agencies  and  schools 
to  go  more  toward  the  nutritional 
food,”  said  Lynn  Bell,  director  of  Han¬ 
sen  Vending,  one  of  the  largest  vending 
distributors  in  central  Utah. 

Bell  said  although  trends  are  chang¬ 
ing,  the  firm  continued  to  offer  “the 
quick  junk  food”  because  it  is  expen¬ 
sive  to  make  the  transition  toward  the 
more  healthful  foods. 


Universe  photo  by  Crelg  Young 

Joe  LeFeure  takes  time  out  for  a  quick  snack 
from  a  vending  machine  in  the  Wilkinson 
Center. 


Park  Ro-She  Special 


For  froaps  of  SO  or  Mere 

★  Frw  lie  af  itmiy  ★lee  Crum  Stop 


★  Roflertkating  *1.2$ 
*  Skateboarding  $0* 
★9m tin  ft  MiirlHt  W 

rate  nation!  for 


★  S*  ft  10*  Arcade* 

★  Miniature  Self  $0* 


1090  N.  Main,  Sftringirille,  Utah  089-5080 


THE  AUCTION  WILL  TAKE  PLACE 
Sunday,  September  3 
at  Holiday  Inn 
1460  S.  University  Ave. 

Provo 

Auction  2  P.M.  Preview  1  P.M. 

AUCTIONEER  Col.  Leib  Rosenblum  INFO:  Toll-free  1-800-423-3222 

There  will  be  a  free  lecture  by  Col.  Leib  Rosenblum,  well  known  rug 
authority  and  auctioneer,  one  half  hour  prior  to  the  auction. 

FREE  •  Oriental  rug  books  and  catalogues  available  at  the  auction. 

TERMS:  CASH/CHECK 

 AAtVA  ORIENTAL  RUGS,  INC. 


Placement  Center  aids  job-seekers 


Located  in  D-240  ASB,  BYU’s  Placement  Center 
offers  a  wide  variety  of  services  to  help  the  prospec¬ 
tive  graduate  find  employment. 

Wayne  Hansen,  director  of  the  Placement  Center, 
said  students  should  register  and  establish  a 
relationship  with  the  Placement  Center  during  the 
Fall  Semester  of  the  year  in  which  they  plan  to 
graduate.  “We  invite  the  students  to  come  in  and  get 
registered  as  soon  as  possible,”  he  said. 

Students  registering  with  the  center  gain  access  to 
many  valuable  services.  These  include,  individual 
and  group  counseling,  the  arranging  of  on-campus 
student  interviews  with  employer  representatives, 
and  the  providing  of  information  about  specific  job 
opportunities  submitted  by  employers  from  business, 
industry,  education  and  government. 

Hansen  said  a  series  of  workshops  will  be  held  for 
the  students  on  letter-writing,  interviewing  and 


It’s  a 
new 


CAMPUS 

SKI&CYCLE 

375-6688 

150  W.  1450  N.  Provo 


HURRY! 


DAY  &  EVENING  CLASSES 

Here’s  Why  you  should  look  into  Stevens  Henager, 
Utah’s  Non-Profit  Junior  College  of  Business. 


Learn  how  to  live,  as  well  as  how  to 

make  a  living! 

Participate  in  full  L.D.S.  Institute 
Program  on  Campus! 

Enjoy  LDSSA  Activities  with  students' 
having  the  same  goals  in  life! 

Receive  personalized  instruction  from 
master  teachers  who  really  care! 


Pursue  a  business  education  tailored 
to  your  needs! 

Begin  your  major  the  first  day 
of  school! 

Receive  lifetime  job  placement  and 
brush-up  privileges  on  skills  at 
no  additional  cost! 

Become  job  ready  in  weeks,  not  years! 


New  insult  card  'non-toxic 
means  of  getting  revenge 


OMAHA,  Neb.  (AP)  —  Your  boss’s 
sense  of  justice  could  earn  him  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  Supreme  Court:  of 
Uganda. 

This  doesn’t  imply  that  you’re  old. 
But  recently  there  were  three  vultures 
circling  your  house. 

Well,  here’s  some  good  news  to  help 
you  recover  more  quickly.  During  your 
hospital  stay,  there’s  been  a  different 
car  parked  in  your  driveway  every 
night. 

A  former  writers’  club  has  brought 
these  and  other  insults  to  the  national 
market  as  greeting  cards,  for  people 
who  can’t  or  won’t  verbalize  what  they 


really  think.  j 

“Most  people  don’t  have  the  gut 
go  up  to  a  friend  and  say  it.  It’s 
easy  to  come  up  with  a  good,  classy  i  , 
suit,”  said  John  O’Donnell,  presic  j 
of  Group  Ten  Press.  “Ours  are  sort  i 
sugar-free,  non-toxic  form  of  revenj 1 
The  cards  feature  a  frontpage  bu  I 
up:  (Everyone  knows  you  deserv 
promotion)  and  a  punch  line  ins 
(Hot  air  always  rises  to  the  top.)  ( 
O’Donnell,  a  playwright,  and  Si 
Stdne,  a  former  creative  writ  > 
professor,  direct  a  group  of  eight 
suiting  people  with  a  variety  of  ; 
sonalities. 


Cordner’s  is  keenly  aware  of  student's  needs 
Come  in  and  look  around. 

Pick  up  &  Delivery 
no  extra  charge 

963  So.  State,  Orem 
225-7414  Open  9-6  Mon.-Sat. 


resume  preparation,  along  with  other  workshops. 
“We  also  have  a  number  of  helpful  booklets  that  the; 
students  may  pick  up  at  our  office.” 

Employers  will  be  on  campus,  Hansen  said^to 
begin  interviewing  students  sometime  after  Oct.  1. 
Working  in  close  cooperation  with  deans,  department 
chairmen  and  other  personnel,  the  center  maximizes 
the  number  of  employment  contacts  available  to 
graduating  students. 


PROVO 

250  West  Center  -  84601 
Tel.  801  -  375-5455 


NOW  TWO  CAMPUSES  TO  SERVE  YOU 


OGDEN 

2644  Washington  Blvd.  -  84401 
Tel.  801  -  394-7791 


STEVENS  HENAGER 
COLLEGE  means  business 


Academic  Excellence  Sine 


PROVO  -  OGDEN 

Please  send  me  your  complete  information  package  for 


□  PROVO 

□  OGDEN 


V  AUCTION  SALE  ^ 


ORIENTAL  CARPETS  &  RUGS 


We  have  just  received  a  large  inventory  of  exquisite 
hand  made  rugs  from  Eastern  Europe,  Asia  and  the 
Orient  and  will  sell  in  single  pieces  the  entire  lot  by 
public  auction.  The  shipment  consists  of  rugs  from 
Iran,  Russia,  China,  Afganistan,  Turkey,  India, 
Romania  and  Pakistan.  They  vaiy  in  size  from  2'  x  3' 
to  1 8'  x  1 2'.  All  rugs  are  guaranteed  by  a  full  exchange 
warranty. 


•  New  &  Used  Typewriters 

•  Rentals 

•  Ribbons 


•  Calculators 

•  We  Service  All  Makes 


LABOR 

DAY 


2  days  only 

Sat.  Sept.  2,  Mon.  Sept.  4 

Solomon  444  Bindings  with 
Brake 

*59.95 

New  Rental  Ski  with  444 
Bindings 

•110.00 


Drastic  Reduction  on  Last 
Year’s  Ski  Accessories 


Selected  10  Speed  Models 
Marked  Down 


•  Choose  a  one  or  two  year  course  from  the  following  majors: 
Accounting  ({o  CPA  available)  — Accounting  and  Business  Management 
Administrative  Assistant  —  Marketing  and  Sales  Management 
Business  Management  —  Secretarial  Science  with  — ■ 

Legal  —  Medical  or  Court  Reporting  options 
Business  Machines  and  Clerical 


Returned  Missionaries, 
Peace  Corps  and  Vista 
workers  who  have  donated 
a  minimum  of  1  Vi  years  to 
the  service  of  others  may 
qualify  for  Stevens  Henager 
interest-free  loan  whereby 
one  half  of  their  tuition  may 
be  paid  after  they  have 
graduated  and  are  qualified 
to  accept  gainful  employment. 


Electric  Shaver  Repair 
24  hr.  service,  most  models 


Women’s 

dresses. 


on  our  entire  line 
of  Sanseam® 
pants,  skirts  and 
blazer  coordinates 


Dresses  have 
never  been  prettier  than  they 
are  right  now.  Come  choose 
from  our  collection  featuring 
terrific  styles,  popular  colors 
in  solids  and  prints.  And,  all 
your  favorite  fabrics.  Sizes 
for  juniors  and  misses.  y 


Reg.  $14.  Look!  No  side  seams.  This  new 
French-fit  pant  has  international  styling  that 
French  accent.  All  now  at  25%  off. 


Ladies 

Sportswear 

Savings 

Women's  Jeans 

Assorted  styles 
Orig.  $  1 2-$  1 3 

Now  8.99 

Women's  Print 
Blouses 

Long  sleeve  style 
Orig.  $11 

Now  4.99 

Women's  T-shirts 

Orig.  $8-$10 


20%  off  a 

western 
shirts  in 
our 

Western 

Shop 


Your  frontier  favorites  are  looking  better 
than  ever.  Great  sun-up  to  sun-down 
styles  from  checked  gingham  to 
broadcloth.  The  great  look  of  the  west  in 
great  colors  and  patterns  with  the 
pointed  yokes  and  pearlized  snaps. 


SaVe  ' 

50% 

Athletic  Shoes 
Closeout 


selected 


Orig.  14.99.  The  greatest  style  going  in  ac¬ 
tion  footwear  with  super  styling  in  leather 
and  suede.  Sporty  leather  stripes,  ribbed 
rubber  soles  and  the  greatest  colors  going. 

Youth  sued  oxford;  orig.  11.99 

Now  5.99 

Men's  or  boys'  smooth  leather  oxford, 

orig.  17.99,  Now  8.99 


JCPenney 


Orem 

University 

Mall 


Downtown 

Provo 
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Banyan  price  now  $1 0; 
production  costs  higher 


The  1979  Banyan  may  cost  more 
this  year,  but  it  also  will  be  better 
than  previous  editions,  according  to 
Ranae  Kanet,  Banyan  editor. 

The  cost  has  been  increased  from 
the  previous  price  of  $8  to  $10  in  or¬ 
der  to  cover  production  costs,  Mrs. 
Kanet  said.C 

“The  Banyan  is  not  subsidized  by 
the  university  and  there  is  no  adver¬ 
tising,”  Pam  Taylor,  Banyan 
^associate  editor,  said.  “With  the  ris¬ 
king  prices  in  every  other  area  of  the 
^university  (tuition,  rent  and  food), 
jjthe  Banyan  has  stayed  the  same 

■  ‘price  for  three  years.  Last  year  was 
..  the  first  time  in  eight  years  the 
*  yearbook  has  come  out  of  the  red 

■  into  the  profit  margin.” 

However,  the  Banyan  does 
f receive  money  from  BYU  clubs  and 
^organizations  solicited  to  purchase 
f  space  in  the  yearbook  for  group  pic¬ 
tures  and  activity  summaries,  Mrs. 
£  Kanet  said. 

.$ 

;  '  The  proposed  Banyan  style  is  a 
mixture  of  the  last  two  years  and 
will  include  portions  of  academic 
and  social  life  emphasis,  she  said. 


There  will  be  more  quotes  from  the 
students  —  a  feature  introduced 
last  year  with  favorable  response. 
Also,  more  coverage  will  be  given  to 
off-campus  housing  and  married 
students. 

The  annual  promises  to  take 
more  of  a  magazine  approach  with 
increased  reading  material  instead 
of  creating  the  effect  of  a  picture 
book,  the  editor  said. 

Dr.  Merwin  Fairbanks,  Banyan 
supervisor,  said  many  universities 
are  dropping  the  yearbook  idea, 
while  BYU  is  able  to  preserve  the 
annual  as  a  “document  for  history.” 

A  photo  essay  will  be  offered  to 
contributing  photographers  along 
with  a  cover  design  contest,  Mrs. 
Kanet  said. 

Individual  photographs  may  be 
taken  during  Fall  Semester  at  the 
Portrait  Studio,  116  ELWC.  The 
sitting  fee  is  $2  for  three  poses.  Sec¬ 
tion  Editor  Janace  Bruckler  is  in 
charge  of  club  pictures. 

Persons  seeking  yearbook  ex¬ 
perience  may  contact  the  Banyan 
office  in  117  ELWC.. 


Large  classes  conquered 


By  PAM  TAYLOR 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

BYU  has  come  a  long  way  from  the  days  of  the  one- 
room  schoolhouse.  Where  once  teachers  had  20  to  30 
students  in  a  single  classroom,  today  many  teach 
from  250  to  500.  How  do  they  do  it? 

Dr.  Alvin  Price,  a  CDFR  instructor  for  13  years, 
says  he  uses  group  activities,  assigned  seats  and  in¬ 
formal  “teacher”  sessions  to  combat  the  problems  of 
the  large  class. 

“Students  at  first  don’t  like  large  classes.  They  feel 
it  is  too  difficult  to  get  to  know  the  teacher,  there  is 
less  student  involvement  and  they  don’t  get  to  know 
other  students,”  he  explained. 

Price  said  he  feels  he  has  alleviated  these  problems 
by  using  unique  teaching  methods  in  his  large 
classes. 

“First  of  all,  I  assign  seats  in  groups  of  six  to 
eight,”  Price  explained.  Even  though  he  does  not 
take  roll,  Price  said  students  sit  in  the  same  place 
every  day  and  are  able  to  interact  with  the  other 
members  of  the  class. 

Price  said  he  uses  mostly  in-class  activities  to 
cause  group  interaction.  “All  of  the  students  have  a 
chance  to  interact  and  to  air  their  feelings  with  each 
other.”  Each  day  Price  randomly  picks  out  two 
groups  and  interacts  with  them  personally.  “All  of 
the  students  have  a  chance.  It’s  a  very  valuable  lear¬ 
ning  experience.” 

Everyone  in  the  group  is  responsible  for  everyone 
else’s  grade.  “The  students  must  work  together  and 
be  good  stewards,”  he  said.  “If  a  student  is  not  doing 
well,  the  group  studies  together.” 

In  addition  to  group  activity!  Price  said  he  holds 
informal  “teacher’  sessions  one*  a  week  for  the  stu- 
.  dents  who  want  special  help  or  who  want  to  get  to 
know  the  teacher  better.  “We  talk  about  anything 


the  students  want  to.  Sometimes  it  is  on  class  things, 
sometimes  it’s  not.” 

Sessions  are  usually  held  from  4  to  6  p.m.  when 
students  do  not  have  other  classes.  “If  a  student  is 
sincere  about  really  getting  to  know  me,  all  he  has  to 
do  is  miss  dinner,”  he  said. 

Price  said  teaching  a  big  class  is  not  much  different 
from  teaching  a  small  one.  “Once  you’ve  passed  40  or 
50  students  you  can  do  the  same  thing  in  groups.  And 
once  you  teach  125  students  in  one  class,  there’s  little 
difference  in  teaching  250  or  even  500.  You  can’t  tell 
where  the  break  occurs.” 

Price  also  said  teaching  large  classes  is  more  en¬ 
joyable  for  him  than  teaching  small  classes.  “I  think  I 
started  liking  bigger  classes  when  I  found  out,  three 
or  four  years  ago,  I  was  a  ham,”  he  said.  “Every  good 
teacher  has  to  have  some  dramatic  ability,”  Price 
said.  He  explained  that  successful  teachers  are  the 
ones  who  “do  something  dramatic”  to  keep  the  stu¬ 
dents’  attention.  Then,  Price  continued,  “once  a 
teacher  has  his  act  together,  he  might  just  as  well 
have  a  large  audience.” 

Price  said  he  has  found  students  do  not  like  to 
watch  teachers  on  television.  “Most  students  would 
rather  have  a  live  body,  even  in  the  Marriott  Center, 
than  to  a  picture  of  someone  talking.  There’s  a  type 
of  spontaneity  involved.” 

Price  said  he  enjoys  teaching  CDFR  210,  one  of  the 
sixth  biggest  classes  on  campus  in  terms  of  enroll¬ 
ment.  He  said  BYU  has  the  largest  enrollment  in 
CDFR  of  any  other  university.  Ninety  percent  of  all 
women  attending  BYU  take  CDFR  210  —  nearly  4,- 
000  students  yearly.  “Each  semester  we  have  25  to  30 
sections  of  210  alone,”  Price  said.  “I  must  have 
taught  12,000  students  here  at  BYU.” 


CAMPUS 

SKI&CYCLE 
BACK  TO  SCHOOL 
SPECIALS 

•  Nylon  back  packs  from  $5.95 

•  5/16  Cable  and  master  lock  $4.95 
•10  speed  bikes  from  $1 19.95 

375-6688 

150  W.  1450  N. 

Provo,  Ut. 

(Just  North  of  Ream’s  Market) 


Games  Center  features  bowling 


By  MICHAEL  WOOTEN 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

Jhe  ELWC  Games  Center  has  one  of  the  largest 
bowling  and  games  areas  on  a  university  campus  in 
the  nation,  according  to  Shafter  Bown,  Games  Cen¬ 
ter  manager. 

The  20  bowling  lanes,  12  table  tennis  tables  and  a 
nine-hole  miniature  golf  course  highlight  the  games 
at  tie  recreational  center.  Also  available,  Bown  said, 
are  Between  20  and  24  electronic  games,  a  tri-pong 
table  (original  to  BYU),  four  Foosball  and  four  air 
hockey  tables. 

“Our  main  objective  is  to  serve  the  students,” 
Bown  said.  Changes  are  constantly  being  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  to  make  the  Games  Center  more  effective  and  to 
provide  better  service. 

Planned  for  this  year  is  a  new  counter  to  make  ser¬ 
vice  to  bowling  patrons  quicker.  Last  year,  new  car¬ 
peting  and  a  new  sound  system  were  put  in  to  up¬ 
grade  the  area.  Phones  were  also  installed  to 
facilitate  handling  of  breakdown  problems  during 
league  and  tournament  action,  Bown  said.  Continual 
improvements  are  also  being  made  on  the  miniature 
golf  course. 

Special  events  planned  for  this  year  include  the 
BYU  Invitational  in  March  and  two  league  nights 
weekly  for  all  interested  students.  Another  new  event 
is  a  monthly  tournament  of  bowling,  table  tennis, 
miniature  golf  or  Foosball,  Bown  said. 

League  play  is  Wednesday  and  Thursday  nights 
beginning  Sept.  13. 

Bown  emphasized  that  the  Games  Center  upholds 
the  university  dress  and  grooming  standards  and  the 
facility  is  open  only  to  students  and  their  guests. 

Reservations  may  be  made,  but  only  for  before  6 
p.m. 

A  free  shoe  rental  special  for  SeRt.  5-7  is  scheduled, 
according  to  Bown. 

Bowling  rates  will  stay  the  same  as  last  year,  with 
students  being  charged  40  cents  per  line  and  20  cents 
for  shoe  rental.  Guests  of  students  and  the  university 
are  charged  50  cents  per  line  and  25  cents  for  shoes. 
Students  may  also  take  advantage  of  the  before  6  \ 
p.m.  special  of  three  lines  of  bowling  for  a  dollar  per  J 
person.  The  charge  includes  shoe  fees. 

Students  who  have  suggestions  for  Game  Center ' 
improvements  may  talk  to  Bown  or  leave  the  recom-  \ 
mendation  at  the  bowling  desk. 


A  student  attempts  a  spare  on  one  of  20  bowling  lanes  in  the  ELWC 
Games  Center  which  also  features  pingpong,  Foosball  and  air  hockey. 
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It’s  a 
new 


MONDAY 


Beef  Burrito 
Enchirito 
Pintos  &  Cheese 
Comb.  Burrito 
Beilbeefer 


Beefy  Tostada 
Burrito  Supreme 
Tostado 
Bean  Burrito 
Taco 


W0  OEM 


66  East  1230  North 
Provo 


364  S.  State 
Orem 


NEW  MANAGEMENT! 


The  Wooden  Spoon  has  blossomed  into  one  of  Provo’s  best  tasting  fun  places.  That  same 
creamy  great  ice  cream  that  only  comes  from  homemade  quality  and  care.  The  people  at  the 
Wooden  Spoon  have  developed  absolutely  the  BEST  tasting  Fish  &  Chips  in  Utah.  Nowhere 
else  will  you  find  Homemade  Onion  Rings  that  are  made  with  the  same  super  tasting  batter. 
Drop  in  for  dinner  or  just  stop  by  for  a  snack. 


•  Homemade  Ice  Cream 

•  Hot  Fudge  Sundaes 

•  Banana  Splits 

•  Malts-Shakes-Sodas 


11:00-11:00  Weekdays 
11:00-12:00  Weekends 


Complete  Salad  Bar 
Famous  Beef  Dip 
Patty  Melts 
Lots  of  Sandwiches 


1270  No.  State 
Riverside  Plaza 


Audio,  visual 


Vorld's  record  in  table  tennis 
caches  120  hours,  30  minutes 


AL  BRINKERHOFF 
niverse  Staff  Writer 

Services  on  campus 
i  available  to  help 
adents  and  faculty 
umbers  prepare  visual 
utructional  materials,  j 

Located  in  285  HRCB, 

}  Department  of  In- 
uctional  Graphics  can 
ovide  faculty  and 
adents  with  every- 
ing  from  complete' 
lalti-media  presenta- 
ons  to,  charts  or' 
Toons. 

Marlae  Rindlis- 
icher,  graphics  super- j 
)or,  said  the  primary: 
jrpose  of  the  depart-, 
int  is  to  provide 
julty  and  students 
th  professional  quality 
utructional  media. 

'‘We  encourage  the! 
e  of  good  visual 
iterials  in  the  class- 
m,”  she  said.  “We  try 
make  the  materials  ’ 
Irthy  of  representing 
5U  and  the  church,  as 
111  as  our  own  depart- 
unt.” 

instructional  Graph- 
is  a  non-profit  or- 
iaization,  and  tries  to 
pp  it’s  costs’  down, 
mr  prices  are  evalu- 
id  to  be  kept  as  low  as 
ssible,”  she  said. 

The  department  can 
ip  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
iotographic  services 
dude  slide  duplica- 

f,  copy  work,  printing 
photo-stats,  as  well 
location  shooting. 

‘In  our  graphics  area, 
‘prepare  photo-let- 
ing,  graphs,  charts,! 
ssis  materials,  over-: 
ad  transparencies  and! 
swings  for  publica-j 


ICHERRY  HILL,  N.J.  (AP)  —  After 
1/2  days  of  pinging  and  ponging,  theii 
>;s  were  swollen  and  bandaged.  But 
indy  Nunes  and  Danny  Price  had  set 
record  with  120  hours  and  30  minutes 
itable  tennis. 

:‘I’m  not  going  to  pick  up  a  paddle 


Materials  available  to  students 
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WASHINGTON  (AP)  —  Inventions  patented  in  Sep¬ 
tember  were  a  godsend  to  women,  according  to  IPO,  Inc.,  a 
>ublic  educational  group  dedicated  to  preserv- 


Women  aided 
by  inventions 


On  Sept.  10,  1846,  Elias  Howe,  Jr.  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
patented  the  first  workable  sewing  machine.  Women  were 
soon  using  them  in  their  homes  and  many  later  found  jobs 
in  factories  when  Isaac  M.  Singer  used  Howe’s  patents  to 
help  create  a  giant  ready-made  clothing  industry. 

M.R.  Bissell  in  September  1876  literally  helped 
housewives  off  their  knees  when  he  patented  an  upright, 
push-type  carpet  sweeper,  an  instant  success. 


Randy  Rich,  Department  of  instructional  Graphics  employee,  demonstrates  the  uses  of  the  audio 
sound-track  equipment. 


tions  as  well  as  illustra¬ 
tions,  cartoons  or  other 
artwork,”  she  said. 

“Some  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials  are 
available  to  our 
customers  on  a  self- 
service  basis.”  One  of 
the  most  popular  self- 
service  areas  is  the  audio 
studio.  I 

Tom  Busby,  depart¬ 
ment  photographer,  said! 
students  studying 
photography  can  use  the 


recording  studio  for 
photo/sound  presenta¬ 
tions.  Busby  said  faculty 
or  students  can  use  the 
area  for  taping,  editing 
or  recording  audio, 
sound-tracks.  Assis¬ 
tance,  as  well  as  a 
library  of  sound  effects: 
and  music,  are  also 
available. 


Mrs.  Rindlisbacher 
said  students,  faculty 
and  staff  at  the 
university  are  not  fully 


aware  of  the  services 
offered  by  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

“Sometimes  an  indi¬ 
vidual  doing  a  senior 
project  or  research  paper 
finds  out  about  our 
services  too  late  and 
wishes  they  would  have 
known  earlier,”  she  said. 
“For  the  last  two  years 
we’ve  made  a  real  effort 
to  be  of  more  service  to 
our  customers.” 

According  to  Mrs. 


mesters  the  department 
has  a  staff  of  20  to  24 
employees,  including  19 
artists,  four  photo¬ 
graphers,  one  media  pre¬ 
paration  specialist  and 
three  to  four  full-time 
staff  members. 

She  said  the  work  load 
is  often  great.  She  eh- 
courages  all  customers 
to  bring  their  work  in 
early  to  get  the  belt 
service. 


/  THE  L 

J2@lingScoJie- 

SANDWICH  SHOPPE 


Come  to  the  Rolling  Scone  ' 

for  a  Delicious  Feast! 

Roast  Beef,  Ham,  Pastrami,  Turkey, 
Sconeburger,  BBQ,&  scone  desserts 

OPEN?  Mon-Thurs. 

11:00  a.m.  to  11:00  p.m. 

Fri.  11:00  a.m.  to  1:00  a.m. 

Sat.  11:00  a.m.  to  midnight 

725  E.  820  N. 
Provo  373-9409 


Just  off  the 
South  Gate 
of  Campus 


The 

Rolling 

Scone_ 


e*  Scot 


<  Cougar 
•  Station 


************************★********: 

Son  of  Honeybutter  Scone  (small  honeybutter) 
with  any  sandwich  and  large  drink. 

Expires  Sept.  5 


[FREE 


for  the  next  50  years,  and  then  only 
maybe,”  Nunes  said. 

The  boys,  both  13,  broke  the- 
previous  record  with  12  hours  to  spare, 
although  Nunes  appeared  to  be, 
hallucinating  briefly  about  eight  hours 
before  they  passed  the  mark  Friday, 
Nunes’s  mother  said. 


AC  Electronics 

Featuring  — 

Cobra  CB’s 
Sanyo 

★  Car  Stereos 

★  Home  Consoles 

★  Hi  Fi  Component 

Systems 


Complete  repair  including 
TV’s— CB’s— Stereo’s 


In-Car  Stereo  & 
CB  Installation 


AC  Electronics 


266  So.  State 
Orem 
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Film  Society 


Students  want  classics 


Showing  classic  old  movies,  with  actors  who  have 
withstood  the  test  of  time  and  plots  that  are  still  en¬ 
joyable  today,  is  the  idea  behind  the  BYU  Film 
Society’s  line-up  of  entertainment  this  semester. 

Now  approaching  its  fourth  year  of  existence,  the 
society  originally  was  formed  as  a  club,  and  consisted 
of  students  who  paid  dues  to  rent  films. 

During  the  Film  Society’s  early  years,  club  mem¬ 
bers  voted  on  the  movies  they  wanted  to  see,  and 
then  met  throughout  the  semester  to  view  the  films. 

Film  Club  proved  so  popular  with  the  students, 
that  during  Winter  Semester  1975,  the  ASBYU  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council  voted  on  incorporating  the  club  as  a 
part  of  the  Culture  Office,  changed  its  name  to  the 
BYU  Film  Society  and  opened  it  to  all  students. 

This  year’s  director,  Monica  Jensen,  began  her 
term  in  office  by  polling  the  students  to  see  what  kind 
of  movies  and  actors  they  wanted  to  see. 

The  poll  began  with  questions  concerning  the  type 
f  people  who  compose  the  audience  and  continued 
nth  quest' 


with  questions  concerning  the  types  of  films  students 


Dr.  Arnold  speaker 
for  Women's  Week 


Marilyn  Arnold,  assistant  to  President  Oaks,  will 
be  the  featured  speaker  during  Women  Awareness 
Week  on  Sept.  1  at  3  p.m.  in  the  ELWC  Ballroom. 

Dr.  Arnold,  also  an  associate  professor  of  English, 
will  discuss  “Life  Span  Planning.” 

Dr.  Arnold  was  bom  in  Ogden  and  attended  Weber 
State  and  BYU  where  she  graduated  magna  cum 
laude.  She  earned  her  Ph.D.  in  American  Literature 
in  1968  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Her  field  of  speciality  is  20th  century  American  fic¬ 
tion  and  she  has  delivered  and  published  many 
papers  at  scholarly  conventions  and  journals  with  a 
particular  emphasis  on  Willa  Cather,  a  20th  century 
novelist.  She  is  writing  a  book  about  Cathei*. 


Dr.  Marilyn  Arnold,  assistant  to  Pres.  Oaks 
and  associate  professor  of  English,  will  speak 
to  women  students  on  Sept.  1. 


You 


should  have  one  of  these 


SEJMZAI  -7A>£ 


Guaranteed  to  “liven  up”  your  room. 


.  Advantages:  Only  $3.49 
Minimal  care 
Takes  up  small  area 
It’s  cute! 

Disadvantages:  Limited  supply 


inside 


32  W.  Center 


desired  to  see. 

These  included  musicals,  westerns,  science  fiction, 
espionage,  comedy,  thrillers,  drama  and  horror  films. 

“Science  fiction  movies  won  by  a  landslide  as  the 
favorite  type  of  movie  the  audience  wanted  to  see,” 
she  said. 

The  next  question  asked  was  which  three  films,  ac¬ 
tors  and  actresses  the  audience  wanted  included  as 
part  of  the  Film  Society’s  coming  presentations. 

“Alfred  Hitchcock  movies  came  in  first,  with  John 
Wayne,  Fred  Astaire  and  Ginger  Rogers,  the  Marx 
Brothers,  Gene  Kelley,  Errol  Flynn,  Katherine  Hep- 
bum  and  Spencer  Tracy  rating  high  on  the  priority 
list  of  actors  and  actresses  they  wanted  to  see  in  £he 
classics,”  she  said. 

The  society  orders  the  films  from  five  or  six  com¬ 
panies  for  diversity.  The  average  cost  of  showing  a 
film  is  between  $75  and  $100  per  night. 

“The  companies  usually  don’t  charge  us  for  Thurs¬ 
day  night  because  we  only  show  the  film  once,  while 
it  is  shown  on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights  three 
times,”  she  explained. 

Some  of  the  movies  tentatively  scheduled  for  Fall 
and  Winter  semesters  include:  “Giant,”  with  James 
Dean,  Rock  Hudson,  and  Elizabeth  Taylor;  the 
original  “Lost  Horizons,”  with  Jane  Wyman  and 
Ronald  Coleman;  “From  Here  to  Eternity,”  with 
Burt  Lancaster  and  Debra  Kerr;  “Stagecoach,” 
starring  John  Wayne;  “It’s  a  Wonderful  Life,”  starr¬ 
ing  Jimmy  Stewart;  “It  Happened  One  Night,”  with 
Clark  Cable  and  Claudette  Colbert;  “Night  of  the 
Opera,”  starring  the  Marx  Brothers;  “Casablanca,” 
with  Humphrey  Bogart  and  Ingrid  Bergman;  and 
“Robin  Hood,”  starring  Errol  Flynn. 


Without  advertising, 
a  terrible  thing 


She  has  worked  in  the  English  Department  at 
Weber  State  College,  was  assistant  dean  of  women 
and  assistant  director  of  Student  Financial  Aids  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  did  newspaper, 
magazine,  and  public  relations  work. 

An  avid  sportswoman,  Dr.  Arnold  has  won  many 
tennis  championships  and  was  ranked  in  Utah  for 
several  years. 

She  played  on  state  and  regional  championship 
basketball  teams  in  Wisconsin  and  still  enjoys  in¬ 
tramural  and  recreational  basketball. 

Outdoor  sports  fills  much  of  her  spare  time.  Her 
particular  favorites  include  backpacking,  hiking, 
rock  climbing,  and  both  downhill  and  cross-country 
skiing. 

Dr.  Arnold  has  held  numerous  church  positions 
that  include  service  on  the  writing  committee  which 
produced  the  correlated  manual  for  the  Young 
Women’s  lesson  course,  a  Relief  Society  task  force  on 
the  single  woman,  and  a  special  church  curriculum 
committee. 


m 
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Students 

homesick 


WEST  LAFAY¬ 
ETTE,  Ind.  (AP)  - 
If  “home  is  where  the 
heart  is,”  then  some 
students  beginning 
their  college  careers 
this  fall  will  feel  out 
of  place  on  campus, 
says  a  Purdue  Un¬ 
iversity  administra- 


Scholarship  holders 
to  meet  at  10  today 


.All  new  students  who  have  been  award! 
scholarships  for  the  1978-79  school  year  should  a 
tend  a  scholarship  orientation  meeting  at  lO  a.rn  ' 
day  in  the  de  Jong  Concert  Hall,  HFAC. 

In  urging  students  to  attend  the  meeting,  Fc| 
Stevenson,  director  of  Student  Financial  Aids,  sa; 
“Each  year  there  are  students  who  jeopardize  the  c 
portunity  to  receive  future  scholarships  because  th « 
do  not  understand  the  stipulations  of  their  prese  ■ 
awards.”  P 

The  academic  performance  required  of  scholars!  f 
holders,  use  of\  scholarships  for  Study  Abro  ! 
programs,  how  to  defer  a  scholarship  for  missions 
service  and  how  to  apply  for  a  scholarship  for  t  “ 
1979-80  school  year  will  f 


tor. 


“Our  experience 
with  students  shows 
that  homesickness  in¬ 
volves  a  lot  of  fac¬ 
tors,”  says  Barbara 
Cook,  associate  dean 
of  students.  The  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Dean  of 
Students  counsels 
students  on  virtually 
every  type  of  pro¬ 
blem  which  may  arise 
during  the  college 
years  -  including 
homesickness. 

“Sometimes  a  stu¬ 
dent  has  never  lived 
away  from  home 
before,”  says  Ms. 
Cook.  “Occasionally 
we  get  students  who 
haven’t  been  away 
from  home  for  even  a 
night,  or  those  who 
don’t  want  to  corhe  to 
college,  anyway.  And 
sometimes  the  stu¬ 
dent  must  leave  a 
iboyfriend  or  girl  - 
jfriend  at  home.’ 

A  The  majority  of 
students  who  with¬ 
draw  from  Purdue  do 
so  during  the  first 
month  of  the 
semester,  says  Ms. , 
.Cook. 


a 


Sambo's  Back  to  School  Special 

Simply  present  your  current  BYU  I.D.  Card 
and  we  will  give  you  a  10%  discount  on  any 
food  purchase  at  the  Provo  Sambo’s. 
Discount  good  anytime  d&y  or  night.  Offer 


expires  September  30,  1978. 


Discount  does  not  apply  on  Special  Food  Offers  ! 

or  Non-  Food  Purchases. 

SJ 


365  W.  1230  N.  375-1080 

Just  What  the  Family  Ordered 


GILLETTE  MAKES  J 

,  JM 


HAIR  CARE  EASY! 


PR0MAX® 


COMPACT 

1200 


Gillette  Promax  Compact  1200.  All  the  features  of  a 
professional  hair  dryer,  but  much  less  weight  and 
bulk.  2  heat  settings  and  2  air  speeds. 


SUPERMAX-2 
STYLER 


DRYER 


Gillette  Supermax-2  Styler/Dryer.  800  watts  for 
fast  efficient  drying.  2  power  settings:  dry  or  style. 
3  great  styling  attachments. 


SUPER  CURL 


STEAM 

CURLER 


Gillette  Super  Curl  Steam  Curler.  For  fast  long 
lasting  wave  or  curl.  Lightweight  and  easy  to  use. 


SKAGGS 


DRUG  CENTERS 


The  most  complete  drug  store  in  town 


f. 


I* 


SAVE 

too. 

ON  YOUR 
WEDDING 
SERVICES 


TUX  SHOP 
HEN’S  SHOP 

373- 1722 
TRAVEL 

374- 6200 


\d /ytiwM  j^mc  ^  (dtZka&  uc  admmtL  /" 

K£KTJ€NS€N 

hair  design 


40  W.  100  N.,  Provo,  Utah  375-5368 


Utah  to  inspect 
vehicle  emission 
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SALT  LjAKE  (AP)  —  Motorists  who  bypassed  or 
removed  antismog  equipment  from  their  cars  will  have  to 
reinstall  the  devices  when  thestate  opens  vehicle  emission 
inspection  stations,  says  transportation  planner  George 
Thompson. 

That  may  be  a  few  years  away,  Thompson  said,  but  Utah 
will  have  to  begin  the  inspection  program  or  face  the  loss  of 
$25  million  in  federal  dollars  a  year. 

He  said  the  state  will  be  unable  to  meet  federal  stan¬ 
dards  for  ozone  air  pollutants  by  the  1982  deadline,  and  will 
have  to  implement  various  programs  to  get  an  extension. 

Among  other  programs  being  considered  for  cutting 
pollution  levels  are  increased  reliance  on  public  transporta¬ 
tion  and  car  pools. 


VQNDAy 

akes  the 
eek  begin! 


label  loses  Indiana  Fair  race 


DIANAPOLIS 
•  Mabel  lost  the 
d  a  annual  Indiana 
d  1  Fair  pig  race  — 
l),l  more  importantly, 
i  Grimme  lost 

she  was  really 
.1,”  Mrs.  Grimme 
f  Mabel,  one  of  the 
:igs  her  husband, 
blm,  trained  for 
py’s  event.  “She 
eally  showed  more 
)f  intelligence  than 
Others.  I’d  say, 
4,  come  on  over 
and  she  would, 
is  like  a  pet.” 

_  Brownsburg 
n  didn’t  join  the 
1  in  the  swine 


i -tube  baby 
i-defect  free 

NDON  (AP)  — 
tube  baby  Louise 
drown  appears  per-; 

normal,  easing 
that  her  concep- 
in  a  laboratory 
cause  congenital 
bts,  a  team  of 
h  pediatricians  re- 
i  Saturday. 

findings  were 
nhed  in  the  Aug.  26; 
bf  The  Lancet,  the 
h  medical  journal.  • 
nise,  the  world’s 
known  baby  con- 
od  outside  its 
’s  body,  was  bom 
nesarean  section  at 
am  General 
tital  in  northern 
nd  on  July  25. 

ise  is  being  cared 
her  parents’  row 
in  a  working  class 
if  the  seaport  city 
tstol. 


st  run 


building  for  the  race,  her 
husband  explained,  “be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  last 
time  she’d  see  Mabel.” 

The  pigs,  owned  by 
the  Producers  Market 
Association,  were  to  be 
sold  today  —  and  that 


includes  not  only  Mabel, 
but  her  sister  Gertrude, 
the  grand  champion 
sprinter. 

The  runners,  herded 
by  fours  into  a  starting 
gate,  made  a  mad  dash 
to  the  end  of  the  57-foot 


runway  at  the  sound  of  a 
chime  while  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  crowd,  including 
Lt.  Gov.  Robert  Orr, 
cheered  them  on.  Win¬ 
ners  of  the  four  heats  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  final 
round. 


...6  FAVORITES 
15  NO.  UNIVERSITY 
IN  W0V0- 


]  TUXEDO  RENTAL 
]  CLARK’S  APPAREL 

]  WORLD  TRAVEL 

Apollo  »  faster 

]  PRESTIGE 

Custom  wedding 
invitations 

]  PHOTOCRAFT 

Professional 

photographers 

IBRIDAL  CENTER 
u  LOFT 

Mai  gows 


17  SERVICES  FOR 
NGAGED  COUPLES. 
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Keep  Your  Eyes 
on 

ST*R  PALACE 

THE  ULTIMATE  DISCOTHEQUE 


WATCH  FOR  OUR  PREMIER  OPENING  COMING  IN  SEPTEMBER 


*  7  Lighted  Dance  Floors 
•¥  Complete  Restaurant 
M  Seperate  Light  Shows 


* 

* 

* 


Sound  System  by  Cerwin-Vega 

Dancing  Floor  Capacity  of  4,000 

225  Different  Electrical 
Lighting  Systems 


THE  ULTIMATE 


DISCOTHEQUE 


Star  Palace  Is  Not  Just  Another  Disco 


